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THE     CISTERCIAN     ORDER. 

BY  J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  V.P.S.A. 


SECTION  I. 
OF    MONACHISM    IN    ENGLAND. 

THE  idea  of  the  monastic  life  is  that  a  man  who  enters  it  shall 
give  up  all  share  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  from 
that  time  live  only  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  religion.  Every 
creed  definite  enough  to  excite  a  real  faith  in  its  followers  has 
produced  its  monks.  The  Jews  and  pagans  of  antiquity  had  them, 
and  there  are  now  probably  more  Buddhist  and  Moslem  monks  in 
Asia  than  there  were  at  any  time  Christian  ones  in  Europe.  There 
have  been  different  forms  of  self-sacrifice.  Some  have  sought  it  in 
bodily  hardship,  with  study  and  the  constant  attention  to  the  offices 
of  their  religion.  Others  have  seen  the  service  of  God  in  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  their  fellow-men.  Some  have,  as  far  as  they  could, 
withdrawn  themselves  from  human  society,  seeking  in  solitude  to  be 
alone  with  God.  Others  have  gathered  into  companies,  having  all 
things  in  common,  and  vowed  obedience  to  their  ruler.  It  is  these 
last  who  have  made  the  history  of  Monachism.  The  solitary  died  and 
left  nothing  behind  him  except,  perhaps,  a  local  memory  of  his 
holiness.  But  communities  have  lived  on  for  centuries  and  become 
settled  institutions.  They  have  grown  rich  and  powerful,  and  little  by 
little  the  hardness  of  the  first  life  has  been  softened  down  till  _only 
the  form  of  it  has  remained.  Monachism,  instead  of  a  sacrifice,  has 
become  a  profession  ;  and  the  cloister,  instead  of  a  refuge  for  humility, 
has  become  a  pathway  for  ambition.  Where  the  old  faith  has 
survived  there  have  been  earnest  men  who  have  sought  for  reforms 
and  a  return  to  the  strictness  of  the  old  life;  and  to  this  end  they 
have  sometimes  formed  new  societies,  destined  only  to  repeat  the 
story  of  the  old. 

The  succession  of  the  Christian  monastic  orders  in  western 
Europe  begins  with  that  founded  by  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Cassino 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  There  were  Christian  monks 

VOL.  xv.  S 
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long  before  him,  and  after  him  many  who  did  not  recognise  him  as 
their  father.  But  it  seems  that  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  all 
the  older  communities  had  either  ceased  to  be  monastic  or  accepted 
the  Benedictine  rule.  Although  the  ordinary  history  books  make  it 
appear  that  we  English  received  our  Christianity  from  Augustine  the 
Benedictine  monk,  the  real  hard  work  of  converting,  not  England 
only,  but  of  the  greater  part  of  northern  and  central  Europe,  was 
done  by  men,  monks  indeed,  but  who  knew  not  Benedict.  Their 
traditions  came  from  Ireland,  and  ultimately,  without  doubt,  from  the 
ancient  British  church.  These  had  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  acceptance 
of  the  Italian  customs  on  the  points  disputed  between  the  rival 
parties  at  the  Conference  of  Whitby  in  664.  How  large  this  share 
was  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  the  Conference  itself,  called  under 
Italian  influence  and  attended  by  a  high  ecclesiastic  sent  for  the 
purpose  from  Rome,  of  which  city  he  seems  to  have  soon  after 
become  bishop,  was  held  in  a  monastery  the  existence  of  which  would 
have  seemed  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  St.  Benedict.  The  monastery 
of  Whitby  was  a  great  religious  family  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
it  was  ruled  over  by  a  woman.  There  were  many  such  in  England ; 
and  as  the  manner  of  life  in  them  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  each 
case  by  the  head  of  the  house,  it  was  natural  that  as  time  went  on 
whatever  strictness  of  rule  there  may  have  been  at  the  beginning  was 
relaxed  in  many  of  them,  until  nothing  monastic  remained  except  the 
name,  and  a  minster  came  to  mean  a  church  served  by  a  body  of 
secular  and  often  married  clergy.1 

These  first  English  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  escaped  destruction  from 
the  heathen  Danes  in  the  ninth  and  tenth.  The  invaders  plundered 
and  burned  the  buildings,  and  often  murdered  all  the  inmates.  The 
minsters  in  the  cities  were  the  more  protected  from  harm,  and  when 
they  suffered,  their  importance  and  the  numbers  of  men  interested  in 
them  caused  them  to  be  repaired  quickly,  and  their  traditions  to  remain 
unbroken.  The  chapters  of  York  and  London,  and  some  other 
cathedral  churches  of  the  old  foundation,  may  claim  a  regular  descent 
through  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries.  But  the  minsters  in  exposed 
and  remote  situations  seem  seldom  to  have  been  restored.  The 

1  The  churches  which  have  traditionally  throne,  and  each  of  which  now  gives  a 

retained  the  title  of  minster  were  nearly  title  to  a  bishop,  three  being  the  heads  of 

all    secular   in   the    later    Middle   Ages.  sees,  though  one  of  them,  by  a  strange 

Take,    for    instance,    the    four    matrices  blunder  which  ought  soon  to  be  corrected, 

ecdesia   of   the   archdiocese   of  York, —  has  been  transferred  to  the  province  of 

York,  Ripon,  Beverley  and  Southwell, —  Canterbury, 
in  each  of  which  the  archbishop  had  a 
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churches,  or  parts  of  them,  were  generally  patched  up  again  by  the 
neighbours  for  their  own  use,  and  became  parish  churches,  which  many 
are  to  this  day.  Some  afterwards  became  the  sites  of  abbeys  and 
colleges,  which,  to  make  boast  of  their  antiquity,  might  profess  to 
be  the  same  as  the  old  monasteries.  But  they  were  really  new 
foundations,  whose  only  connection  with,  the  old  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  occupied  their  places  and  enjoyed  or  claimed  their  property  and 
privileges.  The  plundering  Danes  could  not  take  the  lands  away 
with  them.  And  although  in  times  of  confusion  there  was  without 
doubt  much  usurpation,  the  principle  that  the  lands  still  belonged  to 
the  churches  was  admitted.  And  the  fact  that  a  church  had  enough 
of  them  to  support  a  college  or  a  convent  was  often  the  moving  cause 
of  one  being  settled  there.  But  the  founder  in  such  a  case  acted 
only  as  a  patron  bestowing  a  benefice  in  his  gift  upon  a  community 
instead  of  upon  an  individual  parson,  and  not  with  any  idea  that  he 
was  restoring  the  church  to  its  former  status. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  an  effective  monastic  discipline 
was  kept  up  in  any  English  monastery  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  although  the  secularising  movement  must  have  gone  less  far 
in  some  than  in  others.  But  after  the  victories  of  Alfred  had  given 
comparative  peace  to  the  country,  and  things  social  and  ecclesiastical 
were  getting  back  again  into  their  natural  order,  there  were  men  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  what  they  found,  and  sought  for  something  better. 
And  it  was  then  that  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  first  imposed  upon 
English  monasteries.  This  was  a  reform,  and  it  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  himself  a  monk, 
who  was  the  chief  promoter  of  it. 

The  real  history  of  the  monastic  orders  in  England  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Benedictine  rule  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  It  was  so  generally  accepted  that  all  old  English 
monasteries  that  survived  as  monasteries  until  the  end  of  the  next 
century  had  become  Benedictine.  The  others  were  and  professed  to 
be  secular,  and  the  attempts  made  with  varying  success  by  some 
bishops  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  to  replace  them  by  regulars, 
were  a  continuation  of  the  policy  begun  by  Dunstan. 

Besides  the  older  monasteries,  such  new  monasteries  as  were 
founded  here  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  were 
Benedictine.  But  then  such  foundations  ceased,  and  the  later  ones 
belong  to  the  reformed  Benedictines,  who  used  other  names  to 
distinguish  themselves;  to  the  orders  of  Regular  Canons,  black  and 
white,  and  then  to  the  various  orders  of  friars  and  some  others  each 
in  its  turn,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  for  it  is  evident  by 
the  dates  of  the  foundations  that  fashion  had  much  to  do  with  them. 
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The  ascetic  life  was  much  respected  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  each 
new  "  religion  "  appealed  to  popular  favour  by  its  superior  hardness  of 
life,  often  very  real  at  first,  but  seldom  long  maintained.1 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Benedictine  houses 
established  here  under  Dunstan  were  well  ordered,  and  the  rule 
properly  kept  in  them.  But  it  was  already  so  far  relaxed  in  some 
abbeys  abroad  that  a  desire  for  reform  and  a  stricter  observance  was 
growing  up  amongst  the  more  earnest  monks.  The  great  religious 
movement  which  produced  the  first  Crusade  was  accompanied  by  a 
vast  wave  of  monastic  enthusiasm.  New  abbeys  arose  all  over 
western  Europe  in  numbers,  which,  but  that  the  record  of  them 
remains,  would  be  incredible,  and  were  filled  with  men2  from  all  classes 
of  society  more  quickly  than  they  could  be  built. 

There  was  a  corresponding  growth  amongst  the  regular  canons, 
whose  history  runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  monks.  I  do  not  intend 
to  follow  it  out  now,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  have 
the  distinction  between  them  and  the  monks  pointed  out.  The 
canons  really  were  monks  according  to  the  definition  of  the  monastic 
life  with  which  I  began,  but  they  differed  from  those  to  whom  the 
name  was  commonly  given  in  that  they  were  men  in  orders,  whilst  in 
the  days  when  Monachism  was  at  its  best,  the  monks  were  laymen 
associated  together  for  the  service  of  God,  and  having  amongst  them 
only  priests  enough  to  minister  to  them  in  holy  things.  Benedict 
himself  was  never  ordained,  but  in  aftertimes  it  became  the  custom 
for  an  abbot  to  receive  priest's  orders  on  his  election,  if  he  had  not 
them  before.  It  was  not  until  Monachism  was  in  decay,  and  monks 
were  few,  that  it  became  usual  for  them  to  be  priests.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  houses  of  Regular  Canons,  but  they  were  smaller 
than  those  of  the  monks.  They  traced  their  origin  to  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo,  and  followed  a  rule  which  bears  his  name. 

The  new  abbeys  founded  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  during  the  twelfth  century  were  still  Benedictine,3  but  the  latest 

1  An  exception  to  the  general  law  of  with  those  of  the  men,  and  generally  very 
the'  gradual  decay  of  strictness  must  be  small.      I   doubt    whether    any   English 
made    with   respect    to    the    Carthusian  community  of    religious   women   in   the 
order, — one  of  the  most  strict.     It  was  a  Middle  Ages  ever  equalled  in  numbers 
very  small  order,  and  the  known  hardness  those  to  be  found  at  East  Grinstead  and 
of  its  life  would  repel  from  it  the  men  three  or  four  other  places  to-day. 

who  adopted  the  religious  life  simply  as  3  Again  exception  has  to  be  made  with 

a    profession,    and    who    by   continually  respect  to  the  Carthusian  order,  which, 

minimising  the  obligation  of  their  rule,  however,     had     only     nine     houses     in 

were  the  cause  of  its  degradation.  England,  and  but  one,  that  of  Witham  in 

2  In  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages  it  was  Somerset,  founded  before  the  end  of  the 
chiefly  men  who  sought  the  religious  life.  twelfth    century.     The   largest   of  them 
There  were  indeed   always   convents  of  (London,  founded  in  1370)  was  built  for 
women,  but  they  were  few  by  comparison  only  twenty-four  monks. 
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purely  Benedictine  abbeys  in  England  were,  I  believe,  Battle,  founded 
in  1067,  and  Selby,  founded  in  1069.  The  others  were  Benedictine 
and  something  more.  They  belonged  to  the  orders  with  new  names, 
which  had  grown  out  of  attempts  made  in  different  places  to  return 
to  a  stricter  monastic  discipline.  Of  these  by  far.  the  most  important 
were  the  Cluniac  and  the  Cistercian.  The  Cluniac  was  the  earlier, 
having  grown  out  of  a  reform  made  in  the  Abbey  of  Cluny  by  the 
abbot  Odo,  who  was  afterwards  canonised. 

One  great  cause  of  decay  in  the  older  Benedictine  houses,  and 
particularly  in  the  smaller  ones,  had  been  their  independence ;  and 
abbot  Odo,  in  restoring  a  good  rule  of  life  to  his  monks,  provided 
for  its  maintenance  by  making  all  the  monasteries  which  accepted  his 
rule  into  one  family.  They  were  made,  not  abbeys,  but  priories,  and 
regarded  as  members  of  the  mother  house,  to  which  all  the  monks 
belonged,  and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  governed  all. 

The  first  Cluniac  foundation  in  England  was  at  Lewes  in  1078, 
and  for  nearly  fifty  years  from  that  date  Cluniac  priories  continued  to 
be  founded  here.  But  then  the  fashion  changed,  and  the  new 
foundations  were  of  the  Cistercian  order,  which  was  begun  in  1098, 
and  though  slower  in  making  its  way  at  first  than  its  rival,  ended  by 
greatly  surpassing  it  both  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  its  growth. 

Several  causes  helped  this  change  in  popular  favour.  The  Cluniac 
system  tended  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  dependent  houses,  both 
in  men  and  means,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Cluny  itself;  and 
founders  who  had  intended  to  establish  important  religious  centres 
upon  their  own  property  were  dissatisfied  when  they  found  that  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  which  they  had  bestowed  was  taken  away 
out  of  the  country.  The  Cistercian  system  of  affiliation  which  will 
be  described  in  another  chapter,  whilst  it  equally  linked  all  together 
into  one  family,  and  provided  for  the  regular  visitation  of  each  house 
by  some  one  with  authority  to  enquire  into  and  correct  abuses,  left 
to  each  house  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  each  was 
represented  by  its  abbot  in  the  general  chapter  which  legislated  for 
the  whole  order. 

The  first  English  Cistercian  house  was  founded  at  Waverley  in 
Surrey  in  1128.  In  the  next  year  the  order  was  introduced  into 
Yorkshire  by  the  foundation  of  Rievaulx  Abbey ;  and  the  dates  of 
nearly  all  the  other  Cistercian  abbeys  in  England  come  within  about 
a  dozen  years  after  that.  The  growth  had  been  as  quick  in  other 
countries,  and  the  monks  themselves  seem  to  have  felt  that  it  had 
gone  far  enough;  for  in  1152  the  general  chapter  ruled  that  no  more 
new  abbeys  should  be  founded. 
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About  the  time  that  Cistercian  foundations  ceased  there  was 
brought  into  England  the  order  of  Premonstratensian  or  White 
Canons,  whose  place  amongst  the  canons  corresponded  closely  with 
that  of  the  Cistercians  amongst  the  monks,  and  the  most  important 
new  foundations  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  belonged  to 
them.  After  that  the  new  foundations  were  very  few,  and  those  chiefly 
of  a  special  character,  such  as  the  house  of  Sion  and  several 
Carthusian  priories.  There  was  indeed  no  need  for  more.  The  fierce 
religious  zeal  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  which  had  culminated  in 
St.  Bernard,  began  to  cool  down  soon  after  his  death.  Cloisters 
which  had  been  crowded  with  monks  were  so  no  longer,  and  soon 
the  need  was  to  be  not  for  more  monasteries,  but  for  men  to  fill 
those  that  there  were. 

The  establishment  of  the  friars  in  the  thirteenth  century  also 
helped  to  prevent  further  development  of  Monachism  here  by  drawing 
off  men  who  might  otherwise  have  become  monks.  But  the  effective 
cause  was  a  change  in  society  itself,  and  the  result  would  have  come 
if  Francis  and  Dominic  had  never  been.  The  abbeys  of  the  twelfth 
century  were  the  work  of  a  comparatively  small  aristocracy  into  whose 
hands  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  accumulated,  and  a  great  land- 
owner might  have  other  motives  besides  those  of  religion  in  founding 
one.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  patron  of  an  abbey,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  was  often  an  improvement  to  the  surrounding 
property.  But  when  there  had  grown  up  an  independent  and  well- 
to-do  middle  class,  their  interests  were  not  in  the  abbeys,  but  in  their 
own  parish  churches,  upon  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
which  they  spent  freely,  according  to  their  means.  To  a  citizen  or  a 
franklin  the  monk  was  a  dignitary ;  but  the  parish  priest  was  his 
neighbour  and  friend,  and  the  parish  church  was  his  own,  and  his 
credit  was  concerned  in  the  decent  keeping  of  it.  The  friars,  too, 
were  esteemed  by  the  people  because  they  were  themselves  of  the 
people,  lived  amongst  them  and  shared  their  interests. 

The  old  abbeys  had  their  own  property  to  maintain  them.  Some 
were  wealthy  and  some  poor,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  most  of  the  monks  were  respectable  and  pious  men  to  the  end, 
although  their  numbers  were  small  and  their  rule  generally  very 
differently  kept  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  fervour.  The 
suppression  of  the  English  monasteries  was  the  work  of  knaves,  whose 
only  object  was  plunder,  and  whose  hypocritical  pretences  only  make 
them  the  more  despicable.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  very 
large  reduction  of  their  number  would,  if  honestly  carried  out,  have 
been  a  salutary  measure.  There  were  far  more  monasteries  in  England 
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than  were  needed  or  could  be  properly  used.  But  the  entire  removal 
of  the  monastic  life  from  the  English  Church  has  been  a  loss  and  a 
source  of  weakness  which  men  at  last  are  beginning  to  understand 
and  put  right.  There  always  have  been  and  always  must  be  in  the 
church  men  whose  bent  is  towards  the  religious  life.  And  for  want 
of  opportunity  to  enter  it,  earnest  men  who  might  have  been  great 
religious  reformers  have  sometimes,  even  in  spite  of  themselves,  sunk 
to  be  the  founders  of  new  sects. 


SECTION  II. 
OF   THE    CISTERCIAN    ORDER. 

NEAR  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  certain  monks  of  the  Abbey 
of  Molesme  in  Burgundy,  professing  obedience  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  but  according  to  their  own  judgment,  far  removed  from 
the  practice  of  it,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  restore  the  ancient 
discipline.  The  attempt  was  not  made  at  home;  and  although  we 
are  not  told  the  reason,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  it  was  because  the 
reformers  were  but  a  party  amongst  the  monks,  and  there  was  another 
and  perhaps  larger  party,  which  was  content  with  things  as  they  were, 
and  whose  vested  interest  in  the  abbey,  and  moral  right  to  resist  the 
imposition  of  a  stricter  rule  than  that  which  they  had  voluntarily 
undertaken,  were  respected. 

The  abbot  Robert  was  of  the  reforming  party,  and  he,  with  twenty 
others,  having  obtained  what  they  deemed  a  necessary  licence  from 
Hugh,  archbishop  of  Lyons1  and  papal  legate,  left  their  home  at 
Molesme  and  set  out  to  seek  another  in  1098.  They  found  what 
they  thought  a  fit  place  in  a  wild  wood  at  Citeaux,  and  having 
obtained  the  leave  of  the  owner,2  soon  cleared  the  ground  and  built 
there  a  wooden  monastery,  where  other  monks  like-minded  with 
themselves  joined  them ;  and  Robert  having  received  the  crosier  from 

1  The  letter  containing  the  licence  sets  2  The  writer  of  the  Exordium  is  careful 

forth    the    reason    why   it   was    sought.  to  say  that  it  was  done  toncensu  illius 

" Notum  sit   .  .  .  vos  et  quosdam  filios  cujus  ipse  locus  erat.     This  little  detail  in 

vestros      Molisinensis      cenobii     fratres,  the  foundation  of  a  new  monastery  was 

Litgduni  in  nostra  presentia  astitisse  at  sometimes    overlooked.      It    is    curious 

regulie  beatissimi    Benedicti   quam    illuc  how  many  important   abbeys   had    their 

usque    tepide    ac    negligtnter    in    eodem  beginnings  in  the  "squatting "of  wander- 

monasterio    tenueratis     arcius     deinceps  ing  monks  on  land  which  did  not  belong 

atque   perfectius   inherere  velle  professes  to   them.     The   owners   did  not  always 

fuisse  ;  quod  quid  in  loco  predicte  pluribus  bear    the    intrusion    patiently,    but    the 

impcdientibus  causis  constat  ad  implert  non  monks    generally  succeeded   in   holding 

J>0ssf,"&c. — Exordium  in  Guignard,  p.  62.  their  position. 
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the  bishop  of  the   diocese,  became  abbot  of  what  was  to  grow  into 
one  of  the  most  famous  abbeys  in  the  world. 

•  But  soon  a  trouble  arose.  The  men  of  Molesme- wanted  to  have 
their  old  abbot  back  again,  saying  that  without  him  they  had  no  hope 
of  restoring  peace  and  quietness,  or  of  bringing  back  the  observance 
of  the  rule  to  its  ancient  strictness.  This  is  interesting,  because  it 
shows  that  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cistercians  there  still  remained 
earnest  religious  men  at  Molesme,  who  though  not  prepared  to  go 
out  with  their  brethren,  wished  for  a  reasonable  measure  of  reform  at 
home.  It  also  shows  that  the  laxity  which  had  caused  the  exodus 
was  not  of  a  very  serious  kind,1  or  the  home-stayers  would  not  have 
wished  to  be  again  under  the  rule  of  the  reforming  abbot. 

In  obedience  to  the  papal  decision,  Robert  went  back  to  Molesme, 
and  the  Cistercians  chose  in  his  place  Alberic  their  prior,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  twenty  colonists. 

Abbot  Alberic  ruled  nine  years  and  a  half.  In  his  time  the 
abbey  was  made  independent  of  all  authority  except  that  of  the  Pope. 
And  the  life  in  it  began  to  take  that  form  which  was  soon  to  make 
its  name  famous,  although  for  a  time  the  hardness  of  it  seems  to 
have  frightened  away  recruits,  and  the  monks  began  to  fear  that  there 
would  be  none  to  carry  it  on  after  them. 

The  next  abbot  was  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  born  at 
Sherborne  in  Dorset,  and  also  one  of  the  twenty.  He  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Before  he  ruled  it,  Citeaux  had  been 
but  one  of  the  youngest  and  poorest  amongst  many  Benedictine 
abbeys.  He  left  it  the  head  of  an  organization  which  in  a  very  few 
years  spread  itself  all  over  and  even  beyond  western  Christendom,  and 
became  the  most  powerful  of  all  monastic  orders. 

The  first  settlers  at  Citeaux  professed  no  rule  of  life  except  that 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  differed  from  other  monks  of  their  time  only  in 
their  zeal  for  exact  obedience  to  it.  They  rejected  evident  deviation 
from  the  letter  of  the  rule  and  all  superfluities  which  seemed  to 
contradict  its  spirit.  But  the  positive  side  of  their  reform  grew  out 
of  experience,  and  took  shape  only  after  trial. 

1  Charges  of   laxity  and    the   like   in  crimes.     Protestant   writers    who    begin 

monks,  especially  when  the  accusers  were  with   the    assumption    that    monasteries 

monks  themselves,  must  always  be  judged  were  the  centres  of  every  form  of  iniquity 

of  by  the  monastic  standard.     Many  acts  often  deceive  themselves  by  taking  such 

which  were  innocent  in  the  layman  or  the  denunciations  literally.   Amongst  so  many 

secular  priest,  were  serious  faults  in  the  as  the  monks  were,  there  were  of  course 

monk  because  they  were  breaches  of  the  some  bad  men,  but  the  rule  they  lived 

rule  which  he  had  vowed  to  keep ;   and  under  was  a  great  check  on  such,  and 

a   rigid    disciplinarian    given    to   strong  real  offences  were  promptly  and  severely 

language,      like      St.    Bernard,     would  dealt  with, 
denounce    them    as    the    most    heinous 
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In  1109,  when  Stephen  became  abbot,  Citeaux  was  still  in  its 
tentative  and  almost  hopeless  period,  but  the  change  was  near.  In 
1113  a  new  abbey  was  begun  at  La  Ferte,  and  colonised  by  monks 
from  Citeaux,  and  within  three  years  three  more  were  established  at 
Pontigny,  Morimond,  and  Clairvaux.  These  four  with  Citeaux  itself 
became  the  principal  abbeys  of  the  order,  and  certain  special  duties 
and  privileges  were  assigned  to  them.  When  the  Exordium  was  written, 
which  seems  to  have  been  about  1120,  the  number  of  Cistercian 
houses  had  grown  to  twelve,  and  in  1152,  when  the  general  chapter 
thought  it  wise  to  forbid  any  further  increase,  they  had  reached  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  special  character  of  the  Cistercian  order  was  due  to  the 
constitution  which  bound  these  abbeys  together.  It  is  called  the 
"Charter  of  Charity" — Carta  Karitatis^ — and  is  not  dated;  but  the 
prologus  to  it  tells  us  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  abbot  Stephen  and  his 
brethren  before  Cistercian  abbeys  had  begun  to  flourish — antequam 
abbatia  Cistercienses  florere  inriperent.  The  document  itself,  however, 
shows  that  there  must  already  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  and  it  can  not  have  been  written  long  before  1119,  when  it 
received  papal  confirmation. 

The  Carta  Karitatis  begins  by  saying  that  the  abbot  and  brethren 
of  Citeaux  make  no  exaction  of  worldly  goods  from  the  daughter 
houses.  Then  it  enjoins  upon  all  the  observance  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  in  all  things  as  it  is  observed  at  Citeaux  itself,  without 
putting  a  forced  meaning  on  any  passage  in  it.2  The  use  of  Citeaux 
was  also  to  be  followed  by  all  in  their  church  books,  ceremonial  and 
customs.  The  relation  of  the  different  abbeys  one  to  another  and  the 
system  of  goverment  for  the  whole  order  is  next  described.  The 
abbeys  which  had  been  colonised  from  Citeaux  were  its  daughter 
houses,  and  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  called  their  father  abbot.  Once 
in  a  year  he  was  personally  or  by  deputy  to  visit  each  and  to  make 
enquiry  as  to  its  state  and  order,  and  in  case  of  evident  incompetence 
or  moral  unfitness  to  rule,  he  had  power  to  depose  the  abbot  and  to 
direct  the  election  of  another.  The  daughter  houses  of  Citeaux  bore 
the  same  relation  to  their  colonies,  and  they  again  to  theirs.  And 
Citeaux  itself  was  to  be  visited  by  the  four  "  first  abbots,"  who  were 
those  of  La  Ferte,  Pontigny,  Clairvaux  and  Morimond,  who  were  to 
go  together  and  personally,  not  being  allowed  to  appoint  other  abbots 

1The    Carta   Karitatis   is   printed    in  *"Non    aliuin    inducant    sensum    in 

Yorks.  Arch.  Journal,  IX.,  pp.  234-239,  leciionem  SanctfE  Regula,  sed  sicttt  ante- 

ancl  there  is  an  earlier  text  in  Guignard,       cessores    nostri intellcxerunt   et 

pp.  79-84,  and  in  the  new  edition  of  the  tenuerunt,   et,  nos  hedie   intdligimus    el 

Nomasticon.  tenemus,  ita  et  isti  intelligant  et  tetuant." 
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their  deputies  as  other  father  abbots  were.  Thus  it  was  provided  that 
every  house  in  the  order  should  be  regularly  visited,  and  a  check  was 
put  upon  the  growth  of  local  customs  such  as  had  changed  the 
character  of  many  independent  Benedictine  abbeys. 

The  whole  order  was  governed  by  the  general  chapter,  which  met 
every  year  at  Citeaux,  or  for  sufficient  cause  in  some  other  abbey. 
The  general  chapter  was  an  assembly  of  the  abbots,  and  all  were 
bound  to  attend  every  year,  except  some  who  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
remoteness  of  their  houses  might  do  so  at  longer  intervals.  Thus  the 
Cistercian  order  was  made  one,  not  by  the  subjection  of  all  to  a 
common  head,  as  in  that  of  Cluny,  but  by  the  federation  of  abbeys, 
each  free  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  each  having  an 
equal  share  in  the  legislation  which  was  to  govern  all.1 

This  system,  organized  by  Stephen  Harding,  continued  in  work  for 
a  long  time.  It  did  not  prevent  degradation  as  monastic  fervour 
cooled,  but  it  certainly  retarded  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
severity  remained  in  the  Cistercian  life  even  to  the  end  of  Monachism 
in  England,  beyond  which  we  are  not  now  concerned. 

As  by  the  Charter  of  Charity  all  Cistercian  houses  were  bound  to 
observe  in  all  things  the  manner  of  life  kept  at  Citeaux,  some  written 
code  was  necessary,  and  one  was  drawn  up  accordingly.  It  was  not 
called  a  rule;  the  rule  was  that  of  St.  Benedict,  and  this  new  document 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  others  what  were  the  "  Customs  " 
(consuetudines)  whereby  St.  Benedict's  rule  was  interpreted  and  kept 
in  the  Abbey  of  Citeaux.  The  Customs  being  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  Charter  of  Charity,  were  most  likely  committed  to  writing  about 
the  same  time  that  it  was.  The  earliest  text  is  that  printed  by 
Guignard  from  a  MS.  of  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  general  chapter,  as  occasion  called,  made  "Statutes  "  (instituta] 
for  the  further  guidance  of  the  order,  and  from  time  to  time  these 
were  collected  and  codified.  The  different  collections  shew  in  detail 
how  the  Cistercian  life  was  gradually  changed  as  years  went  on.  One 
of  them,  made  in  1257,  with  additional  statutes  passed  by  the  general 
chapter  during  the  next  thirty  years,  has  been  edited  for  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  earlier  collection  printed  by 
Guignard.  It  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  changes 
later  on.  But  first  I  will  try  to  describe  the  life  as  we  find  it  laid 
down  in  the  Customs  and  the  earliest  Statutes. 


unforeseen  consequence   of  this      houses  escaped   the  troubles  which   fell 
difference  was  that  the  English  Cistercian      upon  the  Cluniac  as  alien  priories. 
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We  learn  from  the  Exordium  that  already  in  the  time  of  abbot 
Stephen,  and  apparently  before  the  growth  of  the  order  had  begun, 
he  with  his  brethren  of  Citeaux  had  made  for  themselves  a  law  to 
reject  everything  in  their  church,  and  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  services  there,  which,  as  they  thought,  savoured  of  pride  and 
superfluity.  Their  crosses  were  not  to  be  of  gold  or  silver,  but  only 
of  painted  wood ;  their  one  only  candlestick  was  to  be  of  iron,  and 
the  censers  only  of  copper  or  iron.  Their  chasubles  were  to  be  of 
fustian  or  linen,  without  ornament  of  silk  gold  or  silver;  albes  and 
amices  to  be  of  linen  only,  and  plain.  Copes  and  dalmatics  were 
rejected  altogether.  Only  the  stoles  and  fanons  might  be  of  silk,  and 
they  without  gold  or  silver.  The  chalices  were  not  to  be  of  gold,  but 
of  silver,  which  might,  however,  be  gilt ;  and  the  pipe,  then  used  for 
communion  from  the  chalice,  was  to  be  of  silver.  The  altar  cloths 
were  to  be  of  linen  without  ornament,  and  the  crewets  not  of  gold 
or  silver.  We  learn  from  the  Customs  that  the  services  of  the 
Cistercians  were  as  severely  simple  as  their  ornaments,  and  both  were 
in  strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  monks  of  Cluny,  who,  whilst 
keeping  up  the  monastic  discipline  in  their  lives,  acted  upon  the 
.  principle  that  nothing  is  too  good  or  too  costly  to  offer  to  God,  and 
made  their  churches  and  services  as  splendid  and  stately  as  it  was  in 
their  power  to  do.  The  two  orders  in  the  twelfth  century  represented 
two  opposite  schools,  which  have  always  been  in  the  Church,  and 
probably  always  will  be. 

By  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  the  monk's  time  was  divided  between 
prayer  and  work,  and  there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  substitute 
literary  for  manual  work.  But  the  reformers  of  Citeaux  gave  much 
importance  to  manual  labour,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  dignity  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Church's  offices,  which  indeed  were  at  times 
allowed  to  give  place  to  it.  The  idea  that  the  work  of  a  man's 
hands  was  as  acceptable  an  offering  to  God  as  the  recitation  of  the 
offices  in  church,  without  doubt  helped  much  to  the  vast  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  Cistercian  order  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Only  men  who  could  read  were  able  to  take  part  in  the  offices  of 
the  quire,  for  although  it  seems  to  have  been  common  for  men  to 
know  the  psalter  by  heart,  there  were  parts  in  the  service  which  could 
not  be  followed  without  book.  Christian  Monachism  had  grown 
up  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  reading  was  not  a  rare  accomplishment. 
Even  in  St.  Benedict's  days  the  culture  of  classic  times  was  not 
extinct  in  Italy,  and  ignorance  of  letters  was  probably  not  commoner 
there  than  it  was  in  England  a  hundred  years  since,  and  he  had  no 
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difficulty  about  the  maintenance  of  the  constant  round  of  praise  and 
prayer  which  was  one  of  the  ideals  of  a  monk's  life.1 

Things  were  very  different  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  A 
great  intellectual  revival  had  indeed  begun,  and  the  new  monastic 
orders  were  one  of  the  signs  of  it.  But  letters  were  almost  confined 
to  professional  clerks,  and  there  were  numbers  of  men  of  high  social 
standing  and  great  ability  in  affairs  who  were  nevertheless  unable  to 
read.  And  in  an  age  of  religious  fervour  it  was  natural  that  there 
should  be  many  amongst  them  who  felt  the  call  to  devote  their  lives 
wholly  to  the  service  of  God.  For  such  the  Cistercian  polity  found 
a  place.  The  Cistercian  conversi  or  lay  brethren  were  as  truly  monks 
as  they  to  whom  the  name  monachi  was  generally  given.  They  took 
the  same  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  They  were 
members  of  the  same  brotherhood ;  and  although  the  nature  of  their 
service  kept  them  apart  during  life,  in  death  they  were  equal,  and  the 
same  rites  were  accorded  to  all.  However  it  may  have  been  in  later 
times,  so  long  as  the  Cistercian  life  kept  its  first  severity,  there  were 
men  amongst  the  conversi  as  well  or  better  born  than  any  of  the 
monks.2  But  the  extinction  of  all  social  difference  was  essential  to 
real  monastic  discipline,  and  a  man  who  had  commanded  armies 
might  chance  to  work  in  the  field  or  at  the  forge  alongside  of  one 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  labour  from  his  childhood. 

At  first  the  number  of  the  conversi  seems  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  monks.  The  great  church  of  Citeaux,  rebuilt 
soon  after  the  death  of  St.  Bernard,  had  stalls  for  144  monks  and 
351  conversi,  besides  33  places  for  the  infirm.  But  from  several 
causes  the  numbers  of  these  fell  off  more  quickly  than  of  those. 

1  The  monastic  life  is  often   called  a  and  compline  having  been  added  to  make 

military    service     by    old    writers,    and  up  the  "seven  times  a  day"  when  God 

although  it  very  early  became  modified  was  to  be  praised,  the  original  division 

in    practice,    the    original    idea    of    the  was  forgotten.    The  Cistercians  separated 

ecclesiastical  hours  seems  to  have  been  lauds   from   mattins,  which    they   called 

taken  from  the  Roman  military  division  vigils,  but  did  not  go  further.      I  think  if 

of  the  twenty-four  hours  into  four  watches  they  had  known  the  original  arrangement, 

of  the   day  and  as  many  of  the  night.  they  would  in  their  first  zeal  have  tried  to 

Terce,  sext,  nones  and  evensong  corres-  imitate  it. 

pond  with  the  day  watches,  and  the  three  2  Sometimes     a     clerk     would     from 

nocturns  of    mattins   with    lauds   which  humility  affect  ignorance  of  letters,  and 

are  really  separate  services,  once  marked  be  admitted  amongst  the  conversi.     And 

the    night   watches    respectively.     It    is  it   was    quite    in    accordance   with   true 

plainly   impossible    that    the   same   men  monastic     discipline     that    the    statutes 

should   have  kept   up   these   services  at  forbade   a  conversus  ever   to   become   a 

these  hours  for  any  length  of  time ;   and  monk.     But  if  he  were  in  orders,  it  was 

I   suspect    it   was    only  done    in    large  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  time  that  he 

communities,    where    the    night    offices  should  be  in  a  position  which  prevented 

could  be  taken  by  different  companies,  him  from  using  his  orders ;  and  in  such  a 

and  so  the  "continual  voice  of  praise"  case  the  general  chapter  seems  to  have 

be  kept  up.     But  soon  the  night  offices  dispensed  the  statute,  and  caused  the  man 

were  joined  into  one  and  said  together  at  to  be  admitted  a  monk, 
one  or  other  of  the  hours.     And  prime 
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Both  would  be  affected  by  the  change  in  religious  fashion — for  such 
it  must  be  called — which  drew  men  towards  newer  systems.  But  the 
spread  of  literary  education  amongst  the  upper  classes  cut  off  the 
source  from  which  the  better  and  perhaps  even  the  larger  part  of  the 
conversi  had  been  drawn,  and  they  seem  generally  to  have  become 
little  better  than  farm  labourers.  They  had  had  the  care  of  all  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  abbeys  under  the  cellarer,  who  was  always  a 
monk;  but  the  growing  difficulty  of  rinding  fit  men  amongst  them 
led  to  the  employment  of  paid  secular  servants  in  their  places,  and 
many  houses  altogether  ceased  to  admit  conversi.  As  early  as  1267* 
we  find  mention  of  abbots  who  had  none.  And  after  the  Black  Death 
in  1349,  such  cases  seem  to  have  been  common. 

The  abbot  of  a  Cistercian  house  was  its  ruler  in  all  things  spiritual 
and  temporal,  but  he  was  not  a  corporation  in  himself,  keeping  a 
separate  household,  independent  of  that  of  the  abbey,  as  the  abbots 
of  the  great  Benedictine  abbeys  did.  The  rule  of  community  of  goods 
applied  to  the  abbot  as  well  as  to  the  convent,  and  the  seal  and  all 
legal  acts  stood  in  the  name  of  both.  In  theory  the  abbot  shared 
the  life  of  the  monks,  and  at  first  he  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  did 
so,  but  the  duty  of  entertaining  guests  was  put  upon  him,  and  that 
led  the  way  to  his  living  apart,  and  as  time  went  on  and  discipline 
became  less  strict,  he  seems  to  have  done  so  almost  as  completely  as 
the  Benedictine  did.  But  there  was  no  separation  of  the  abbot's 
property  from  that  of  the  convent.2 

The  rigid  Cistercian  spirit,  though  it  produced  St.  Bernard,  was 
not  favourable  to  scholarship.  Indeed,  though  some  reading  for 
edification  was  ordered,  literature  was  directly  discouraged.3  But  there 
were  some  in  the  order  who  felt  the  need  of  moving  with  the  times, 
and  that  if  it  was  to  continue  to  exist,  it  must  have  its  place  in  the 
intellectual  movement  which  was  going  on  around  it.  And  in  1244 
another  English  Stephen — Stephen  of  Lexington,  abbot  of  Clairvaux — 
made  a  new  beginning  by  establishing  a  college  at  Paris,  where 
Cistercian  monks  might  benefit  by  the  teaching  of  the  university,  then 

1  Statutes  of  general  chapter  for  that  was  administered  by  the  king's  servants, 

year.  who  looked  more  to  their  own  and  to 

3  This  division  was  very  generally  made  their  master's  interests  than  to  those  of 

in  the  English  Benedictine  abbeys  during  the  monks.    After  the  division  the  monks 

the   twelfth  century.     It  seems  to  have  used  to  beg,  and  as  it  seems  generally  to 

been  done  in  the  hope  of  protecting  the  obtain  the  administration  of  their  share 

abbeys  against  the  rapacity  of  the  Crown.  to  themselves. — V.  Chronica  Jocelini  de 

According    to    the    feudal    theory,    the  Braklonda,  pp.  6  and  60. 
abbacies   were    baronies,    and    during   a  *  "  Nee  presumat  aliquis  novas  librarian 

vacancy  all  profits  belonged  to  the  king.  exposiciones  facere  sine  consensu  capituli 

It  was  thus  the  king's  interest  to  prolong  genera/is." — Statutes,    1256-7    (Y.  A.  J., 

the    vacancy,    which    was     often     done  IX.,  340). 
shamelessly.      Meanwhile    the    property 
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regarded  as  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  This  foundation 
was  made  without  the  sanction  of  the  general  chapter,  which  perhaps 
would  hardly  have  been  obtained  if  asked.  And  it  shows  how  the 
bond  of  the  Charter  of  Charity  had  become  weakened,  that  Stephen 
in  defiance  of  one  of  its  provisions1  obtained  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  for  what  he  had  done,  before  he  laid  the  matter  before  the 
chapter  at  all.2  After  this,  Cistercian  schools  were  established  in  other 
universities,  including  one  at  Oxford3  in  1436.  And  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  the  rule  for  all  novices  of  the 
order  to  pass  a  certain  time  in  one  or  other  of  these  colleges,  unless 
there  happened  to  be  a  school  in  the  house  to  which  they  belonged. 
But  to  the  end  of  their  time  in  England  the  Cistercians  remained,  by 
comparison  with  men  of  other  orders,  unlearned  monks.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  the  pioneers  of  industry.  Their  abbeys,  founded  as 
most  were  in  waste  land,  became  centres  of  successful  agriculture. 
They  were  ironmasters  and  wool-growers,  and  they  owned  and  worked 
mines.  And  I  suspect  that  if  the  story  of  them  could  be  traced  back 
through  the  centuries  as  that  of  some  bell-founding  firms  has  been, 
there  are  still  busy  Yorkshire  "  works "  which  would  be  found  to  be  in 
unbroken  continuation  from  those  begun  and  long  carried  on  by  the 
Cistercian  monks. 


SECTION  III. 
OF  THE    CISTERCIAN    LIFE. 

IN  this  chapter  I  shall  try  to  describe  the  ordinary  life  in  a  Cistercian 
abbey  whilst  the  order  was  still  -in  its  first  strength,  taking  for 
authorities  the  earliest  documents  as  they  are  printed  in  the  Nomasticon 
and  by  Guignard.  The  first  of  all  is  the  old  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
exact  observance  of  which  was  what  they  who  originally  went  out  from 
Molesme  wished  to  secure  for  themselves.  The  Customs  and  Statutes 
were  but  supplementary  to  the  Rule,  and  though  in  time  they  came  to 

"Nee    aliqua    eccksia    vel    persona  Englishmen    never    bore    patiently    the 

ordinis  nostri,  adversus  ordinis  instituta  sending  of  rents  out  of  the  country  for 

privilegium  a  quolibet  postulare  audeat  vel  foreign  use,  and  there  was  evidently  some 

obtentum  qiwmodolibet  retinere"  difficulty  in  raising  the  revenue  in  this 

It  is  interesting  to  us  Yorkshiremen  case,  for  in  1288  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  by 

to  note  that  part  of  the  means  of  support  another  bull  authorised  the  letting  of  the 

of  the  Paris  college  was  obtained  by  the  monks'  portion  of  the  benefice  to  farm  at 

impropriation  of  a  moiety  of  the  rectory  a  fixed  rent  to  some  Yorkshire  Cistercian 

of  Rotherham.     A  bull  of  Pope  Alexan-  house.     Both  bulls  are  printed  by  Jubain- 

der  IV.,  granted   in    1256  to   one  John  ville,  pp.  365-367. 

of    Lexington,— probably  a   relation   of  3  St.  John's  College  occupies  the  site. 

Stephen, — sanctions  this   impropriation. 
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be  used  to  soften  its  rigour,  at  the  beginning  they  were  intended  only 
to  explain  the  right  way  of  following  it,  and  to  supply  details  not  laid 
down  in  it. 

The  great  body  of  the  monks  were,  as  has  been  said  before,  lay- 
men, in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
in  holy  orders.  They  had  priests  amongst  them  to  minister  to  them 
in  spiritual  things,  just  as  the  secular  clergy  did  to  men  living  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  specially  monastic  services  that 
they  might  go  on  without  even  the  presence  of  ordained  clergy.  The 
ideal  of  monastic  life  was  the  continual  praise  of  God  without  the 
interruption  and  distraction  of  worldly  affairs.  The  abbot  and  a  small 
number  of  officers  under  him  managed  the  common  property  and  ruled 
the  house ;  and  when  the  family  consisted,  as  it  often  did,  of  some 
hundreds  of  persons,  the  burden  can  not  have  been  a  light  one. 
The  number  of  abbots  who  sought  leave  to  resign  shows  how  much 
it  was  felt.  Any  monk  was  bound  to  undertake  an  office  if  the  abbot 
imposed  it  on  him.  But  this  lot  fell  to  comparatively  few,  and  the 
simple  monk  or  cloysterer,  to  use  the  English  word  of  later  times, 
was  studiously  protected  from  outside  cares,  and  except  when  his  turn 
to  act  as  cook1  came  round,  he  had  nothing  to  disturb  his  ordinary 
routine  of  life.  His  home  was  the  cloister,  from  which  opened  the 
church  and  all  the  other  buildings  and  places  to  which  duty  or 
necessity  would  call  him  in  his  daily  life.  So  long  as  he  was  in 
health,  he  need  never  go  beyond  them,  except  to  take  his  part  in  the 
common  labour  in  the  fields  or  elsewhere.  If  he  were  sick,  he  would 
be  taken  to  the  infirmary,  where  his  needs  would  be  seen  to  and  his 
infirmity  would  not  interfere  with  others  in  the  cloister. 

The  offices  to  be  said  in  church  and  the  hours  of  them  are  laid 
down  in  the  rule,  and  though  the  modern  reader  may  think  the  yoke 
a  heavy  one,  and  it  was  certainly  felt  to  be  so  by  the  monks  them- 
selves in  later  times,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  St.  Benedict 
imposed  less  upon  his  sons  than  had  been  borne  by  some  monks 
before  his  time. 

The  day  and  the  night  were  each  divided  into  twelve  hours,  but 
they  were  not  of  constant  length,  such  as  we  whose  time  is  regulated 
by  mechanical  clocks  are  accustomed  to  understand  by  the  word. 
The  natural  day  and  the  natural  night  ruled  the  time,  so  that  the 
hours  varied  in  length  from  day  to  day.  Those  of  the  night  were 
long  in  winter  and  short  in  summer,  and  those  of  the  day  the  opposite, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  equinoxes  that  the  hour  was  the  same  as  ours. 

1  The  office  of  cook  was  the  only  one  pleasures  of  the  table.     But  in  time  the 

which  was  laid  equally  on  all  in  turn.  .  art  of  cookery  came  to  be  highly  culti- 

This,   which    is    Benedictine,  no    doubt  vated  in  monastic  kitchens, 
at      first     meant     indifference     to    the 
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The  first  duty  of  the  monks  was  to  keep  up  the  regular  daily 
round  of  services — the  opus  Dei  as  they  called  it — and  nothing  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  Sometimes  for  convenience  it  was 
allowed  to  say  an  office  rather  sooner  or  rather  later  than  the 
prescribed  hour,  but  it  was  never  to  be  omitted.  At  harvest-tide, 
when  all  joined  in  the  ingathering  of  the  crops,  and  at  other  times, 
when  monks  were  at  work  so  far  from  the  church  as  to  make  the 
several  journeys  to  and  fro  inconvenient,  they  might  say  the  offices 
in  the  field  where  they  were.  But  all  who  were  near  were  to  leave 
their  other  work,  whatever  it  was,  and  hasten  to  the  church  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  bell.  Late-comers  might  not  take  their  regular  places, 
but  must  stand  apart  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  were  to  make 
satisfaction  by  penance. 

The  office  of  the  night  was  that  now  known  as  mattins,  but  the 
Cistercians,  using  in  this,  as  they  did  in  other  matters,  the  language 
of  St.  Benedict,  called  it  vigils — vigilice.  In  the  winter  half  of  the  year, 
which  was  reckoned  to  be  from  the  first  of  November  till  Easter,  they 
rose  for  vigils  at  the  eighth  hour  of  the  night,  that  is,  about  two 
o'clock  a.m.  Except  on  feasts  of  twelve  lessons  and  a  few  other 
days,  the  office  for  the  dead  followed ;  and  after  that,  or  vigils,  as  the 
case  might  be,  such  time  as  remained  before  dawn  was  filled  up  with 
meditation  or  reading,  lights  being  placed  in  the  cloister  by  the  book- 
case, and  in  the  chapter-house,  for  the  convenience  of  readers.1  At 
dawn,  on  the  sign  being  given  him  by  the  abbot,  the  sacrist  rang 
the  bell  for  the  return  to  the  church,  and  the  short  office  now  called 
lauds,  but  by  the  monks  mattins,  was  sung. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  year  the  hour  of  rising  was  so  arranged 
that  there  should  always  be  a  short  interval  between  vigils  and 
mattins,  which  was  to  be  said  at  daybreak.  The  service  of  vigils  was 
somewhat  shortened  in  summer,  and  the  office  for  the  ,dead  was  said 
after  evensong,  but  even  then  the  time  of  rest  was  so  reduced  that  to 
make  it  up  a  midday  sleep  or  meridien  was  allowed. 

There  were  lights  in  a  few  places,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
church  was  dark  during  vigils,  and  the  monks  sang  the  psalms  from 
memory.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  abbot  or  the  prior  occasionally 
to  go  round  the  quires  of  the  monks  and  of  the  lay  brothers,  to  see 
that  everyone  was  awake. 

At  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  which  would  be  six  a.m.  in  spring 
and  autumn,  prime  was  sung,  and  then  at  regular  intervals,  at  or  near 
the  hours  which  correspond  with  their  names,  terce,  sext  and  nones. 

1The  chapter-house  was  used  because       cloister,    which    had    not     its    windows 
it  was  less  open  to  the  weather  than  the      glazed  in  early  times. 
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About  six  p.m.  evensong  followed,  and  soon  after,  compline,  the  office 
which  ended  the  day. 

These  offices  were  the  fixed  points  in  the  monks'  day,  other  duties 
and  necessary  occupations  coming  in  between  them,  but  varying 
according  to  the  day  or  season.  Except  vigils,  which,  as  mentioned 
before,  is  really  three  offices,  and  evensong,  which  is  longer  than  the 
others,  they  are  short,  and  even  when  said  fully  and  with  the  moderate 
slowness  which  was  ordered,  they  would  not  take  up  so  much  time 
as  not  to  leave  considerable  intervals. 

All  the  monks  were  present  at  Mass  in  quire  once  on  ordinary 
days  and  twice  on  feasts,  high  Mass  being  sung  after  prime  on 
ordinary  days  and  after  terce  on  feasts,  when  a  Mass  called  the 
morning  .Mass  was  sung  after  prime.  Besides  these,  monks  who  were 
priests  might  celebrate  privately,  but  there  was  no  rule  that  they 
must  do  so  daily.1 

All,  unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the  abbot,  were  bound  to  receive 
holy  communion  on  Christmas-day,  Maundy  Thursday,  Easter-day,  and 
Whitsun-day.  And  all  who  could2  were  to  do  so  every  Sunday.  Any 
who  chanced  not  to  do  so  then,  might,  if  he  would,  on  some  following 
day  of  the  week. 

All  received  in  both  kinds,  and  the  directions  for  the  administration 
of  the  cup  are  minute  and  curious.  The  gospeller,  having  received 
the  Species  of  bread  at  the  hands  of  the  priest,  took  the  chalice  from 
the  altar  and  communicated  himself  from  it  standing,  and  then,  if 
there  were  only  one  or  two  more  to  receive,  he  administered  to  them, 
holding  the  chalice  to  their  lips  as  they  knelt ;  those  of  the  orders  of 
subdeacon  and  upwards  guiding  the  chalice  by  its  foot,  but  others 
not  touching  it.  If  the  communicants  were  many,  the  silver  pipe 
called  the  fistula  was  used.  The  epistoler  fetched  it  from  the 
credence  as  soon  as  he  himself  had  received  the  Body,  and  going 
round  by  the  back  of  the  altar,  took  it  to  the  north  end,  where  the 
gospeller  placed  the  chalice  after  he  had  received  from  it  himself. 
Then  the  epistoler  held  the  chalice  firmly  with  both  hands  on  the 
corner  of  the  altar,  and  the  gospeller  held  in  it  the  pipe,  through 
which  first  the  epistoler  and  then  the  others  received.  They  first 
received  the  Body  kneeling  from  the  priest  at  the  south  end  of  the 
altar,  and  then  passing  behind  him  went  to  the  north  end,  where 
they  received  the  Blood  standing ;  and  as  they  left  the  presbytery  the 

1  Consuetudines,  cap.  LXVI.  (Guignard,  he  was  to  receive  qui  poluerit,  which  I 

p.  1 60).  suppose  means  who  was  prepared,  it  being 

a  On  the  specified  days  it  was  to  be  a  duty  to  be  prepared  at  the  other  times, 
done  omni  occasione  remota.  On  Sundays 

VOL.  XV,  T 
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sacrist  offered  to  each  a  drink  of  wine  for  an  "ablution."  If  there 
were  many  communicants,  the  gospeller  filled  up  the  chalice  as  there 
was  need  with  unconsecrated  wine,  which  it  was  thought  would  take 
consecration  from  contact  with  the  Sacrament.1 

After  terce  on  ordinary  days,  or  the  morning  Mass  when  it  was 
sung,  the  chapter  was  held,  the  abbot,  or  in  his  absence  some  other 
officer,  presiding.  The  chapter  began  with  the  reading  of  the 
martyrology  for  the  day,  followed  by  a  short  office  of  prayer  for  the 
faithful  departed,  and  then  a  portion  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was 
read.  This  was  the  chapter  the  reading  of  which  gave  the  name  to 
the  assembly.  The  names  of  those  monks  to  whom  different  duties 
were  assigned  were  written  on  a  tablet,  and  were  read  out  each  week 
in  chapter  when  all  were  present ;  and  if  a  man  knew  of  any  hindrance 
to  his  performing  what  was  set  down  to  him,  it  was  his  duty  to  state 
it  then  and  there,  and  to  ask  to  be  excused.  If  this  were  not  done, 
and  exemption  had  to  be  sought  afterwards,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
fault,  for  which  pardon  must  be  asked.  After  the  reading  of  the 
tablet,  a  formal  commemoration  of  all  deceased  members  and 
associates  (/ami/tares)  of  the  order  was  made,  and  on  feast  days  an 
instruction  or  sermon,  according  to  the  time,  was  delivered  by  the 
president  or  by  some  other  appointed  by  him.  This  ended,  the 
president  said  Let  us  now  speak  of  our  order,  and  commemoration  was 
made  by  name  of  those  recently  dead,  and  the  chanter  read  any 
letters  which  might  have  been  received  announcing  deaths  in  other 
monasteries. 

Then  followed  a  specially  monastic  feature  of  the  chapter — the 
public  confession  and  punishment  of  faults.  Any  monk  who  knew 
that  he  had  offended  was  formally  to  "seek  pardon"2  and  state  what 
he  had  done  amiss.  And  if  any  knew  of  fault  in  another,  he  was  to 
say  so  plainly  in  few  words.3  The  accused  might  deny  the  accusation 
if  he  felt  it  to  be  unjust,  and  the  accuser  was  not  to  repeat  it  unless 
ordered  to  do  so,  but  others  who  knew  anything  of  the  matter  might 
speak.  A  rule  which  must  have  been  very  useful  if  strictly  enforced, 
forbad  a  man  who  had  been  denounced  to  denounce  his  denouncer 
at  the  same  chapter. 

Cases  which  ordinarily  came  before  the  chapter  and  were  dealt 
with  there,  were  punished  by  penances  such  as  loss  of  precedence  in 

*  Consuetudines,  cap.  LIU.  and   LVIII.  conventional    that    it   was    used    for   an 

(Guignard',  pp.  148  and  155).  ordinary  bow  of  ceremony  or  politeness, 

2  Petat  veniam.     Veniam  pettre  is  to  be  and   for  kneeling   down  on  hearing  the 

understood,  not  literally,  but  as  meaning  sackering  bell. 

to  assume  an  attitude  of  humility  which  3  Qut    autein    clamavcrit    non    querat 

might  vary  in  depth  according  to  occasion  circuitiones  in  clamatiolie  sua,  sed  aperte 

from  a  simple  bow  to  a  prostration  on  the  dicat,     "file  fecit  hat:'1— Consuetudines, 

ground.      The    phrase     so    far    became  cap.  LXX.  (Guignard,  p.  169). 
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the  convent,  fasting  on  bread  and  water,  and  sometimes  flogging, 
which  was  administered  on  the  spot.  Excommunication  was  used 
sometimes,  and  serious  crimes  were  punished  by  imprisonment,  exile, 
or  expulsion  from  the  order. 

Whatever  passed  in  chapter  was  to  be  kept  secret,  and  was  not 
even  to  be  spoken  of  in  any  other  place. 

When  the  chapter  was  ended,  all  went  into  the  cloister  except 
any  who  might  remain  behind  for  private  confession  and  for  ghostly 
counsel,  which  might  be  sought  at  this  time  of  the  prior  and  of  other 
priests  who  might  remain  behind  in  the  chapter-house  at  a  sign  from 
any  who  wished  to  confer  with  them. 

On  work-days  all  went  to  labour  after  chapter  until  the  bell  rang 
for  terce.  The  prior,  if  he  were  at  home  and  well,  directed  the  work, 
summoning  the  rest  before  him  as  he  stood  or  sat  in  the  parlour, 
and  ordering  what  was  to  be  done.  As  far  as  possible  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  silence,  and  all  who  were  not  prevented  by  necessary 
engagements  in  the  house,  went  out  to  take  their  part  in  it.  It  was 
not  allowed  to  read  or  even  to  carry  a  book  in  the  time  of  labour. 
The  work  was  of  various  kinds,  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  order 
was  chiefly  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  the  land,  and  such  help  as 
unskilled  men  could  give  towards  building.  When  they  worked  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  abbey,  they  remained  out  until  it  was 
time  to  return  for  dinner,  saying  the  hours  at  the  proper  times  where 
they  were.  But  those  who  were  working  near  returned  to  the  church 
for  them. 

On  some  feasts  they  worked  as  on  ordinary  days,  but  on  others 
and  on  all  Sundays,  instead  of  going  out  to  work  after  chapter,  they 
sat  in  the  cloister  and  read.  For  this  they  probably  used  the  sides 
of  the  cloister  next  the  church  and  towards  the  west,  as  was  the 
custom  amongst  the  Benedictines.  But  so  far  as  I  know  we  have 
not  any  certain  proof  of  the  distribution  of  a  Cistercian  cloister  in 
early  times. 

At  the  time  of  reading  the  monks  were  free  to  enter  the  church 
for  private  prayer,  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  this  being  made 
an  excuse  for  idleness.  And  those  who  had  offices  to  serve  went 
about  their  business. 

From  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  the  monks  dined  after  sext  and  fyid 
supper  after  nones,  and  the  same  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  half  of 
the  year,  except  that  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  they  dined  after 
nones  and  had  no  supper.  For  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  from  the 
thirteenth  of  September  until  Easter,  they  had  but  one  meal,  after 
nones — except  in  Lent,  when  it  was  after  evensong,  which  was  to  be 
said  early  enough  to  allo\v  of  the  dinner  being  finished  by  daylight. 
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Each  monk  had  a  daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of  bread  and  a 
measure  (emina)  of  drink,  which  was  always  the  same,  a  third  of  it 
being  reserved  for  the  second  meal  when  there  were  two.  At  dinner 
there  were  to  be  two  cooked  dishes,  to  which  another  of  fruit  or  salad 
might  be  added  in  their  seasons.  No  flesh-meat  nor  fish  was  to  be 
eaten,  and  lard  was  not  to  be  used  in  the  cooking.  St.  Benedict  had 
allowed  to  the  abbot  a  discretion  as  to  the  food,  which,  as  time  went 
on,  was  used  without  scruple,  and  the  rule  was  made  of  none  effect. 
But  the  early  Cistercians  observed  it  exactly. 

The  frater  was  arranged  with  a  table  at  the  end  opposite  the  door, 
and  others  on  each  side  against  the  walls.  At  meal  times  the  tables 
were  covered  with  linen  cloths,  and  the  cellarer  and  cooks  who  waited 
on  their  brethren  ought  to  have  had  everthing  necessary  on  the  tables 
before  they  came  in.  About  in  the  middle  of  the  west  wall  was  the 
pulpit  for  the  reader. 

The  prior  generally  presided  in  the  frater,  as  the  abbot  had  to 
entertain  the  guests,  but  if  there  were  no  guests  the  abbot  was  to 
dine  with  the  others. 

After  the  preceding  hour  had  been  sung,  if  the  dinner  was  ready, 
the  prior  gave  the  signal,  and  all  went  to  the  laver  and  washed  their 
hands,  after  which  they  entered  the  frater.  If,  however,  the  dinner 
was  not  ready,  he  waited  until  it  was,  the  monks  meanwhile  sitting 
at  their  books  in  the  cloister.  Each  man  as  he  entered  the  frater 
bowed  towards  the  high  table,  and  then  stood  by  his  seat  till  the 
prior  came ;  or,  if  he  were  late,  which  he  was  specially  enjoined  not  to 
be,  men  sat  and  rose  up  at  his  coming.  The  prior  on  taking  his 
place  rang  a  little  bell  for  a  time,1  and  then  the  priest  for  the  week 
blessed  the  meal,  the  convent  joining  in  the  responses.  When  they 
were  sat  down  the  reader  began,  and  the  prior  gave  the  signal  to  the 
rest  by  uncovering  his  bread. 

The  behaviour  of  the  monks  at  table  is  carefully  ordered  in  the 
consuetudines,  and  the  passage  is  curious  from  the  view  it  gives  us  of 
the  customs  of  polite  society  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
No  one  was  to  leave  the  room  during  the  meal,  nor  to  walk  about 
whilst  eating.  He  was  not  to  wash  his  cup  with  his  fingers,  but  he 
might  wipe  it  if  he  liked.  He  might  not  wipe  his  hands  or  his  knife 
on  the  table  cloth  unless  he  first  cleaned  them  on  his  bread.  He 
was  to  help  himself  to  salt  with  his  knife,  and  when  he  drank  he  was 
to  hold  the  cup  with  both  his  hands.2 

^Jamdiu  . .  .  ut  Miserere  mei  Deus  totus  Fountains  were  some  little  cups  like  tea- 

fsalmus  did  fiossit. — Guignard,  p.  181.  cups,  with  two  handles;   and  Mr.  Hope 

The    holding    of    the    cup    in    both  and  I  have  found  others  at  Jervaulx  and 

hands  was,  I  know  not  why,  looked  on  at   Kirkstall.     These   are   no  doubt  the 

as    a    sign   of    lymiiliiy.     Amongst    the  scvf>hi  of  the  monks, 
poitery    which    Mr.  Walbran    found    at 
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At  the  end  of  the  meal  the  prior  stopped  the  reader  and  rang  his 
bell,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  rose  and  went  in  order,  singing  the 
fifty-first  Psalm  on  the  way,  to  the  church,  and  there  returned  thanks. 

The  reader  and  those  who  had  served  at  table  dined  after  the 
others,  one  of  them  presiding,  and  the  same  forms  being  observed  as 
with  the  convent.  But  to  all  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  service, 
had  to  dine  thus  late,  an  extra  allowance  called  mixtum  was  given  on 
all  days  except  the  week-days  in  Lent,  the  rogation  and  ember  days, 
and  certain  vigils.  Mixtum  was  to  each  man  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  bread  and  a  third  of  a  measure  of  drink,' — perhaps  half  a  pint, — 
and  it  was  taken  in  the  frater  before  or  after  sext,  as  the  day  might 
be.  The  younger  men  were  also  allowed  mixtum,  which  they  took 
before  terce. 

In  summer,  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  sleep  in  the  short  nights, 
the  monks  went  to  the  dorter  after  dinner  and  slept  an  hour,  and 
then,  at  the  sound  of  the  church  bell,  they  rose  and  washed,  and 
entered  the  church  for  nones. 

After  nones,  if  there  was  no  supper,  the  monks  went  together  into 
the  frater,  where  those  who  would  might  drink.  It  appears  that  a 
man  might  take  either  water  or  a  part  of  his  allowance. 

After  supper  on  supper-days,  or  after  evensong  at  other  times,  all 
the  monks  assembled  together  in  the  cloister,  and  one  of  them  read 
aloud  either  from  the  Bible  or  from  some  other  book  thought  to  be 
edifying.  This  reading  was  called  collation. 

Every  Saturday,  during  collation,  the  feet  of  all  the  monks  in  turn 
were  washed  by  those  who  had  served  as  cooks  for  the  week  and 
those  who  were  to  do  so  for  the  coming  week.  This  was  the  weekly 
maundy,  and  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ceremony  of 
Maundy  Thursday  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  washing  of  the 
feet  of  the  Apostles,  which  was  observed  in  Cistercian  abbeys  as  it 
was  in  other  places. 

After  collation  all  the  monks  went  together  to  the  church  and 
sang  compline,  which  was  the  last  service  of  the  day,  and  then  they 
went  to  bed.  Absolute  silence  was  to  be  kept  after  compline  until 
the  following  day. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  life  of  the  monks,  varied  only  by  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  alternation  of  feast  and  work -day.  Even  the 
greatest  of  the  church's  holy  days  brought  no  variation,  except  in  the 
service  said  and  the  sermon  in  chapter,  and  the  special  ceremonies 
belonging  to  a  few  of  them  such  as  Ash  Wednesday  and  Palm  Sunday. 
Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  here  than  that  they  were 
observed  in  the  abbeys  as  they  were  in  other  places,  but  with  the 
Cistercian  simplicity  and  studied  absence  of  pomp. 
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When  from  old  age  or  infirmity  the  monk  could  no  longer  take 
his  part  with  his  brethren,  he  withdrew  from  the  cloister  to  the 
infirmary,  where  his  bodily  needs  were  cared  for;  and  he  lived 
dispensed  from  the  exact  observance  of  the  rule,  but  keeping  it,  or  at 
least  being  expected  to  keep  it,  in  the  spirit  and  so  far  to  the  letter 
as  his  weakness  permitted. 

The  soul  of  the  dying  monk  was  sped  on  its  way  with  much 
solemnity.  The  abbot  himself,  or  in  his  absence  the  priest  highest 
in  office,  administered  the  last  sacraments  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  convent,  who  were  summoned  to  the  church  for  the  purpose, 
and  went  thence  in  procession,  singing  psalms  by  the  way,  to  the 
place  where  the  sick  man  lay.  When  the  last  moment  came,  the 
dying  man  was  laid  upon  the  floor,  where  ashes  had  been  strewn  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  This  was  a  practice  not  peculiar  to  Cistercians 
or  even  to  monks.  And  even  as  early  as  the  date  of  the  first  written 
Customs,  the  Cistercians  had  so  far  toned  down  the  harshness  of  it 
as  to  direct1  that  a  mat  or  some  straw  be  laid  over  the  ashes  and  a 
quilt  over  all.  The  tabula  or  clapper,  which  was  a  board  hung  in  the 
cloister  and  struck  with  a  mallet,  was  sounded,  and  at  once,  if  the 
monks  were  at  work  or  in  cloister  or  doing  anything  which  could  be 
left,  all  hurried  to  the  dying  man.  If  they  were  in  church,  some  only 
went,  and  the  others  followed  when  they  had  finished  what  they  were 
engaged  upon.  And  so  the  monk  died,  with  his  brethren  praying 
round  him. 

After  death  the  body  was  washed  in  a  place  reserved  for  that  use, 
and  was  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet,  the  convent  meanwhile  saying 
an  appointed  service  of  psalms  and  prayers  in  another  place  not  far 
away,  to  which  the  body  was  brought  when  made  ready,  and  the 
abbot  sprinkled  it  with  holy  water  and  censed  it,  and  it  was  taken  to 
the  church  with  procession  and  singing.  If  it  were  before  dinner, 
Mass  for  the  dead  was  said,  and  the  body  buried  that  day.  But  if 
it  were  after  dinner,  the  burial  was  put  off  until  the  next  day,  when 
Mass  could  be  said ;  and  meanwhile  a  number  of  monks  were  always 
in  the  church,  keeping  up  a  continual  service  for  the  dead.  After 
the  Mass  the  body  was  solemnly  taken  to  the  graveyard  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  and  there  buried.  For  thirty  days  a  special 
memory  of  the  deceased  was  kept  in  church  and  in  chapter,  his  name 
was  entered  in  the  book  and  read  out  in  chapter  year  by  year  as  his 
death-day  came  round,  and  notice  of  the  death  was  sent  by  a  special 
messenger  bearing  a  brief  to  other  houses  which  were  bound  by  a 
mutual  agreement  to  do  for  each  others'  members  as  for  their  own. 

1  Consmtudincs,  cap.  xcini.  (Gui^nard,  p.  206). 
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At  every  meal  a  share  of  the  food  was  set  apart  in  the  name  of  the 
dead  and  given  to  the  poor,  whose  prayers  were  expected  in  return. 

These  memorials  after  death  were  very  highly  valued  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  was  to  obtain  a  share  in  them  that  people  living  in  the 
world  sought  to  be  associated  with  or,  as  the  phrase  then  went,  to 
be  joined  with  the  family  of  the  abbeys.  These  were  the  familiares 
of  whom  mention  is  made  in  monastic  writings.  They  took  no 
obligations  upon  themselves  on  admission.  But  generally  as  benefactors 
they  paid  in  things  temporal  for  the  spiritual  benefits  which  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  receiving.  A  monk  might  ask  for  the 
prayers  of  his  convent  on  the  death  of  his  father,  mother,  brother,  or 
sister,  and  they  were  to  be  given,  but  he  might  not  ask  them  for  others. 
And  each  year  during  the  general  chapter  the  dead  relations  of  the 
brethren  of  the  order  were  absolved  by  name  by  the  assembled  abbots.1 

The  conversi  or  lay  brethren  lived  partly  in  the  abbey  and  partly  in 
the  outlying  granges,  of  which,  under  the  cellarer,  they  had  the  charge. 
Whilst  in  the  abbey,  their  life  was  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
monks,  except  that  as  their  want  of  letters  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  take  their  parts  in  the  services  as  the  monks  did,  they  kept  the 
canonical  hours  differently,  saying  at  each  certain  verses  and  responds, 
and  instead  of  psalms  and  lessons,  saying  Pater  Noster  and  Gloria  Patri 
alternately  a  number  of  times,  varying  from  forty  at  vigils  on  feasts  of 
twelve  lessons,  to  five  at  the  minor  hours  daily.  These  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  which  was  said  daily  after 
dinner  as  by  the  monks,  the  lay  brethren  were  to  know  by  heart.2 
When  in  church  they  repeated  their  prayers  privately  and  in  silence, 
because  at  the  same  time  the  monks  were  saying  their  office  in  their 
quire.  But  elsewhere  they  said  them  openly. 

The  brethren  rose  later  than  the  monks, — in  winter  not  till  the 
monks  had  partly  sung  their  vigils,  and  in  summer  not  till  they  sang 
mattins  (lauds)  at  dawn.  Then  having  said  their  own  offices  up  to 
the  end  of  prime,  the  brethren  went  out  to  work.  On  Sundays  and 
on  non-working  feasts  they  kept  the  same  times  as  the  monks,  and 
on  these  days  they  were  present  at  both  Masses,  unless  they  held 
offices  which  prevented  them.  Each  brother  was  to  receive  holy 
communion  seven  times  in  the  year  on  specified  feasts,  or  as  near  to 
them  as  might  be.  They  who  lived  in  granges  were  expected  to  come 
to  the  abbey  for  their  communion,  but  for  sufficient  reason  the  abbot 
might  allow  them  to  make  it  elsewhere. 

1Consi(etudittes,ca.p.xcviiu.(Gmgnard,  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  not  named 

p.  217).  amongst   the   things   to   be   taught   to  a 

-  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Are  Maria,  Cistercian    lay    brother    in    the    twelfth 

the  repetition  of  which  became  so  large  a  century, 
part  of  the  devotion  of  the  illiterate  at  the 
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On  days  when  'there  was  a  sermon  in  the  monks'  chapter-house, 
the  lay  brethren  went  to  hear  it.  And  three  times  a  year,— on  the 
morrows  of  Christmas-day,  Easter-day  and  Whitsun-day, — their  own 
chapter  was  -held,  the  abbot  or  one  appointed  by  him  presiding,  and 
like  forms  being  used  as  in  the  monks'  chapter.  The  admission  of 
lay  novices  was  formally  made  in  their  own  chapter,  after  they  had 
been  received '  in  that. '  of  the  monks,  and  it  might  be  specially 
assembled  for  the  purpose. 

The  brothers  dined  and  supped  in  their  own  frater  at  the  same 
time  and  of  the  same  dishes  as  the  monks  in  theirs,  and  observing 
like  forms,  except  that  the  brothers  could  not  provide  a  reader  from 
themselves,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  one  was  supplied  to  them  by 
the  monks.  Their  prior,  one  of  themselves,  presided  at  table ;  and 
after  dinner  they  said  grace  in  the  church  as  the  monks  did.  The 
allowance  for  mixtum  to  a  lay  brother  was  half  a  pound  of  bread,  being 
twice  that  given  to  a  monk,  but  without  winej  or,  instead  of  that  which 
was  the  ordinary  table  bread  of  the  convent  he  might,  if  he  wished, 
have  a  larger  quantity  of  coarse  bread.  Of  this  coarse  bread,  which 
was  probably  such  as  was  commonly  eaten  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
time,  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  stint  to  the  Cistercian  lay 
brother  over  and  above  his  "commons"  which  was,  as  to  a  monk,  the 
pound  of  bread  directed  by  St.  Benedict.  This  additional  allowance 
of  food  was  because  of  the  harder  work  done  by  the  lay  brother ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  in  granges  where  probably  the  work  was  hardest, 
the  fasting-days, — that  is,  the  days  upon  which  there  was  only  one 
set  meal, — were  much  fewer  than  in  the  abbeys  themselves. 

The  lay  brothers  worked  for  the  benefit  and  profit  of  their  house 
irr  all  sorts  of  useful  crafts,  but  such  as  ministered  to  luxury  were 
forbidden.  They  were  to  observe  silence  generally,  smiths  only  being 
allowed  to  speak  in  their  workshops.  Other  trades  had  "parlours" 
outside  their  shops,  where  necessary  talking  might  be  done.  If  a 
stranger  addressed  them  on  the  road  they  were  to  give  him  necessary 
information,  but  to  tell  him  civilly  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  talk. 

In  sickness  and  in  death  the  treatment  of  a  lay  brother  scarcely 
differed  from  that  of  a  monk,  and  like  service  was  done  for  him 
after  death. 

NOTE. — The  three  chapters  on  the  Cistercian  Order  printed  here  were  written  for 
the  Yorkshire  Archaolngical  Journal  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  were  intended  to 
appear  separately  in  successive  numbers,  and  to  be  followed  by  two  more  on  the  Decay 
of  the  Rule  and  on  the  Cistercian  Buildings.  It  now  happens  that  the  three  appear 
together  at  a  time  when  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work  I  am  not  able  to  write  the 
other  two.  But  I  hope  to  do  so  before  long.  Since  these  were  written  there  has 
appeared  n  new  edition  of  the  Nomasticon  Ctsterctense,  in  which  are  printed  the  early 
texts  fir>t  use.l  by  Guignard  and  h-.-re  quoted  from  his  book.  The  Nomasticon  is  the 
official  book,  and  perhaps  less  rare  in  England  than  the  other,  and  in  future  reference 
will  be  made  to  it.— J.  T.  M. 


EOUNTAINS   ABBEY. 

BY  W.    H.    ST.   JOHN    HOPE,   M.A. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ALTHOUGH  it  cannot  compare  in  architectural  splendour  with  Tintern, 
nor  in  beauty  of  situation  with  Rievaulx,  Fountains  Abbey,  from  the 
great  extent  and  preservation  of  its  buildings,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  studied,  certainly  takes  the  first  place  in  importance  among 
the  Cistercian  abbeys  of  England  and  Wales.  The  .buildings  have, 
moreover,  been  freed  from  the  encumbrance  of  rubbish,  trees,  and 
ivy ;  and  are  maintained  by  their  noble  owner  in  excellent  order. 

Much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  the  history  and 
architecture  of  Fountains  Abbey,  the  best  accounts  being  by  the  late 
Mr.  Walbran  and  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  but  no  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made  to  shew  the  true  uses  of  the  various  buildings  by  com- 
parison with  the  existing  remains  and  documentary  history  of  other 
Cistercian  houses. 

To  Mr.  Walbran  a  double  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  (i)  for  his 
successful  endeavours  to  have  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  properly 
excavated,  and  (2)  for  the  valuable  series  of  documents  bearing  on  its 
history,  edited  by  him  for  the  Surtees  Society,  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  issued  in  1863, l  and  an  incomplete  second  volume  in  1878, 
after  his  death.  The  important  excavations  carried  out  by  the  late 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon  were  the  outcome  of  a  privately-printed  tract 
written  and  issued  by  Mr.  Walbran  in  1846,  entitled  "Observations  on 
the  necessity  of  clearing  out  the  conventual  church  of  Fountains." 
The  excavations  were  actually  begun  in  November,  1848,  on  the  site 
of  the  monks'  infirmary,  then  known  as  the  abbot's  house,  and  were 
afterwards  extended  to  the  area  between  it  and  the  cloister,  and 
finally  to  the  church.3 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills's  paper  was  published  by  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  in  1871  in  Collectanea  Archaologia*  and  is  the  first 

1  Memorials  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  54-66,  and  Memorials  of  the  Abbey  of 
of  Fountains,   collected   and   edited   by  St.  Mary  of  Fountains  (Surtees  Society, 
John  Richard  Walbran,  F.S.A.  (Surtees  67),   ii.    part   i.    107-113,    114-144,    and 
Society,  42),  vol.  i.  145-158. 

2  See  Associated  Architectural  Societies'  3Vol.  ii.  251-302. 
Reports  and  Papers,  i.  263-292  and  iii. 

VOL.  XV.  U 
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to  hnical  account  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  abbey.  Mr.  Hills 
was  also  the  first  to  recognise  that  the  so-called  abbot's  house  was 
actually  the  infirmary.  His  paper  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  plan 
from  his  own  measurements  and  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  as  well  as  by 
some  admirable  drawings,  some  of  which,  with  permission,  have  been 
reproduced  in  the  present  paper.  Besides  his  paper  on  Fountains 
Abbey,  Mr.  Hills  wrote  important  contributions  on  the  Cistercian 
abbeys  of  Buildwas,1  Ford,2  and  Croxden,3  and  useful  notes  concerning 
Rievaulx,4  Bindon,5  and  Roche6  abbeys. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  various  papers  by  Mr.  Hills,  much 
new  matter  has  become  available  concerning  the  Cistercian  Order 
through  the  publication  of  the  Consuetudines  and  other  important 
documents.7  These  have  been  made  excellent  use  of  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite  in  his  valuable  paper  on  "the  Cistercian  Plan"8  and  by 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  in  his  exhaustive  edition  of  the  "Cistercian 
Statutes,  A.D.  1256-7,"  etc.9 

The  following  paper  has  been  written  after  a  sojourn  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey  during  the  whole  of  September,  1887,  and 
September,  1888,  and  a  comparative  examination  of  the  remains  of 
nearly  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries  in  this  country.  The  writer  has 
also  collated  and  compared  the  extensive  documentary  matter  relating  to 
the  abbeys  of  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Meaux,  Croxden,  Pipewell,  Waverley, 
Newenham,  Louth  Park,  Whalley,  Rievaulx,  and  others.  The  results  of 
these  and  other  researches  have  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  uses  of 
•  the  various  parts  of  Fountains  Abbey,  and  to  conclusions  sometimes 
differing  from  those  of  former  investigators.  These  conclusions  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  most  interesting  account  of  a  visit  of  the  Queen 
of  Sicily  in  1517  to  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  where  the  arrangements 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  daughter  house  of  Fountains.  This 
document  was  published  by  M.  Didron  so  long  ago  as  1845,  but 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  English  antiquaries.10 
Finally,  the  conclusions  now  set  forth  were  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  at  a  special  excursion  to 
Fountains  Abbey  in  1888,  and  accepted  by  those  present  who  were 

1  Collectanea  Archa-ologica,  i.  99-112.  tutiones,  new  edition   by  Hugh  Sejalon, 

2/<W.-  ii.  I45-I59-  Solesmes,  1892. 

8  Journal  of  the  British  Archaological  «  Yorkshire  Archaological  Journal,  vii. 

Association,  xxi.  294-315.  239-258. 

*Ibid.  xxviii.  298-301.  a  ibid.  ix.  223-240,  338-361 ;  x.  51-62, 

\n£r   X1X>  322~324'  217-233,  388-406,  502-522;  xi.  95-127. 

,xxx'  42I-430'  J  °  Annales  Archfologiques,  iii.  223-239, 

I'h.  Guignard,  Les  Monuments  primi-  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Micklethwaite  for 

tifs  de  1 1  KtfUnstfrcitntu,  Dijon,  1878;  bringing  this  important  document  to  my 

Julian  Pans,  Nomasticon  Cisterciense  seu  notice. 
andifuiores    ordinis    Cisterdensis  consti- 
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specially  qualified  to  express  an  opinion.  Such  additional  matter  as 
has  come  to  light  since  has  been  entirely  of  a  confirmatory  character. 

In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  between  the  writing  and  the 
printing  of  this  paper,  another  important  contribution  has  been  made 
to  the  architectural  history  of  Fountains  Abbey  by  the  publication 
of  a  monumental  series  of  plans  and  measured  drawings  done  for 
the  Marquess  of  Ripon  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve. l  The  drawings  are 
elevations  to  scale  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  and  they  represent 
not  only  the  architectural  features,  but  each  course  and  stone  of  the 
masonry,  and  any  important  scar,  defect  or  crack.  They  are,  in  fact, 
accurate  pictures  of  almost  every  wall  in  the  abbey.  The  plates  are 
accompanied  by  an  historical  introduction  and  an  excellent  architectural 
description.  As  Mr.  Reeve  has  adopted  most  of  the  writer's  new 
ascriptions  of  the  buildings,  it  is  but  fair  to  him  as  well  as  the 
writer  to  state  that  the  debateable  points  were  fully  discussed  between 
them  on  the  spot. 

Besides  Mr.  Reeve's  drawings,  another  set  of  almost  equal 
importance  has  been  made  independently  by  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear, 
but  not  published.  The  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Brakspear 
for  his  admirable  plan  of  the  abbey,  which  he  has  obligingly  drawn 
out  and  placed  at  its  disposal,  and  is  further  indebted  to.  Mr.  Reeve 
for  the  liberal  permission  so  freely  accorded  to  the  writer  to  make 
use  of  his  drawings  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

GENERAL    HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  Fountains  Abbey 
is  fully  set  forth  in  an  early  chronicle  dictated  by  Serlo,  one  of 
the  first  monks,  to  Hugh,  a  monk  of  the  daughter  house  of  Kirkstall. 
This  chronicle  has  been  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,2  for  whom  it 
was  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Walbran,  together  with  a  most  valuable 
series  of  charters  and  other  illustrative  documents.  We  learn  from 
the  chronicle  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1132,- certain  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  laxity  of  the  rule  as  there  observed,  determined  to  leave  the 
monastery  and  adopt  the  Cistercian  rule.  Their  proposal  met  with 
the  greatest  opposition .  on  the  part  of  the  brethren,  and  it- was  not 
until  they  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  archbishop,  Thurstan,  who 

1/f  monograph  on  the  Abbey  of  S.  Mary  reduced  to  a  scale  of  n^  feet  to  an  inch. 
of  Fountains.    By  J.  Arthur  Reeve,  archi-  3  Vol.  xlii.     Memorials  of  the  abbey  of 

tect,  fol.  London  (Sprague  &  Co.),  1892.  St.  Mary   of  Fountains,   collected    and 

Mr.  Reeves's  plans  and  drawings  were  all  edited  byjohn  Richard  Wai  bran,  F.S.A., 

made  to  a  uniform  scale  of  8  feet  to  an  vol.  i.  1-129. 
inch,   but    as    published    they   are   alike 
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took  them  under  his  protection  and  gave  them  shelter  for  a  time, 
that  they  were  able  to  carry  out  their  object.  The  brethren  who 
thus  left  vSt.  Mary's  Abbey  included  Richard  the  prior,  Richard  the 
sacrist,  and  eleven  other  brethren,  but  one  of  the  latter  afterwards 
returned  to  the  monastery;  their  number  was,  however,  again  raised 
to  thirteen  by  the  addition  of  Robert,  a  monk  of  Whitby. 

After  spending  Christmas-day  at  Ripon  with  Archbishop  Thurstan, 
he  assigned  to  them  a  dwelling  place,  "a  place  remote  from  all 
the  world,  uninhabited,  set  with  thorns,  and  among  the  hollows  of 
mountains  and  prominent  rocks  on  every  side,  fit  more,  as  it  seemed, 
for  the  dens  of  wild  beasts  than  for  the  uses  of  mankind.  And  the 
name  of  this  spot  is  Skelldale,  a  valley  of  a  stream  flowing  in  the 
same  place."  Here  the  monks,  under  prior  Richard  as  their  abbot, 
took  up  their  abode,  and  spent  the  winter  in  much  hardship,  their 
only  shelter  being  a  thatched  hut  round  the  stem  of  a  great  elm 
that  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  their  food  bread  given  to 
them  by  the  good  archbishop.  During  the  day,  some  occupied  them- 
selves in  weaving  mats,  others  in  cutting  twigs  in  the  neighbouring 
wood  whence  an  oratory  might  be  constructed  (unde  oratorium 
construatur),  while  yet  others  applied  themselves  to  cultivating  little 
gardens. 

The  winter  over,  the  brethren,  having  taken  counsel  among 
themselves  and  decided  to  adopt  the  Cistercian  rule,  sent  messengers 
to  St.  Bernard,  the  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  setting  forth  in  their 
letter  the  reason  of  their  departure  from  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  and 
asking  to  be  admitted  into  the  Order.  The  messengers  returned, 
bringing  letters  from  St.  Bernard,  and  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  Geoffrey 
by  name,  who  taught  the  brethren  the  new  rule  into  which  they  were 
now  formally  admitted.  The  number  of  the  brethren  was  further 
increased  by  the  addition  of  seven  clerks  and  ten  novices.  After 
this,  a  great  famine  visited  the  district,  and  the  unfortunate  brethren 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  for  food  that  they  cooked  herbs  and 
leaves,  and  so  "the  elm  under  which  they  had  so  long  abode 
conferred  a  double  benefit  upon  them,  being  a  shelter  in  the  winter, 
food  in  summer."1 

For  two  years  the  convent  laboured  in  great  poverty,  until  at  last, 
in  despair,  the  abbot  himself  went  to  Clairvaux  and  asked  St.  Bernard 
to  find  him  and  his  brethren  a  place  there.  St.  Bernard  granted  this 
request  and  assigned  one  of  the  granges  of  his  abbey  to  them,  with 
the  adjoining  lands.  During,  however,  Abbot  Richard's  absence, 


1  "  Ulmus   ilia  sub  qua  diu   consede- 
rant,   duplex   eis  beneficium   prsestabat ; 


hospicium  in  hyeme,  in   aestate,  pulmen- 
tum."    Memorials  of  Fountains,  i.  49. 
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Hugh,  dean  of  York,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  was  moved  to 
resign  his  office  and  join  the  convent  of  Fountains,  bringing  with 
him  not  only  money  and  portable  property,  but  books  of  the  holy 
scriptures. 

The  proposed  removal  across  the  seas  was  now  abandoned,  and  ! 
the  convent  apportioned  their  newly  acquired  wealth  into  three  parts:  I 
one  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  second  for  their  buildings,  and  the 
rest  for  the  necessities  of  the  monastery.  Two  other  canons  of 
York,  named  Serlo  and  Tosti,  both  men  of  substance,  also  followed 
the  example  of  their  dean,  and  joined  the  community  of  Fountains, 
and  added  their  wealth  to  the  common  fund.  From  that  day  the 
abbey  increased  in  wealth  and  importance,  and  the  convent  in 
numbers,  so  much  so  that  only  five  years  after  its  foundation,  viz.  in 
1138,  a  daughter  house,  that  of  Newminster,  was  founded,  and  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  temporary  buildings  were  ready  for  their 
reception  in  the  following  year,  was  colonized  by  a  convent  of  monks 
from  Fountains. 

Although  the  history  of  the  foundation,  and  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  the  first  monks  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  chronicle, 
nothing  whatever  is  said  therein  about  the  building  of  the  church 
and  monastery.  Other  and  later  documents,  however,  fortunately 
exist,  which,  aided  by  what  the  buildings  themselves  tell,  enable  us 
to  trace  with  tolerable  certainty  the  growth  of  the  church  and  the 
monastic  buildings. 

According  to  the  Cistercian  rule,  every  new  abbey  was  to  commence 
with  an  abbot  and  twelve  other  monks,  for  whose  abode  certain 
buildings  were  to  be  previously  set  up,  viz.  a  church  or  oratory,  a  frater, 
dorter,  a  guesthouse,  and  a  porter's  lodge.1  The  circumstances  of  the 
founding  of  Fountains  Abbey  did  not,  of  course,  in  its  case  allow 
this  to  be  done,  but  the  chronicle  shews  that  it  was  carried  out  as 
regards  the  daughter  houses.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Newminster  we 
are  told  that  the  founder,  in  1138,  "edificiis  inibi,  de  more,  dispositis, 
abbatiam  construit";2  at  Louth  Park  in  1139,  "missis  fratribus  in  locis 
designatis  edificia  construit,  erigit  officinasj";3  and  at  Woburn  in  1145, 
"sedificiis  de  more  constructis."4  These  first  buildings  were  usually 

~~  I 

1The  statute  in  the  Consuetudines  is       oratorio,     refectorio,     dormitorio,     cella  • 
as  follows :  hospitum   et   portarii,    necessariis    etiam 

"  Quomodo  novella  ecclesia  Abbate  et  temporalibus :    ut  et  vivere,  et   Regulam 

monachis  et  ceteris  necessariis  ordi netur.       ibidem  statim  valeant  observare."     Nom- 
Duodecim    monachi    cum   abbate    tercio       asticcn  Cisterciensc  (ed.  1892),  215. 
decimo  ad  coenobia  nova  transmittantur:  2  Dugdale's    Monasticon    Anglicanum 

nee   tamen   illuc   destinetur  donee  locus       (ed.  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel),  v.  399. 
libris.domibus  et  necessariis  aptetur,  libris  3  Memorials  of  Fountains,  \.  68. 

dumtaxat    missali,  Regula,  libro   Usuum,  4  Dugdale's     Monasticon     Anglicanum 

psalterio,    hymnario,    colleclaneo,  lectio-       (ed.  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel),  v.  479. 
naiio,  antiphonario,  gradali,  domibusque 
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of  a  temporary  character  only,  probably  of  wood,  or  even  wattle  and 

daub.     Occasionally  we  get  a  more  or  less  detailed  account  of  them. 

Thus,  at  Meaux,  the  founder  caused  to  be  built  for  his  new  convent 

"quandam-  magnani    domum,    licet    ex    vili    cemate,   ....   in    qua 

conventus  adventurus,  donee  providentius  pro  eis  ordinaretur,  habitaret. 

Fecit   etiam   quandam   capellam   juxta   domum   prsedictam  ....  ubi 

monachi  omnes  in  inferiori  solario  postea  decubabant,  et  in  superiori 

divina  officia  devotius  persolvebant."1     And  we  are  further  told  that 

shortly    afterwards,   on    account    of    the    increase    in    their    numbers, 

"capella    de    qua    superius    fiebat    mentio,    quse    tune    oratorium    et 

dormitbrium  mortachorum  exstiterat,  nimis  arcta  erat,  ubi  tot  monachi 

et  psallerent  et  pausarent.    Abbas  ipse  Adam  et  monachi  aedificaverunt 

"magnam  illam  domum  ubi  nunc  brasium  nostrum  conficitur  de  tabulis 

quae    de    ipso    castro    ligneo    exstiterunt2;    cujus    partem    superiorem 

similiter  pro  oratorio,  inferiorem  vero  pro  dormitorio  diutius  habuerunt."3 

Though,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  no  account  of  the  early  buildings 

at  Fountains,  we  know  that  the  monks  were  at  first  housed  in  temporary 

i  structures  of  some  sort,  since  one  of  their  first  acts  on  the  coming  of 

I  Geoffrey  of  Clairvaux  was  to  build  huts   (casas  erigunt}.     When  the 

present  buildings  were  begun  is  uncertain ;   hardly,  one  would  think, 

during  the  monks'  first  two  years  of  distress  and  poverty,  but  more 

probably  when  the  Dean  of  York  brought  them  his  wealth,  in   1135. 

Of  one   thing,  however,  there   can  be  no  doubt,  that   the   plan    was 

laid    out    on    the    peculiar   Cistercian    lines   under   the    direction    of 

Geoffrey   de   Clairvaux.     The   greater   part   of    the   church    was    also 

probably  built  under  his  supervision,  as  there  are  certain  un-English 

features  about  the  existing  nave  and   transepts   which  are  not  found 

elsewhere,  and  appear  to  be  due  to  foreign  influence. 

Although  subsequent  alterations  have  done  much  to  obliterate  the 
first  buildings,  considerable  remains  of  them  exist ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  not  only  that  they  were  originally  laid  out  on  a  large  scale, 
but  that  the  plan  of  the  present  buildings  is  in  the  main  that  first 
set  out. 

Of  the  original  buildings  the  transepts  and  nave  of  the  church 
are  yet  standing,  and  the  plan  and  extent  of  the  presbytery  can  be 
traced.  A  good  deal  of  the  eastern  range  also  remains,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  walls  of  the  appendages  east  of  it.  The  buildings  on  the  south 

'  Ckronica  dc  Mtha  (Rolls  Series,  43),  quod  Robertus  de  Stutevilla  dominus  de 

Cotyngham,  viz.  castrum   ligneum,  mon- 

\iz.   William    Fossards    castle   "de  asterio   contulit,  unde   plures  monasterii 

feraunt  in  terntono  de  Byrdsallia,"  aedificatse  fuerunt  officime."    Chnnica  de 

which   the  Larl  of  Albemarle  "  omnino  Me/sa,  i    105 

rlirutum  fuerat  et   destructum.     De  quo  a  Chronica  de  Meha,  i.  106-107. 
quidcm  castro,  ut  dicitur,  fuit  mreremiurn 
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of  the  cloister  have  nearly  all  been  reconstructed,  but  a  fragment  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  cloister,  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  western 
range  are  of  the  earliest  work,  and  prove  that  the  cloister  was  from 
the  beginning  of  the  same  size  as  now. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  later  alterations,  it. is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
precise  order  in  which  the  original  church  and  monastic  offices  were 
built :  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  usual  practice 
was  followed.  That  is  to  say,  the  church  would  be  the  first  work ;  then 
the  cloister,  probably  only  of  wood ;  then  the  whole  of  the  eastern  range,' 
with  the  monks' dorter,  etc.;  next  the  great  western  building,  having  the  . 
lay  brothers'  frater  and  other  offices  below,  and  their  dorter  above ; 
followed  by  the  warming-house,  frater,  and  kitchen,  forming  the 
south  range. 

At  Meaux  the  south  range  was  built  before  the  western  range ; 
the  stone  arcade  of  the  cloister  was  the  next  work,  followed  by  a  new 
great  garderobe  for  the*  monks,  and  the  .monastic  infirmary. 

The  gatehouse,  guest-houses,  and  other  buildings  in  the  outer 
court,  were  generally  among  the  earliest  works,  though  not  always 
built  of  stone. 

How  long  the  first  buildings  at  Fountains  were  in  course  of 
construction  is  uncertain.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  there  is  evidence 
that  most  of  them  were  built  by  1147,  which  gives  a  possible  period 
of  twelve  years  since  they  were  seriously  begun. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  the  account  of  the  building  of 
the  daughter  abbey  of  Kirkstall.  The  monks  occupied  the  site  in 
1152,  having  removed  from  Barnoldswick,  where  they  had  been  first 
established  in  1147.  Henry  de  Lacy,  the  founder,  himself  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  church,  and  built  the  whole  of  it  at  his  own  cost ; 
and  it  was  dedicated  in  1159.  In  the  days  of  the  first  abbot,  who  . 
died  in  1182,  "erecta  sunt  edificia  de  Kirkestall  ex  lapide  et  lignis  j 
delatis.1  Ecclesia  videlicet  et  utrumque  dormitorium  monachorum 
scilicet  et  conversorum,  utrumque  etiam  refectorjum,  claustrum,  et 
capitulum  et  aliae  officinae  infra  abbatiam  necessariae,  et  hsec  omnia 
tegulis  optime  cooperta.  Officinas  grangiarum  ipse  disposuit  et  omnia 
foris  et  intus  sapienter  ordinavit."2 

In  1147,  in  consequence  of  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
the  abbot  of  P'ountains  in  the  deposition  of  William,  archbishop  of 
York,  we  are  told  by  the  chronicler  that  the  friends  of  the  latter 
"veniunt  Fontes  in  manu  armata,  et,  effractis  foribus,  ingrediuntur 
sanctuarium  cum  superbia,  irruunt  per  officinas,  diripiunt  spolia,  et  non 

1  Here  again   is  evidence  of  the  first  2  Dugdale's    Moiiasticon    Anglicaimm 

buildings  being  of  wood.  (ed.  Caley,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel),  v.  531. 
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invento  quern  qujerebant  abbate,  sancta  ilia  a;dificia,  grandi  labore 
constructa,  subjectis  ignibus,  redigunt  in  favillam.  Non  defertur  ordini ; 
non  defertur  altari.  Stant  prope,  sacer  ille  conventus ;  et  edificia,  in 
suo  sudore  constructa,  non  sine  cordis  dolore,  vident  flammis  involvi, 
cineres  mox  futura.  Solum  illis,  in  tanti  discrimine,  salvatur  oratorium 
cum  officinis  contiguis,  orationis,  ut  creditur,  usibus  reservatum, 
ipsumque  semiustum,  sicut  torris.raptus  de  incendio.  Abbas  sanctus, 
ante  basim  altaris  prostratus,  .orationi  incumbit.  Non  videtur  ab  aliquo, 
non  laeditur  ab  aliquo,  manus  enim  Domini  protexit  [eum]."1 

The  extent  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  fire  is  now  very 
difficult  to  estimate.  No  great  harm  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
the  church,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  existing  remains; 
but  the  buildings  round  the  cloister  were  so  ruined  that  they  had 
subsequently  either  to  be  .reconstructed  or  rebuilt.  The  abbot  and 
convent  do  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  disheartened  by  the  fire; 
as  the  chronicler  says :  "abbas  autem  et  fratres  confortati  in  Domino, 
quasi  post  naufragium,  resumptis  viribus,  navigationem  instaurant ; 
lapsa  reparant,  ruinosa  reformant,  et  sicut  scriptum  est  'Lateres  ceci- 
derunt,  sed  quadris  lapidibus  re-edificatur.'  Adjuvabant  eos  ad  vicinia 
viri  fideles;  et  consurgit  fabrica  longe  festivior  quam  ante  fuit."2 

The  portions  of  the  abbey  first  rebuilt  after  the  fire  were  those 
which  were  most  needed,  viz.  the  eastern  range,  with  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  monks'  dorter  over,  and  the  northern  half  of  the 
western  range  for  the  accommodation  of  the  conversi.  The  eastern 
of  the  two  guest-houses  in  the  outer  court  also  appears  to 
have  been  built  just  after  the  fire,  and  was  closely  followed  by 
the  western  guest  -  house.  The  new  works  were  certainly  well 
advanced  before  1170,  for  abbot  Richard  died  in  that  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapter-house  (in  capitulo).  Of  the  next  abbot,  Robert, 
who  ruled  over  the  abbey  until  his  death  in  1179,  it  is  recorded: 
"instauravit  ecclesiae  fabricam,  edificia  construxit  sumptuosa."  What 
reparation  of  the  church  is  here  referred  to  is  doubtful ;  it  is  possible 
that  some  works  on  the  now-destroyed  presbytery  may  be  meant. 

1  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i.  loi,  102.  them  is  included  in  the  list  of  abbots; 

Memorials    of    Fountains,     i.     102.  and  the  epitaph  of  John    of  Kent   calls 

It    is   doubtful    who  is   the  abbot   here  him    the     tenth     abbot,    whereas    were 

referred    to    as    the    rebuilder.      Henry  Maurice  and  Thorald  reckoned  as  abbots 

Murdac,  the  abbot  at   the   time  of  the  he    would    rank    as    twelfth.       It    thus 

fire,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  York  appears    that    Henry    Murdac  held    the 

on  December  7th,  1147.   Notwithstanding  abbacy   with   his   archbishopric,  and    so 

that  the  chronicle  gives  as  his  immediate  the  former  did  not  become  vacant  until 

successors  Maurice,  a  monk  of  Kievaulx,  his  death  in  1153,  when  he  was  succeeded 

who    ruled    hardly    three    months,   and  at  Fountains  by  Richard,  prior  of  Clair- 

Thorald,   also    a    Rievaulx    monk,   who  vaux. 
resigned     after    two    years,    neither    of 
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The  "  sumptuous  buildings "  of  abbot  Robert  are  probably  the  frater 
and  adjoining  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister,  and  the 
southern  half  of  the  great  western  range. 

Under  the  successive  rules  of  abbots  William  (1179-90)  and  Ralph 
Haget  (1190-1203),  there  is  no  record  of  any  building. 

The  next  three  abbots  all  bore  the  name  of  John,  and  each  is 
recorded  to  have  made  important  alterations  in  and  additions  to 
the  monastery. 

The  first  of  the  three,  known  as  John  of  York,  was  abbot  from 
1203  to  121 1,  and  during  his  rule  the  number  *  of  the  monks  so  f 
increased  that  there  were  not  enough-  altars  -for  them  to  celebrate  at,  /  j 
and  the  quire  was  not  large  enough .  to  contain  them,  "facta  est!; 
congregatio  monachorum  numerosior  quam  solebat,  nam  et  altaria 
pauciora  ad  celebrandum,  et  chorus  humilior  et  obscurior,  et  minus 
capax  tantae  multitudinis."  The  abbot  therefore  set  to  work  to.  remedy 
the  inconvenience  by  enlarging  the  church  eastwards,  or  as  the 
chronicler  puts  it :  "  Aggressus  est  pro  magnitudine  animi  ejus 
magnum  inchoare,  novam  scilicet  fabricam  ecclesiae  Fontanensis,  opus 
inusitatum  et  admirandum,  feliciter  inchoatum,  sed  felicius  consum- 
matum."  Many  men,  we  are  told,  wondered  at  the  daring  and  courage 
of  the  man,  because  he  presumed  at  such  a  time  to  commence  so 
unwonted  and  so  sumptuous  a  work.  He,  however,  trusting  in  God's 
help,  and  placing  his  hope  in  the  Lord,  "fundamentum  fabricae  posuit, 
columnas  quasdam  erexit."  His  death  happening  in  the  midst  of  the 
work,  it  was  carried  on  by  his  .successor,  John  the  second,  abbot  from 
'1211  to  1219,  and  finally  completed  by  John  of  Kent,  who  ruled  over 
the  abbey  from  1220  to  1247  ;  or,  to  quote  the  final  words  of  the 
chronicler :  "  Et  factum  est  inusitatum  quiddam  in  hac  parte  quod 
tres  sibi  Johannes  successive  Fontanensi  ecclesiae  praefuerunt,  quorum 
unus  fabricam  inchoavit,  secundus  inchoatam  viriliter  provexit,  tercius 
provectam  gloriose  consummavit."1  Leland,  in  his  Collectanea, 2  gives  a 
much  fuller  account  of  the  works  done  by  John  of  Kent :  "  Successit  in 
abbatia  Fontium  Joannes  de  Cantia,  qui  novam  basilicam  consummavit, 
et  altaria  novem  instituit.  Addidit  et  novo  operi  pictum  pavimentum. 
Claustrum  novum  construxit,  et  infirmitorium.  Porro  xenodochium 
pauperum,  sicut  hactenus  cernitur,  venustissime  fabricavit  in  introitu 
primae  areas  versus  austrum."  He  also  notes  :  "  Novem  altaria  in 
transversa  insula  orientalissimae  partis  ecclesise,  ubi  multae  columnae  ex 
nigro  marmore  albis  maculis  et  magnis  intersperse.  Erant  et  in 
capitulo  Fontium  et  in  refectorio  magnae  columnae  ejusdem  marmoris." 
A  third  but  similar  account  of  John  of  Kent's  work  is  also  given  in  the 

1  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i.  128.  aiv.  109. 
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list  of  abbots  in  the  "President-Book"1  of  Fountains:  "Hie  novem 
altaria,  Claustrum,  Infirmitorium,  Pavimentum,  ac  Xenodochium,  tarn 
ad  Christ!  pauperum  quam  mundi  principum  susceptionem,  fabricavit 
et  consummavit."2 

There  is,  fortunately,  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  work 
done  by  the  three  abbots  bearing  the  name  of  John.  The  first 
began,  and  the  second  carried  on,  the  beautiful  thirteenth  century 
presbytery,  which,  with  its  remarkable  eastern  transept,  was  completed 
by  John  of  Kent.  Whether  the  eastern  transept,  or  nine  altars,  as 
it  was  called,  is  entirely  John  of  Kent's  work,  will  be  discussed  later. 
To  the  new  work  the  third  John  also  added  a  pictum  pavimentHm, 
remains  of  which  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  That 
John  of  Kent  reconstructed  the  cloister  may  be  proved  by  the 
fragments  of  it  now  in  the  abbey  museum,  as  well  as  by  the  door- 
way and  recasing  of  the  western  side ;  while  the  remains  of  his 
magnificent  infirmary  buildings,  built  on  a  platform  raised  upon  four 
long  tunnels  over  the  river  Skell,  speak  for  themselves.  The  eastern 
half  of  the  great  gallery,  or  approach  to  the  infirmary  hall  from  the 
cloister,  as  well  as  the  branch  from  it  to  the  nine  altars,  are  also  his 
work.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  xenodochium  or  guest-house, 
which  John  of  Kent  built  for  poor  folk  as  well  as  rich,  "in  the  entry 
of  the  first  court  towards  the  south."  The  existing  remains  on  the 
south  side  of  the  court  are  of  earlier  date  than  his  time,  but  have 
been  altered  and  made  more  comfortable  in  a  manner  suggestive  of 
the  date  of  his  rule ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  his  alterations  are 
comprised  in  the  words  "fabricavit  et  consummavit, "and  "venustissime 
fabricavit,"  especially  as  no  traces  of  any  other  buildings  of  so 
important  a  character  have  been  found. 

After  the  death  of  John  of  Kent,  a  considerable  interval  elapsed 
without  any  addition  or  alteration  to  the  buildings,  and  the  records  of 
the  abbey  give  us  no  further  information  respecting  them.  During 
the  fourteenth  century  the  infirmary  chapel  and  kitchen  were  built, 
and  the  aisles  of  the  great  infirmary  hall  begun  to  be  cut  up  into 
chambers;  the  western  half  of  the  gallery  from  the  cloister  to  the 
great  hall  was  also  built,  and  the  abbot's  camera  begun. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  large  windows  were 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  nine  altars  and  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  upper  works  of  the  presbytery 
and  nine  altars,  during  the  abbacy  of  John  Darnton  (1479-1494), 
who  also  carried  out  several  minor  alterations.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Darnton  also  added  a  story  to  the  central  tower,  as  was  done  at 

1See  Memorials  of  Fountains,  \.  130,  note  (i).  2  Ibid.  i.  136. 
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Kirkstall  and  Furness,  but  without  due  regard  to  the  piers  being 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  extra  weight.  Marmaduke  Huby,  the  next 
abbot  (1494-1526),  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  infirmary  and 
other  buildings,  which  will  be  fully  described  in  their  place.  In  the 
church,  after  an  ineffective  effort  to  prop  up  the  central  tower,  he 
appears  to  have  taken  it  down,  or  intended  doing  so,  and  built  in 
its  stead,  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept,  the  stately  steeple  which 
is  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  ruins.  He  also  inserted  the  large 
windows  in  the  north  and  south  gables  of  the  nine  altars. 

In  1539  the  abbey  was  suppressed,  and  its  inmates  scattered 
abroad,  and  in  the  next  year  it  was  sold,  with  most  of  its  estates,  to 
Sir  Richard  Gresham.  His  representatives  sold  the  site  of  the  abbey 
in  1597  to  Sir  Stephen  Procter,  who  pulled  down  some  of  the  out- 
buildings to  obtain  materials  for  Fountains  Hall,  a  charming  house 
still  standing  a  short  distance  west  of  the  abbey  gatehouse.  The  main 
buildings  of  the  abbey  appear  to  have  been  merely  gutted  and 
unroofed  and  left  to  go  to  ruin,  and  thus  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
far  more  perfect  state  than  most  religious  houses.  A  great  deal  of 
destruction  was  done  in  the  last  century  by  the  then  owner,  Mr. 
Aislabie,  who  amongst  other  things,  rudely  levelled  the  church  from 
end  to  end,  and  destroyed  the  remains  of  John  of  Kent's  cloister  to 
make  a  garden  in  the  court.  In  1790  and  the  following  year,  Mrs. 
Allanson,  Mr.  Aislabie's  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress,  caused  the 
chapter-house  to  be  cleared  of  rubbish.  Mrs.  Lawrence,  the  next 
owner,  between  1808  and  1845  effected  many  necessary  and  extensive 
repairs,  including  that  of  the  tower,  of  the  nave  aisles,  and  the 
groining  of  the  great  western  range.  Between  1848  and  1856  the 
whole  of  the  abbey  buildings  were  gradually  cleared  of  rubbish  and 
fallen  material,  and  brought  to  their  present  excellent  condition  by 
the  late  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  to  whom  all  antiquaries  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Finally  in  the  September  of  1887  and  of 
1888,  the  excavations  of  such  parts  of  the  abbey  as  had  been  left 
untouched  in  the  clearing  of  1848-56  were  carried  out  by  the 
writer,  with  the  courteous  permission  of  the  present  noble  owner,  the 
Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  who  not  only  allowed  him  a  free  hand  in 
the  matter,  but  further  sanctioned  the  removal  of  the  huge  growth 
of  ivy  from  the  church  and  other  parts,  where  it  was  doing  serious 
and  insidious  damage,  and  obscuring  important  architectural  features. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  in  order  the  different  parts  of  the 
monastery,  it  will  be  convenient  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  site. 

At  the  lower  part  of  Skelldale,  just  before  the  river  gets  clear  of 
the  valley  and  runs  into  the  alluvial  plain  to  join  the  Ure  at  Ripon, 
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three  miles  below,  the  rocky  sides  of  the  narrow  dale  open  out 
somewhat,  leaving  a  fairly  level  plot  of  ground,  the  whole  of  which 
was  eventually  occupied  by  the  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  etc.  of 
the  monastery.  To  what  extent  the  configuration  of  the  valley  has 
altered  since  the  advent  thither  of  the  first  monks  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  stream  now  runs  close  under  the  steep  bank  here  bounding  the 
south  side  of  the  valley,  but  possibly  it  has  been  partly  deflected 
into  its  present  channel  by  the  monks  to  gain  more  space  for  their 
buildings.  On  the  north  side,  the  rocky  cliffs  have  been  largely 
quarried  to  build  the  abbey,  and  in  the  last  century  other  alterations 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  Mr.  Aislabie  when  he  constructed  the 
present  carriage  road.  The  valley  is,  however,  so  deep  and  secluded, 
that  before  the  building  of  the  great  tower,  no  sign  of  the  monastery 
was  visible  when  approached  from  the  north,  west  or  south,  until  the 
traveller  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it.  In  fact  the  site  is  a 
thoroughly  Cistercian  one,  and  conformable  to  the  rule  of  the  Order 
that  "In  civitatibus,  castellis,  villis,  nulla  nostra  construenda  sunt 
ccenobia,  sed  in  locis  a  conversatione  hominum  semotis."1 


THE    CHURCH. 

The  church  (pratoriuni]  of  a  Cistercian  house  was  always  cruciform 
in  plan.2  One  of  the  earliest  type  would  have  a  short  eastern  arm;  north 
and  south  transepts,  each  with  two  or  three  distinct  eastern  chapels ; 
and  a  long  nave  and  aisles.  Over  the  crossing  was  a  low  tower  or 
lantern.  Such  a  church  was  divided  up  as  follows :  the  eastern  arm 
formed  the  presbytery;  the  crossing  and  the  east  part  of  the  nave 
contained  the  monks'  quire ;  then  came  the  retroquire ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  nave  formed  the  quire  of  the  conversi.  The  aisles  were  shut 
off  from  the  nave  by  solid  stone  walls,  and  used  at  first  merely 
as  passages,  but  in  later  days  they  were  often  partly  cut  up  into 
chapels.  The  transepts  seem  to  have  had  no  special  use  except 
as  lobbies  to  the  chapels  east  of  them. 

The  church  at  Fountains,  as  planned  by  the  first  monks  under 
the  guidance  of  Geoffrey  of  Clairvaux,  circa  1135,  consisted  of  an 
aisleless  presbytery  of  three  bays;  north  and  south  transepts,  each 
with  three  eastern  chapels;  and  a  nave  and  aisles  of  eleven  bays 
with  a  western  porch.  The  chapels  east  of  the  transept  had  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  two  flanking  the  presbytery  on  either  side  were 

*  See Nomasticon  CisUrdense^.  1892),       Rievaulx,  Byland,  Tintern,  Jervaulx,  etc. 

is  probably  for  this  reason  that       have  escaped  total  destruction, 
uch  extensive  rums  as  Foun tains .Furness,  a  Except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some 

small  abbeys  for  nuns. 
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ii^  feet  longer  than  the  others.  As  the  first  presbytery  and  these 
two  flanking  chapels  were  destroyed  when  the  church  was  enlarged  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  have  no  actual  evidence  of  the  cause  of  this 
unusual  arrangement ;  the  question  will,  however,  be  referred  to  later. 
From  the  character  of  the  plinths  that  remain  round  most  of  the 
building,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  church  was  laid 
out  from  the  first  on  the  large  scale  just  described.  It  is  also 
evident  from  the  jointing  and  other  features  of  the  masonry  that  it 
was  not  built  all  at  once,  but  in  sections ;  and  this  would  be  a  natural 
course  of  things  in  the  early  days  and  extreme  poverty  of  the  house. 
The  presbytery,  the  north  transept  (in  part),  the  south  transept,  and 
the  south  aisle  wall1  up  to  the  window  sills,  were  certainly  the  earliest 
works,  and  were  followed  by  the  lower  half  of  the  west  front  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  south  aisle.  From  a  curious  disposition  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  buttresses  between  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  five 
bays  of  the  south  arcade  and  clerestory  were  built  next,  to  be  followed 
soon  after  by  five  bays  and  a  half  of  the  north  wall.  These  resemble 
the  southern  bays  in  having  an  ashlar  backing  next  the  aisle  between 
the  arches,  but  the  buttresses  are  built  in  the  normal  way.  A 
corresponding  length  of  the  north  aisle  wall2  was  carried  up  at  the 
same  time  to  within  three  courses  of  the  stringcourse  under  the 
windows.  The  western  responds3  and  upper  part  of  the  west  end  were 
also  now  built.  The  eastern  arch  of  the  crossing  had  no  doubt  been 
turned  when  the  presbytery  and  transepts  were  built.  The  stage  now 
reached  would  naturally  enable  the  northern,  southern,  and  western 
arches  to  be  also  turned,  and  the  low  central  steeple  above  them  to 
be  carried  up.  The  transepts  and  eastern  part  of  the  nave  could 
thus  be  roofed  in  and  used  for  service  instead  of  the  temporary 
church.  The  arcades  were  then  continued  up  to  the  west  front,4  the 
aisle  vaults  turned,  and  the  clerestories  finished,  together  with  the 
remaining  length  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  north  aisle ;  the  western 
porch  was  also  added.  Finally  the  whole  church  was  roofed  in. 
The  vaults  of  the  presbytery  and  transept-chapels  had  no  doubt  been 
built  some  time  before. 

1  This  wall  was  built  before  the  rest  of      from   them    has,   towards   each   aisle,    a 
the  nave,  on  account  of  the  cloister  being       similar   ashlar    backing    to    that    in   the 
placed    against    it.     There    are   evident       easternmost  bays. 

marks  in  the  masonry  in  the  third  and  *  From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  bay  to 

eighth  bays,  below  the  stringcourse,  that  the  middle  of  the  last  bay  the  arches  of 

tell  of  pauses  during  its  building.  both  arcades  have  a  rubble  backing  only 

2  This    has   a   marked    break    in    the  towards  the  aisle  instead  of  ashlar  work, 
masonry  of  the  fifth  bay.  It  is  not  unlikely,  from  the  coursing  of 

3  There   is  a  break   of  joint   between  the  masonry,  that  the  arcades  were  com- 
these  responds  and    the  west  wall,  and  pleted  from  west  to  east,  instead  of  as 
the  western  half  of  the  arches  springing  suggested  in  the  text. 
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There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  or  not  the  church  was  still 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  So  far  as  the  architectural  evidence 
goes,  it  seems  to  have  been  completed,  but  opinions  vary  on  this  point. 

In  some  places,  notably  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  transepts  and 
aisle  walls,  a  roughness  of  the  masonry  suggests  a  much  earlier  date 
than  that  of  the  work  adjoining.  But  the  same  rough  construction  is 
to  be  found  in  work  certainly  subsequent  to  the  fire,  as,  for  example, 
under  the  staircase  in  the  north  end  of  the  cellarium.  Here  its 
explanation  is  clearly  seen,  namely,  to  afford  a  key  for  the  plaster 
wherewith  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  in  the  church  and  elsewhere 
were  covered.  The  ashlar  work  was  merely  lime-washed,  and  then  the 
whole  wall  surface  was  "  masoned  "  with  broad  red  or  white  lines.  To 
this  protective  coat  is  no  doubt  due  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the 
fire  through  the  reddening  and  scorching  of  the  stonework. 

Since  the  only  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  original  presbytery 
and  its  flanking  chapels  is  their  foundations  underground,1  the  oldest 
existing  parts  of  the  church  are  the  transepts. 

The  south  transept,  which  is  probably  the  older,  from  its  being 
the  nearer  to  the  claustral  buildings,  is  three  bays  long.  Its  west 
side  is  divided  into  three  stages  in  height.  The  first  stage  has  to 
the  north  a  round-headed  arch  opening  into  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave,  but  is  otherwise  plain;  the  second  stage  has  two  large  windows 
looking  over  the  cloister ;  and  the  third  stage  contains  three  clerestory 
windows.  All  the  work  is  most  severe  and  plain  in  character,  the 
only  relief  being  given  by  stringcourses,  of  which  there  are  five,  viz. 
one  beneath  each  of  the  two  ranges  of  windows,  a  third  below  the 
wall-plate  of,  the  ceiling,  and  the  other  two  are  placed  at  the  spring- 
ing line  of  the  window-heads,  round  which  they  are  carried  as  hood- 
molds.  Against  the  lower  part  of  the  west  wall  stood  the  night-stairs  to 
the  dorter.  The  south  wall  of  the  transept  (Fig.  i)  has  in  the  middle  a 
broad  square  turret,  containing  a  large  circular  stair  or  vice  running  up 
to  the  roof.  This  stair  is  lighted  by  four  small  loops  looking  into 
the  transept,  and  by  two  external  loops,  one  of  which  was  subsequently 
rendered  useless  on  account  of  the  abutment  of  the  later  dorter  against 
the  transept  gable.  West  of  the  stair-turret  are  the  remains  of  a  tall 
round-headed  arch,  through  which  originally  ascended  a  straight  flight 
of  steps  forming  the  night-stairs  to  the  dorter,  with  a  landing  off  them 
into  the  turret  itself.  During  the  alterations  after  the  fire  of  1147, 
when  the  dorter  was  rebuilt,  a  taller  archway  with  segmental  rear-arch 
was  made  a  little  further  west,  and  a  half-arch  turned  over  the  old 
doorway  to  form  a  separate  entry  to  the  turret-stair.  This  change 

1  Now  marked  by  lines  of  stone  in  the  turf. 
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Fig.  1. — Internal  elevation  of  the  south  end  of  the  south  transept,  shewing  the  alterations  to  the 
dorter  door  and  also  the  refacing;  and  buttressing  of  the  south-east  tower  flier. 
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was  necessitated  by  the  raising  of  the  new  dorter  floor,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  steps  thereto,  which  could  not 
be  conveniently  carried  through  the  old  arch  from  the  transept; 
advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  alteration  to  place  the  stairs  against 
the  wall  instead  of  leaving  them,  as  heretofore,  some  feet  from  it, 
where  they  were  more  or  less  in  the  way.  *  On  the  east  side  of  the  stair- 
turret  is  a  small  segmental- headed  door  opening  into  the  old  vestry, 
above  which  is  a  semi -circular  line  telling  of  some  contemplated 
change  in  the  original  work.1  The  middle  stage  of  the  south  wall  of 
the  transept  is  blank,  being  masked  externally  by  the  monks'  dorter, 
but  the  uppermost  stage  has  two  large  and  lofty  round-headed 
windows,  each  with  a  circular  opening,  now  blocked,  over  it.  The 
gable  itself  was  lowered  in  later  times  to  fit  a  new  roof  of  lower 
pitch  than  the  old. 

The  east  side  of  the  transept  has  three  plain  pointed  arches,  each  of 
two  orders,  the  outer  chamfered,  the  inner  square,  which  originally  opened 
into  as  many  chapels  (Fig.  2).  Above  the  arches  the  wall  is  blank,  but 
the  top  story  contains  three  clerestory  windows.  Both  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  this  transept  are  complete  to  the  wall-plate.  The  northern  of 
the  three  eastern  arches,  after  the  removal  of  the  original  chapel,  formed 
the  entrance  from  the  transept  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  new 
presbytery,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  central  tower  or  lantern, 
another  arch  of  five  bold  moulded  orders,  and  acutely  pointed,  was 
inserted  within  it  by  Abbot  Huby.  The  hood-molds  of  this  terminate 
on  the  transept  side  in  angels  holding  large  shields,  the  northern  with 
Huby's  initials  and  his  mitre  and  crosier,  the  southern  charged  with 
three  horse-shoes.  Above  the  old  arch,  a  great  crack  extending  right 
up  to  the  clerestory  window  has  been  filled  up  with  new  masonry, 
probably  by  Abbot  Darnton.  The  pier  between  this  and  the  next 
arch  has  been  cut  away  in  late  times  for  some  way  up  for  the 
insertion  of  a  tabernacle  for  an  image,  perhaps,  as  at  Rievaulx, 
that  of  St.  Christopher.  There  are  holes  above  for  the  fastenings 
of  the  canopy  to  it.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  middle  chapel  on  this  side  was  lengthened  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  more  light  given  by  a  large  window  of 
three  cinquefoiled  lights.  This  alteration  was  made  by  cutting 
through  the  old  east  wall,  and  inserting  a  plain  pointed  arch  under 
t,  above  which  is  still  the  original  round  window  opening  (Fig.  2). 
The  old  roof,  a  pointed  barrel  vault  without  ribs,  was  retained.  The 
piscina  was  walled  up,  and  a '  four-centred  door  to  the  presbytery 

1  The  long  and  gradual  ascent  of  the          2  The  head  of  the  doorway  was  perhaps 
>  indicated  by  the  line  of  the  wall       lowered  after  the  fire  to  bring  it  below 
plaster  and  whitewash,  the  vault  added  outsidei 
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aisle  made  opposite  it.  These  alterations  were  probably  the  work  of 
Abbot  Darnton.  The  arch  from  the  transept  bears  marks  of  a 
screen  or  partition  as  high  as  the  springing  of  the  vault,  and  sundry 
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Pig.  %.— Elevation  of  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  shewing  settlements  and 
alterations  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

pin-holes  in  the   side   walls   tell   of  panelling  or  wooden   fixtures  of 
some   sort.     It   seems   likely  that   the   reason   of  the   alterations  was 
VOL.  xv,  v 
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to  turn  this  chapel  into  a  vestry,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  excellently 
fitted  by  size  and  position. 1  To  the  south  of  the  new  east  window, 
a  narrow  square-headed  door,  with  a  two-light  square-headed  window 
over  it,  was  afterwards  cut  through  the  elongation  of  the  south  wall 
by  Abbot  Huby,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  a  chamber  built 
by  him  outside  the  south  aisle. 

The  southernmost  chapel  is  still  much  in  its  original  state.2  It 
is  lighted  on  the  east  by  two  round-headed  windows  with  a  large 
round  opening  above.  The  south  wall  has  a  drain  with  side  recesses 
and  an  upper  niche  for  the  cruets,  but  sadly  ruined.  Across  the  middle 
of  the  floor  is  a  stone  step  with  a  rebate  for  tiles,  and  another  such 
remains  under  the  arch  from  the  transept,  which  was  filled  by  a 
screen.  Part  of  the  altar  platform  is  left,  and  three  feet  from  the 
east  wall  are,  on  each  side,  the  marks  of  a  reredos  or  beam.  The 
original  pointed  barrel  vault  has  been  re-set.  The  division  walls 
between  the  chapels  are  solid  throughout,  as  they  are  at  Kirkstall, 
Buildwas,  and  other  early  churches.  In  later  buildings,  as  at  Roche, 
Netley,  Tintern,  etc.  a  perpent  wall  formed  the  division. 

The  south  transept  was  usually  the  place  for  the  clock.  Thus  at 
Rievaulx,  among  the  furniture  of  "the  south  crosseile,"  were  "an  old 
oreloge  of  tymbre,  steple  fashon,"  and  a  "clokehouse  and  a  clok  therin 
complete."3  The  corbels  for  it  remain  at  Furness. 

The  north  transept  resembled  the  south  in  every  way,  so  far  as  the 
east  and  west  sides  are  concerned ;  but  the  north  wall  was  entirely 
removed  when  the  new  tower  was  built  outside  it,  and  we  can  only 
guess  what  it  was  like.4  The  altered  pitch  of  the  roof  is  plainly 
visible  on  the  tower. 

The  southern  of  the  three  eastern  arches  of  this  transept  has  been 
destroyed,  leaving  only  its  north  jamb,  which  has  grooves  and  other 
marks  of  a  screen.  There  is  nothing  to  shew  whether  a  later  arch 
was  inserted  in  it  by  Abbot  Huby,  as  on  the  south  side.  The  middle 
arch  opens  into  a  chapel,  which  has  lost  most  of  its  vault  and  east 
windows.  The  large  round-headed  drain  in  the  south  wall  is  nearly 

*At  Furness  the  transept  chapel  next  *In  all  Cistercian  churches  there  is  a 

the  south  wall  of  the  presbytery  has  also  door  from  the  outside  into  that  transept 

been  enlarged  as  a  vestry.  which  is  remote  from  the  cloister.   Foun- 

a  In  the  transept  in  front  of  this  chapel  tains,  therefore,  doubtless  had  one  in  the 

lie   the  much-shattered   remains  of   the  north    transept.      This    door    has    been 

incised    grave-stone    of  "  brother    John  assumed  hitherto  to  be  for  the  admission 

Ripon,"  probably  a  monk  of  the  house.  of  the  conversi  to  their  quire,  but  this  is 

3  Charhtlary    of    Rievaulx     (Surtees  now  thought  to  be  a  mistake.     It  was 

Society,  83), 336.    At  Meaux  a  Horologitim  more    probably   the   way   by  which   the 

quo  horte  diei  per  campanam  signantur  dead  were  carried  out  for  burial  from  the 

was  among  iheOrnamentaealesicz'm  1396,  church  to  the  cemetery,  which  lay  round 

but  its  place  is  not  stated.     Chronica  de  the  east  end  of  the  church. 
Melsa,  iii.  Ixxxii. 
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perfect.  The  base  of  the  altar  is  left,  with  the  marks  of  its  reredos, 
and  some  small  tile  paving  of  the  time  of  Abbot  John  of  Kent.  In 
Abbot  Huby's  days  the  arch  from  the  transept  was  blocked  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  narrowed  to  a  small  four-centred 
doorway.  Over  this,  in  the  transept,  is  a  bracket  for  an  image,  and 
below,  in  raised  black  letter  : 

&ltare  fci  mtdjaelts  arch' 

The  northern  chapel  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  transept  by  a  solid 
stone  wall,  also  the  work  of  Abbot  Huby,  who  made  a  new  entrance 
into  it  from  the  adjoining  chapel,  thereby  destroying  the  old  drain. 
The  chapel  itself  is  quite  perfect,  but  after  it  was  walled  off  from  the 
transept  it  seems  to  have  been  disused  as  a  chapel  and  turned  into 
a  sacristy  or  store-place.1  Its  altar  was  removed  and  set  up  in  the 
transept  against  the  partition  wall,  where  its  base  still  remains.  High 
up  are  the  remains  of  a  black-letter  inscription  in  raised  letters,  which 
Mr.  Walbran  and  others  have  read  as  referring  to  St.  Peter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  portion  left  plainly  reads  : 


pro  ...... 

and  the  other  letters,  which  are  unfortunately  quite  illegible,  took  up 

an  equal  amount  of  space.    Possibly  when  complete  the  inscription  read  : 

&ltare  pr0pftetar[um],  but  that  is  a  somewhat  unlikely  dedication. 

Against  the  pier  separating  the  southern  and  middle  chapel  are 
the  remains  of  another  but  smaller  altar,  with  the  holes  for  a  reredos 
or  table  above. 

The  old  central  tower  or  lantern  has  utterly  perished,  and  only  its 
north-west  and  south-east  piers  remain.  The  arches  appear  to  have 
been  pointed,  and  the  eastern  one  to  have  had  more  members 
than  the  others.  In  the  case  of  the  other  three  arches,  the  outermost 
order  towards  the  lantern  was  carried  by  small  shafts  with  scolloped 
capitals,  one  in  each  angle  of  the  tower.  That  in  the  south-east  corner 
is  perfect,  and  the  north-west  one  remains  in  part.  In  the  absence  of 
the  tower  itself  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its  height  or 
fashion,  but  several  large  stones  of  window-jambs  lying  on  the  ground 
seem  to  show  that  the  original  low  lantern  was  raised  at  least  a 
stage  during  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  by  Abbot-  Darn  ton.  The 
result  was  that  the  whole  structure,  of  which  the  older  part  had 
already  been  weakened  by  the  removal  of  its  solid  eastern  supports 
at  the  building  of  the  new  presbytery,  gave  way  under  the  increased 

1  It  may  have  served  as  the   sacrist's       ing  north  of  the  transept.     A  large  hole 
checker  after  ihe  destruction  of  the  build-       has  been  cut  in  its  north  wall. 
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weight,  and  sank  bodily,  tearing  asunder  its  junctions  with  the  south 
transept,  where  the  filling  in  of  the  rent  is  still  visible.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
Abbot  Darnton  appears  to  have  been  content  with  underpinning  and 
partly  refacing  one  side  of  the  crazy  south-east  pier,  and  erecting  a 
great  buttress  of  four  stages,  surmounted  by  a  lion  and  two  other  beasts, 
against  its  west  side.1  (See  Figs,  i  and  2.)  His  successor,  Abbot 
Huby,  was  apparently  not  satisfied  with  this,  for  he  partly  walled  up 
the  arch  from  the  transept  into  the  presbytery  aisle.  Then,  leaving  the 
old  tower,  which  probably  continued  to  the  last,2  he  began  to  build  the 
present  magnificent  substitute  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept. 


Fig.  3.— North  side  of  the  nave,  leaking  east. 
NOTE.— The  ivy  haa  since  been  destroyed. 

The  nave,  with  its  north  and  south  aisles,  is  eleven  bays  long. 
The  pillars  of  the  arcades  are  massive  cylinders  with  scolloped  octagonal 
capitals  and  square  bases,  the  latter  being  30  inches  high,  plain  above, 
with  a  chamfered  plinth  below.  The  pillars  support  pointed  arches  of 
two  chamfered  orders,  with  an  intermediate  roll,  and  a  hood-mold  over. 
(Figs.  3  and  4.)  As  is  usually  the  case  in  the  earlier  Cistercian 

1  A  similar  operation  was  carried  out,  2  Unless   the   old   tower  continued   to 

much  about  the  same  time,  with  respect       the  end,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 


to  the  south-west  pier  of  the  central  tower 
at  Furness  Abbey. 


complete  destruction  of  the  presbytery 
arcades,  which  were  most  likely  crashed 
by  the  steeple  falling  upon  them, 
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Fig.  4. —  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  looking  u-fst,  shewing  the  details  of  the 
nave  pillars,  and  the  manner  of  vaulting  the  aisle. 
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churches,  there  is  no  triforium1  or  wall -passage.  The  clerestory  con- 
sists of  round-headed  windows  resting  on  a  bold  roll  string-course,  with 
another  string-course  at  the  springing  line  continued  round  all  the 
windows  as  a  hood-mold. 

The  west  wall  is  divided  into  two  stages  a  little  above  the  line  of 
the  tops  of  the  pillars  by  a  bold  corbel  table.  Below  this  are  three 
deep  round-headed  recesses.  The  middle  one  is  higher  and  wider 
than  the  others,  and  forms  the  rear-arch  of  the  great  west  door.  The 
two  side  recesses  are  raised  two  steps  above  the  floor,  and  have  the 
remains  of  a  stone  bench  at  the  back  of  each.  Above  the  corbel 
table  the  west  wall  had  two  tiers  of  windows,  the  lower  consisting  of 
three  round-headed  lights,  the  upper  of  a  great  circular  opening.  The 
whole  was  enclosed  by  a  lofty  rear-arch  or  arcade,  with  a  wall-passage 
behind.  In  1494^  Abbot  Darnton  lowered  the  nave  roof  and  gable,  and 
inserted,  in  place  of  the  old  lights,  a  large  window  of  seven  lights  with 
two  transoms  and  supermonials,  but  the  tracery  is  now  all  lost.  The 
arcade  in  front  was  then  taken  down. 

The  nave  aisles  were  lighted  by  round-headed  windows,  high  up, 
one  in  each  bay,  and  were  vaulted  throughout  with  stone.  The 
arrangement  of  the  vaults  is  peculiar.  Each  bay  is  divided  from  the 
next  by  a  round  arch  springing  from  a  scolloped  corbel  built  into  the 
great  pillar  of  the  arcade  about  four  feet  below  its  top,  and  flanked 
by  two  large  three-quarter-round  shafts  carrying  the  inner  order  of  the 
main  arcade  on  the  aisle  side.  The  other  end  of  the  arch  rests  on  a 
scolloped  corbel  in  the  aisle  wall.  The  arches  are  perfectly  plain,  and 
square  in  section.  Upon  them,  and  covering  each  bay,  rested  a  pointed 
barrel  vault  without  ribs,  set  transversely  across  the  aisle.3  These  vaults 
have  now  all  fallen,  but  the  cross-arches  remain  throughout  (Fig.  4). 

The  south  aisle  has  in  the  first  bay  a  plain  round-headed  door  from 
the  cloister,  with  a  three-light  fifteenth-century  window  over.  The 
second  bay  retams  its  Norman  window,  the  narrow  space  outside 
not  allowing  of  its  enlargement.  The  next  five  bays  have  had  fifteenth- 
century  windows  inserted  in  place  of  the  original  ones.  In  the  eighth 

1  The  north  transept  of  Furness  has  a  pointed  barrel  vaults  in  the  chapels  east 

triforium  on  its  east  side,  and  there  is  a  of  the  transepts,  is  a  Cistercian  importation 

wall -gallery  at  the  south  end  of  the  from  Burgundy.  The  system  of  covering 

transept  at  Kirkstall.  At  Roche  the  aisles  with  transverse  barrel  vaults  was 

transepts  and  presbytery,  all  that  is  left  usually  associated  with  barrel  vaulting 

of  the  church,  have  a  simple  triforium  over  the  nave  itself,  to  which  the  aisle 

stage,  and  at  Byland  it  existed  throughout.  vaults  served  as  an  abutment.  In  this 

In  the  thirteenth  century  work  at  Rievaulx  country  the  nave  was  never  intended  to 

the  triforium  is  fully  developed.  be  vaulted,  and  the  foreign  system  of  the 

"The  date  is  carved  above  the  window  aisle  vaulting  is  carried  out  with  Norman 

outside.  details.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  John  Bilson 

3  This  method   of    vaulting,    like   the  for  calling  my  attention  to  these  features. 
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bay  the  old  window  remains,  but  is  blocked  by  the  wall  of  the  cellarer's 
building  which  abuts  against  it  outside.  The  ninth  bay  contains  an 
inserted  doorway  with  segmental  rear-arch.  This  opens  on  to  a  wide 
flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  church  up  to  the  dorter  of  the  conversi. 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  door  is  a  straight  joint  in  the  masonry 
extending  fourteen  courses  upwards,  and  also  marking  the  insertion  of  an 
earlier  doorway  here,  as  at  Beaulieu.  This  bay  has  no  window,  owing 
to  the  abutment  against  it  of  the  great  range  called  the  cellarinm.  The 
tenth  bay  contains  a  large  round-headed  door  with  rear-arch  and  hood- 
mold,  of  the  period  before  the  fire,  which  opens  into  the  cellarium ; 
its  use  will  be  noticed  in  its  place.  Above  it  is  a  plain  Norman  window. 
The  last  bay  has  a  large  round-headed  door  from  the  outside,  inserted 
after  the  fire.  It  is  now  blocked,  having  been  filled  up  with  solid 
masonry  before  the  suppression  of  the  abbey.  The  south  aisle  has 
no  west  door,  but  in  the  south  end  of  its  west  wall  is  a  square-headed 
doorway,  2  feet  8  inches  from  the  floor,  to  a  circular  vice  in  the  angle. 

The  north  aisle  is  similar  to  that  on  the  south,  but  has  no  openings 
in  the  ground  story,  except  a  round-headed  west  door,  blocked  up  by 
masonry  before  the  Suppression,  and  a  wide  segmental  arch  in  the  sixth 
bay,  which  served  as  an  entrance  for  carts  and  trucks  during  the 
building  of  the  nave,  after  which  it  was  neatly  walled  up.  The  windows 
on  this  side  remained  in  their  original  state  to  the  last,  except  in  the 
first  and  third  bays,  where  three-light  fifteenth-century  windows  were 
inserted.  The  east  end  of  this  aisle  had  a  stone  screen  or  wall  up 
to  the  springing  of  the  arch,  shutting  it  off  from  the  transept. 

Before  entering  on  the  question  of  the  very  interesting  arrangements 
and  divisions  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
complete  the  architectural  description  of  the  later  portions  of  the 
church. 

The  new  presbytery  begun  by  Abbot  John  of  York  and  continued 
by  his  successor,  also  an  Abbot  John,  was  five  bays  long,  with  aisles  of 
the  same  length.  It  has,  however,  been  utterly  ruined,  only  the  outer 
walls  of  the  aisles  being  left,  but  these  are  fortunately  perfect,  Of  the 
arcades,  the  south-west  respond, l  the  plinth  of  the  first  south  pier,  and 
part  of  that  of  the  fourth  north  pier,  alone  remain.  The  respond  is  a 
half-octagon  in  plan ;  but  if  we  may  rely  upon  what  is  almost  certainly 
a  large  piece  of  one  of  the  piers,2  their  section  was  of  the  form  shewn 

1  Until  the  building  of  this  respond  the  below    the   stringcourse   was    afterwards 

eastern  arch  of  the  crossing  seems  to  have  rebuilt  by  Abbot  John  Darnton,  who  also 

been  corbelled  off  instead  of  being  carried  underpinned    the    pier    and    added    the 

by  a  pier.     The  corbel  was  now  replaced  moulded  plinth  (Fig.  i).   Had  the  opposite 

by  a  pier  starting  from  the  ground,  across  pier   remained   until   our  time,  it   would 

which  the  marble  abacus  of  the  respond  perhaps  ha\re  shown  a  similar  treatment, 
is  returned  as  a  stringcourse.  The  masonry  2  Now  lying  in  the  nine  altars. 
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Fig.  5.— Section  of  the 
prtsbyttry  piers. 


in  Fig.  5,  the  keeled  shafts  being  of  Nidderdale 
marble.  The  stone  shafts  were  not  banded, 
and  ran  through  from  base  to  capital ;  but  the 
marble  shafts  had  marble  collars  midway.  The 
aisles  have  against  the  wall  a  continuous  stone 
bench,  on  which  stands  an  arcade  of  twenty- 
two  trefoiled  arches  on  each  side,  supported 
originally  by  detached  marble  shafts.  With  the 
sole  exception  of  the  westernmost  on  the  north 
side,  these  shafts  have  all  gone.  Each  bay 
has  a  tall  lancet-window,  with  a  curious  hook-shaped  arch  on  each 
side,  originally  carried  by  marble  shafts.  The  window  jambs  also  had 
marble  shafts  (Fig.  6).  The  westernmost  bay  on  each  side  has  a  blind 
arch  instead  of  a  window,  owing  to  the  transept  chapel  behind.  In  the 
south  aisle  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  arches  of  the  wall  arcade 
have  been  cut  away  for  the  insertion  of  a  fifteenth-century  door  into 
the  vestry,1  but  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches  have  been  re-used  to 
continue  the  arcade  over  it.  On  the  bench  under  the  seventeenth 
arch  on  this  side  has  been  cut  a  water-drain.2  The  aisles  had  pointed 
vaults  with  moulded  ribs,  springing  on  the  wall  side  from  triple  groups 
of  marble  shafts  resting  on  corbels  above  the  arcade.  In  the  fourth 
bay  of  each  aisle,  in  the  fourteenth  arch  of  the  wall -arcade,  is  a 
prominent  .vertical  break  in  the  otherwise  regular  fine  jointing  of  the 
masonry.  A  reference  to  the  ground  plan  will  show  that  this  break 
exactly  coincides  with  the  line  of  the  east  walls  of  the  chapels  that 
flanked  the  first  presbytery,  and  proves  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
'new  presbytery  was  completed  as  far  as  the  old  presbytery  before  the 
latter  was  pulled  down. 

The  eastern  responds  of  the  presbytery  and  the  beautiful  eastern 
transept  called,  probably  from  the  first,  the  .nine  altars,  are  the  work 
of  Abbot  John  of  Kent,  or  his  immediate  predecessor,  who  is  said 
to  have  carried  on  John  of  York's  work.  The  responds  have  a 
section  similar  to  Abbot  John  of  York's  piers,  but  the  main  shafts 
were  filleted,  and  the  subordinate  shafts  circular  instead  of  keeled. 

Between  the  presbytery  and  the  nine  altars  was  a  lofty  arch,  carried 
on  each  side  by  three  tall  marble  shafts,  the  bases  of  which  stood  on 
top  of  a  stone  screen  or  gallery  across  the  church  at  this  point.  The 
presbytery  was  originally  covered  by  a  stone  vault,  supported  by  flying 
buttresses  across  the  aisles. 


1  Originally  the  middlemost  transeptal 
chapel. 

8  This  either  served  an  old  altar 
retained  after  the  enlargement  of  the 
presbytery,  or  a  lavatory  in  connection 


with  the  vestry.  It  may  also  have  served 
for  pouring  away  what  was  left  of  the 
holy  water  at  the  end  of  the  Sunday 
procession. 
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The  part  of  the  church  known  as  the  nine  altars  forms  an  eastern 
transept  like  those  at  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Beverley,  and  Lincoln, 
but  differs  from  them  in  having  no  building  projecting  eastwards,  a 
peculiarity  it  shares  with  its  only  parallel,  the  nine  altars  at  Durham, 
which  it  probably  suggested.  It  is  117  feet  in  length,  and  is  divided 
into  three  principal  sections  by  two  arcades,  each  of  two  arches,  in 
continuation  of  those  of  the  presbytery.  The  middle  section  is  thus 
much  narrower  than  the  others.  The  dividing  piers  of  the  arcades 
consist  of  tall  slender  octagonal  pillars  about  50  feet  high,  set  diagonally, 


&CALEOFFEET 


Pig.  6.— Elevation,  external  and  internal,  of  a  bay  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  presbytery. 

and  originally  surrounded  by  clusters  of  four  large  and  four  small 
detached  marble  shafts,  banded  midway.  These  shafts  have,  unfortu- 
nately, been  removed.  The  arches  are  not  the  original  ones,  but 
date  from  a  re-construction  of  the  upper  works  by  Abbot  Darnton 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  stone  vaults  of  the  nine 
altars  and  the  presbytery,  and  the  dividing  arch  between  them,  were 
taken  down,  and  a  new  open  roof  carried  through  from  the  west  end 
of  the  presbytery  to  the  middle  gable  of  the  nine  altars. 
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The  ground  story  of  the  nine  altars  has  a  wall  arcade  like  that 
in  the  presbytery,  also  standing  on  a  stone  bench  (Fig.  7).  At  each  end 
of  the  west  wall  is  a  small  doorway  into  a  stair-turret  at  the  corner,  and 
both  the  end  walls  have,  at  their  western  ends,  wide  doorways  under 


Fig.  7. — Infernal  elevation  of  the  west  side  of  the  nine  altars,  south  end. 

flat  segmental  rear-arches,  carried  by  nook  shafts.  On  the  west  side, 
the  wall  arcade  is  continuous,  the  turret  doors  being  made  in  it,  and 
the  end  arcades  are  also  continuous  as  far  as  the  doorways.  On  the 
east,  the  arrangement  is  different,  the  arcades  being  broken  by  dividing 
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strips  into  groups  of  three  arches  in  the  central  portion,  and  of  four 
arches  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  building.  From  each  of  the 
dividing  strips,  of  which  there  are  six,  a  perpent  wall  of  stone, 
8  feet  2  inches  high,  with  a  gabled  coping,  *  extended  westward  some 
13  or  14  feet,  and  the  easternmost  arches  of  the  two  great  arcades 
had  similar  walls  carried  across  them  ;  there  were  thus  eight  walls  in 
all.  These  walls  stood  on  a  broad  platform  or  step  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  transept,  and  so  divided  the  building  into  nine 
small  chapels,  from  the  number  of  whose  altars  it  gained  its  name. 

The  middle  stage  contains  the  windows.  These  are  tall  lancets, 
each  flanked  by  two  tall  and  narrow  blind  lancets,  all  with  marble  shafts 
originally,  and  beautiful  mouldings  (Fig.  7).  Each  bay  of  the  clerestory 
had  an  open  arcade  of  a  wide  and  two  narrow  arches,  carried  by  marble 
shafts,  corresponding  to  the  windows  below,  behind  which  ran  a 
wall  passage.  Behind  this  again  was  a  lancet  window  with  a  plain 
pointed  arch  on  either  side  (see  Fig.  7).  The  end  gables  seem  to  have 
had  originally  two  lancet  windows  with  a  wheel  window  above.  The 
arrangement  of  the  windows  of  the  middle  portion  is  not  now  evident, 
both  the  upper  and  lower  series  having  been  replaced  by  a  lofty 
window  of  nine  lights,  the  work  of  Abbot  Darnton  (1478-94);  but 
apparently  they  were  triplets  of  lancets  in  continuation  of  those  right  and 
left  of  them,2  with  probably  a  wheel  window  in  the  gable  above  the 
vault.  The  windows  of  the  end  gables  were  subsequently  removed,  and 
their  places  filled  by  wide  windows  of  seven  uncusped  lights  each 
(Fig.  8),  no  doubt  by  Abbot  Huby,  who  used  similar  windows  in  his 
great  tower  (see  Fig.  10). 

Originally  the  nine  altars  was  covered  by  a  stone  vault  with 
Nidderdale  marble  keystones  springing  from  marble  shafts  standing 
on  corbels  at  the  clerestory  level.  These  in  their  turn  were  carried  by 
lofty  shafts  starting  from  corbels  between  the  windows,  fixed  just  above 
the  wall  arcade.  These  shafts  divided  the  bays.  But  the  thrust  of  the 
vault,  and  its  probable  dangerous  state,  eventually  led  to  its  being  taken 
down  by  Darnton,  as  well  as  the  high-pitched  roof,  and  replaced  by  an 
open  roof  fitted  to  new  gables  of  lower  pitch.  Owing  to  an  unequal  settle- 
ment of  the  foundations  of  the  gables,  the  masonry  has  been  dislocated 
in  parts ;  in  two  places,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  misplace  the 
arches  of  the  window  heads.  To  make  good  the  disruption,  Abbot 


1  The  mark  of  the  height  and  section 
of  this  is  clearly  visible  in  places  against 
the  wall. 

2  In    the    eastern    guesthouse,    among 
other  Nidderdale  marble  keystones  lying 
there  which  almost  certainly  belonged  to 
the  old  vault  of  the  nine  altars,  is  one  that 


can  only  have  fitted  the  bay  next  the  east 
window.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  diagonal  main  ribs  with,  on  one  side, 
two  lesser  ribs  of  more  acute  pitch  that 
must  have  started  from  vaulting  shafts 
between  an  upper  triplet  of  the  east 
windows. 
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Darnton  inserted  in  one  window,  the  northernmost  on  the  east  side, 
a  new  stone  elaborately  carved ;  on  the  outside  with  a  head  amongst 
foliage  issuing  from  the  mouth,  on  the  inside  with  a  rose  and  an 
angel  carrying  a  scroll  lettered  and  dated :  &nn0  Domini  U83.  In 
the  head  of  the  other  window,  the  easternmost  in  the  south  end, 
Darnton  fixed  a  carving  of  more  elaborate  character.  Inside,  this 
has  an  angel  holding  a  shield  (the  front  of  which  has  fallen  off), 
above  which  is  the  abbot's  mitred  head,  and  over  that  a  scroll 
between  two  fish  ;  these  in  turn  sustain  a  figure  of  St.  James  the 
Great.  Outside  is  an  angel  with  the  letters  tern  on  his  breast  and 
holding  a  tun,  above  which  is  the  eagle  of  St.  John ;  over  this  again 
is  a  thick  staff  encircled  by  a  scroll  with  this  scripture  (in  a  much 
contracted  form):  Bmrtuctte  fontes  Uomino.1  The  western  of  the 
three  lancets  of  the  south  gable  has  a  plain  round-headed  arch  built 
across  it  at  three-fourths  of  its  height  up  (Fig.  8) ;  the  meaning  of 
this  will  be  explained  further  on. 

Having  described  the  architectural  features  of  the  interior  of  the 
church,  we  will  now  examine  its  sub-divisions  and  ritual  arrangements. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  nine  altars.  On  the  east  side,  in 
addition  to  the  step  or  platform  that  the  perpent  walls  stood  on, 
each  chapel  had  a  step  before  the  altar;  all  these,  however,  as  well  as 
the  perpent  walls,  have  been  removed.  The  three  northern,  as  well 
as  the  three  southern  chapels,  still  retain  the  lowest  courses  of  their 
stone  altars,  but  the  three  central  chapels  appear  to  have  been  at 
some  time  thrown  into  one,  which  also  retains  the  base  of  its  altar.2 
In  the  floor  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  second  and  third  altars, 
of  the  central  altar,  and  of  the  one  immediately  to  the  south  of  it, 
is  a  stone,  u|  inches  square,  with  a  central  sinking  and  drain.  These 
floor  drains  appear  to  have  been  common  enough  throughout  England, 
though  from  the  repeated  repavings  of  churches  they  have  nearly 
always  disappeared.  There  are  a  number  of  them  at  Rievaulx  and 
Furness  Abbeys,  and  one  remains  in  the  north-west  tower  of  Wells 
cathedral  church.  The  writer  has  also  found  them  during  excavations  at 
Kirkham  Priory,  Yorkshire,  and  Langdon  Abbey,  Kent,  houses  of  Black 
and  White  Canons  respectively.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
rubrical  direction  for  their  use,  which  was  probably  to  carry  off  a 

1  It  is  probable  that  the  need  for  these  nevertheless   to   have   continued    to   the 
and  other  repairs  in  the  church  had  been  end,  for  the  will  of  Geoffrey  Procter,  of 
a  matter  of  anxiety  for  some  time,  for  in  Nether  Bordley,  dated  1524,  says,  "I  will 
the  will  of  Sir  John  Pilkington,  knight,  that  a  vestymente  with  all  thinges  to  it 
dated    28th  June,   1478,  is    a    bequest:  belongyng    be    bought    &    delyvered    to 
"To  the  making  of  the  abbay  kirke  of  the  altar  of  Fontance,  where  oure  Lady 
Fontaunce  x.  1."    Teslamtnta  Eboraccnsia  Messe  is  dailye  song  at   the   ixth  altares 
(Surtees  Society,  45),  iii.  239.  theire."   Testamenta.  Eboraeensia  (Surtees 

2  The   name    of    nine    altars    appears  Society,  79),  v.  185. 
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Fig.  9.— External  southern  elevation  of  the  nine  altars. 
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small  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  altar  cruets  poured  out  with  the 
intention  of  removing  dust  or  other  impurity.1  All  the  nine  altars 
originally  set  up  were  well  furnished  with  almeries  or  lockers  in  the 
wall  behind  them.  Thus  the  first  altar  has  one  to  the  south,  and 
the  next  two  altars  two  each,  one  on  either  side;  all  these  have, 
however,  been  walled  up.  The  three  central  altars  also  had  two 
almeries  each,  now  alternately  blocked  and  open;  the  south  almery 
to  the  fourth  altar  has  holes  for  hinges  on  its  bottom  edge,  and  the 
corresponding  almery  of  the  sixth  altar  has  pin  holes  below  it.  The 
seventh  and  eighth  altars  have  each  two  almeries,  all  blocked;  the 
latter  altar  has  two  pin  holes  below  the  south  almery.  The  ninth 
altar  has  a  blocked  south  almery,  and  in  the  south  wall,  under  the 
second  arch,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  drain  of  peculiar  design, 
the  bowl  of  which  was  carried  by  one  large  and  two  small  detached 
shafts.  The  destroyed  perpent  walls  doubtless  had  a  drain  to  the 
south  of  each  altar. 

At  some  late  period  the  outer  mouldings  of  all  the  arches  behind 
the  altars  were  cut  off  and  the  perpent  walls  taken  down.  The  east 
wall  was  then  wainscoted  from  end  to  end,  and  the  perpent  walls 
replaced  by  wooden  screens  dividing  the  chapels  as  before,  and 
extending  westwards  some  13  feet  to  a  parclose  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  nine  altars.2 

1  Durandus  notes  the  following  custom,  or  ambers  for  the  safe  keepinge  of  the 
which  seems  to  explain  the  use  of  these  vestments  and  ornaments  belonginge  to 
floor  drains :  "  Sane  sacerdos  vel  minister  everye  Altar  ;  with  three  or  four  amryes 
missurus  vinum  et  aquam  in  calicem  prius  in  the  wall  pertaininge  to  some   of  the 
effundit  modicum  in  terram  non  solum  ut  said  Altars,  for  the  same  use  and  purpose." 
meatus  sive  locus  vasis  per  quern  fluere  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  Society,  15),  2. 
debet  mundetur  et  si  quid  est  in  superficie  Against  the  east  walls  of  the  presbytery 
vini  vel  aqua;  emittatur  :  verum  etiam  ad  and  its  aisles  at  Rievaulx  Abbey  were  five 
ostendendum  quod   sanguis   et  aqua  de  altars  divided  from  each  other  by  perpent 
latere  Christi  usque  in  terram  fluxerunt :  walls,  I  foot  thick  and  9  feet  long,  which 
ad  quod    mysterium   se   prreparat   pera-  were  continued  westwards  in  woodwork 
gendum."     Prochiron    vulgo    Ratiotiale  to  meet  "a  faire  parclose  at  the  est  end 
Divinorum  Officiorum,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxx.  of  the  Church  extendyng  from  the  one 
§  20   (Ed.  Lyons,  1551,  f.  86£).     I   am  syde     of     the     Church     to     the     other 
indebted     to     Mr.  J.   T.    Micklethwaite  prsshenyth    the    fyve    alters    above    re- 
for  this  reference.  hearsid."   Chartulary  of  Rievaulx ^  x.  336. 

2  It    is    instructive    to    compare    the  This  parclose  stood  on  the  top  of  two  steps 
description  of  the  arrangements   in   the  forming  the  platform  for  the  five  altars, 
nine     altars    at     Durham:     "All     the  each  of  which  was  raised  on  another  step 
foresaid  nine  Altars  had  theire  severall  with  a  floor  drain  just  below.     The  five 
Shrines   and    covers    of  wainscote    over  altars  in  the  chapels  behind  the  presbytery 
head,  in  very  decent  and  comely  forme,  at  Abbey  Dore  were  parted  by  perpent 
having  likewise  betwixt  everye   Altar  a  walls,  and  some  of  the  altar  platforms  in 
verye  faire  and  large  paitition  cf  wains-  the  great  transept  at  Lincoln  have  them 
colt,  all  varnished  over,  with  fine  branches  to  this  day.   The  Meaux  inventory  of  1396 
and  flowers  and  other  imagerye  worke  mentions  "coelatura  super  tria  altaria  in 
most  finely  and  artificially  pictured  and  orientali     fine    ecclesise."      Chronica    de 
guilted,  conteyninge  the  severall  lockers  Me/sa,  iii.  Ixxxii. 
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Besides  the  arrangements  of  the  chapels,  there  are  several  other 
features  in  the  nine  altars  to  be  noticed.  The  fifth  arch  (from  the  east) 
of  the  wall  arcade  in  both  the  north  and  south  walls  contains  a 
blocked  almery ;  they  belonged  to  the  first  and  last  altars  respectively, 
each  of  which  has  only  one  almery  in  the  wall  behind  it.  In  the  fourth 
arch  of  the  north  wall  is  a  group  of  seven  pin  holes.  These  were  for 
fixing  a  table  of  some  sort  that  had  an  ornamental  cresting  of  trefoiled 
points,  the  print  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the  whitewash.  To  the  east 
of  this  is  written  on  the  whitewash,  in  a  hand  contemporary  with  the 
building :  altare  sci  iacobi  apli. '  Probably  the  names  of  the  other  eight 
altars  were  similarly  written  on  the  destroyed  perpent  walls.  One  of 
those  to  the  south  was  the  altar  of  St.  Lawrence.2 

In  the  second  and  seventh  arches  (counting  from  the  south)  of 
the  west  side  of  the  southern  division,  at  a  height  of  3  feet  from  the 
bench  table,  are  two  pin  holes ;  and  in  the  second  and  sixth  arches 
(counting  from  the  north)  of  the  northern  division,  also  on  the  west 
side,  are  two  corresponding  holes.  The  use  or  object  of  these  is  not 
clear ;  they  may  have  been  for  fixing  sconces. 3 

There  is  'a  large  piece  cut  out  of  the  north  jamb  of  the  arch  from 
the  nine  altars  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  presbytery.  Perhaps  a  holy 
water  stock  stood  here  for  the  use  of  such  inmates  of  the  infirmary 
as  came  into  the  church  for  the  services  by  that  way. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangements  of  the  presbytery.  A  feature 
which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Cistercian  churches  is  the  cutting 
off  of  the  aisles  from  the  central  parts  by  stone  walls  built  flush 
with  the  front  of  the  pillars.  These  screen-walls  are  to  be  traced 
not  only  in  the  naves,  but  where  the  presbyteries  have  been  rebuilt  and 
lengthened  in  later  times,  as  at  Tintern,  Rievaulx,  etc.  they  are  found 
between  the  presbytery  arcades  also.  At  Tintern  these  walls  were 
provided  for  from  the  first,  being  bonded  into  the  piers  and  surmounted 
by  a  gabled  coping.  The  arrangement  at  Fountains  formed  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery  as  well  as  the  nave  having 
been  shut  off  by  stone  walls  flush  with  the  front  of  the  piers, 
and  returned  across  the  east  end,  so  as  to  completely  cut  off  the 
nine  altars.  This  screen-wall,  as  at  Tintern,  was  bonded  into  the 
piers,  and  had  along  the  front  an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches  carried 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold  Braks-  The  Scrape   and   Grosvenor   Controversy 

pear    for   calling   my  attention   to    this,  (London,  1832),  i.  140. 

which  is  not  easily  seen.  3  Before    leaving    the    nine    altars    it 

2  See  the  evidence  of  Roger  of  Whixley,  may  be  worth  noting  that  Abbot  William 

cellarer  of  Fountains,  in  the  famous  suit  Gower,  who   died   in   1390,  was   buried 

of   Scrope  v.  Grosvenor  in   1386,  which  "ante  novem    altaria   quasi   in  medio." 

mentions  "une  autre  de  Seint  Lawrence  Memorials    of   Fountains,    i.    145,    and 

dedyns  lour  eglise  paramont  del  haul  auter  note  (i.) 
d«  la  South  partie. "    Sir  N.  II.  Nicolas, 
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by  marble  shafts,  like  the  side  walls.1  The  eastern  screen  supported 
a  stone  gallery,  about  4  feet  wide,  carried  by  an  arcaded  wall  towards 
the  nine  altars.8  The  presbytery  proper  occupied  the  first  four  bays 
of  the  eastern  arm,  and  was  raised  above  the  area  westwards  by  two 
steps3  forming  the  gradus  presbitcrii.  The  wall  enclosing  the  presbytery 
was  solid  throughout,  except  in  the  westernmost  bay,  where  it  was 
pierced  with  a  double  doorway  on  each  side.  West  of  these  doorways 
the  wall  seems  to  have  been  plain,  and  not  arcaded.  The  whole  of  the 
original  arrangements  have  unfortunately  been  obliterated.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  bay  a  platform  of  several  steps, 
made  up  of  old  paving,  part  of  the  pictum  pavimentum  of  Abbot 
John  of  Kent.  This  is  always  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  the  high 
altar;  but  there  are  no  remains  of  the  latter,  nor  signs  of  it  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  tiling,  and  the  whole  platform  is  almost  certainly 
a  creation  of  Mr.  Aislabie,  made  out  of  old  material.  Moreover  the 
high  altar  would  most  likely  have  been  placed  further  west,  probably  on 
the  line  between  the  first  pair  of  piers.  These  have  unfortunately  been 
ruined  to  their  bases,  so  we  are  deprived  of  any  evidence  they  may 
have  afforded  in  the  way  of  cuts  or  pin-holes.  The  two  eastern 
responds  bear  sundry  marks  of  pins  or  hooks,  mayhap  for  hanging 
curtains  from.  They  are  high  up,  the  lowest  being  quite  fifteen  feet  from 
the  ground.  There  are  also  two  holes  on  each  side  on  the  angles  of 
the  flat  faces  of  these  piers  next  the  nine  altars,  probably  for  fixing 
sconces;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fastening  of  the  marble 
shafts.4  The  only  other  feature  in  the  presbytery  is  a  large  stone  coffin 
under  the  place  of  the  third  arch  on  the  north  side. 

In  all  Cistercian  churches,  as  in  those  of  most  other  Orders,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  doorway  in  the  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the 
monks'  quire,  there  was  an  entrance  to  the  latter  on  each  side  from 
the  transepts,  called  the  upper  entrance  (superior  introitus) ;  the  west 
door  being  called  the  lower  entrance  (inferior  introitus).  In  churches 
of  the  early  normal  plan  with  aisleless  presbyteries,  where  the  quire 
extended  under  the  crossing  and  into  one  or  more  bays  of  the  nave, 
the  upper  entrances  were  provided  by  stopping  the  stalls  a  few  feet 

1The   screen   wall   at    Rievaulx   was  "At    the   east  end  of  Saint  Cuthbert's 

similarly  arcaded  along  the  front.  Feretorie  there  was  wrought  uppon  the 

2  A  like  arrangement,  but  of  later  date,  height  of  the   irons,   towards  the   Nine 
exists  behind  the  high  altar  in  Beverley  Altars,  very  fine  CANDLESTICKS  of  iron, 
Minster,  but  it  is  there  open  towards  the  like  unto  socketts,  which  had  light   sett 
east.     At  Rievaulx  there  was  a  "loft  of  in  them  before   day,  that   every  monke 
tymbre  on  the  bakside  of  the  high  alter  might  have  the  more  light  to  see  to  read 
with   a  sele    under  hit    all    of    wood."  uppon  theire  bookes  at  the  said  nine  altars 
Chartulary  of  Rievaulx,  335.  when  they  said  Masse,  and  also  to  give 

3  These  steps  have  a  rebate  cut  in  them  light  to  all  others  that  came  thither  to 
for  a  tread  of  tiles.  heare  and  see  the  divine  seruice."  Kites 

4  Cf.  a  similar  arrangement  at  Durham:  of  Durham  (Surtees  Society,  15),  5. 
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short  of  the  east  arch  of  the  crossing.  But  in  later  churches  with 
aisles  to  the  presbytery,  or  where  the  latter  has  been  lengthened,  the 
entrances  were  often  in  the  aisles  east  of  the  crossing. l  At  Fountains  the 
doorways  west  of  the  presbytery  proper  formed  the  upper  entrances,  and 
the  area  below  the  gradus  presbiterii  thus  furnished  a  spacious  quire 
entry.  It  is  possible  that  the  germ  of  this  later  arrangement  of  the 
upper  entrances  may  be  found  at  Fountains  in  the  elongated  flanking 
chapels  of  the  first  presbytery,  which  were  perhaps  prolonged  eastward 
to  allow  doorways  to  be  pierced  in  them  for  passage  from  the 
transepts  into  the  quire.  In  that  case  the  stalls  would  be  carried  up 
to  the  eastern  arch  of  the  crossing.2 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  the  presbytery,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  original  extent  or  position  of  the  monks' 
quire  was  altered,3  despite  the  statement  that  it  was  minus  capax 
tantce  multitudinis  as  existed  in  Abbot  John  of  York's  days;  chorus 
humilior  et  obscurior  it  doubtless  was.  At  the  Suppression,  the  quire 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  crossing  and  the  first  bay  of  the  nave, 
and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  original  position.  The  extent  of  the 
stalls  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  sunk  paved  spaces  or  pits  that  ran 
beneath  them.  These  commence  under  the  eastern  arch  of  the 
crossing  and  extend  as  far  as  the  first  piers  of  the  nave  arcade,  where 
they  are  returned  against  the  quire  screen.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  the  screen  remain.  At  the  east  end  of  the  stalls  on  each  side  is 
a  stone  step,  worn  with  the  tread  of  feet.  There  also  remains  on  the 
north  side  the  beginning  of  a  narrow  stair  to  a  loft  or  pew  over  the  upper 
entrance.  A  like  arrangement  exists  at  Furness,  but  there  the  stair  is  in 
the  north  transept.4  To  allow  of  easy  entry  to  the  stalls,  Abbot  Darnton's 
moulded  plinth  of  the  south  respond  has  been  partly  cut  away,  and 
the  north  respond  was  similarly  treated.  Between  these  responds, 
there  lies  a  large  marble  grave-stone  with  the  casement  of  a  brass  of 


1  At    Rievaulx   the  gradus  presbiterii 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  bay,  and 
the  upper  entrances  were  between  it  and 

-the  fifth  pier.  At  Tintern,  despite  there 
being  aisles,  the  upper  entrances  were 
in  the  crossing,  probably  because  the 
presbytery  only  occupied  two  of  the  four 
bays  of  the  eastern  limb. 

2  At  Buildwas,  where  the  presbytery  is 
aisleless,  the  holes  shew  that  the  Lenten 
veil    hung    across    the    arch     from    the 
crossing.    At  Tintern,  where    the   pres- 
bytery is  short,  there   are   holes   in   the 
pillars  twelve  feet  up,  apparently  for  a 
screen  or  beam  across  the  east  arch  of 


the  crossing  ;  the  gradus  presbiterii  was 
on  the  same  line. 

3  At  Rievaulx,  after  the  building  of  the 
new  presbytery,  the  monks'  quire  was 
moved  eastwards  from  the  transept  and 
took  up  two  bays  of  the  new  work. 

*  At  Durham  there  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  quire  the  second  of  the  three 
pairs  of  organs,  "beinge  a  faire  paire  of 
large  organs,  called  the  CRYERS,"  "beinge 
never  playd  uppon  but  when  the  four 
Doctors  of  the  church  was  read. "  Kites 
of  Durham  (Surtees  Society,  15),  14. 
The  loft  at  Fountains  may  have  held  such 
a  minor  pair  of  organs. 
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an  abbot  beneath  a  canopy.  The  effigy  is  always  described  as 
mitred,  and  has  been  so  engraved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  abbot 
was  represented  in  his  monastic  habit,  with  his  crosier  in  his  hand, 
and  over  his  head,  but  not  on  it,  was  figured  his  mitre.1  The  slab, 
according  to  Mr.  Walbran,2  was  discovered  in  1840  by  some  workmen 
employed  in  the  abbey,  who  were  anxious  to  find  hidden  treasure. 
Part  of  it  was  then  taken  up,  and  found  to  cover  a  grave  containing 
a  skeleton.  The  position  of  the  slab  is  described  by  Mr.  Walbran 
as  "within  the  foundation  of  the  porch  of  the  screen,  between  the 
nave  and  choir";  but  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  steps  to  the 
stalls  for  the  remains  of  a  screen,  and  confounded  the  quire  with  the 
presbytery.  Neither  the  subsequent  discovery  of  portions  of  the 
actual  pulpitum  nor  of  the  flagged  space  under  the  stalls  caused 
him  to  see  his  error.  He  accordingly  has  endeavoured  to  identify 
the  slab  as  that  of  John  Ripon,  who  was  abbot  from  1414  to 
1434-5,  but  is  expressly  recorded  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
nave,  where  his  two  immediate  successors  were  laid  in  line  with  him. 
Independently  of  this,  the  brass  was  some  forty  or  fifty  years  later, 
and  must  have  commemorated  some  other  abbot.  The  choice  seems 
to  lie  between  John  Greenwell,  1442-1471,  and  Thomas  Swinton,  who 
was  elected  in  1471,  but  resigned  in  1478-9.  Now  the  placing  of  the 
mitre  over  the  abbot's  head  may  be  a  piece  of  Cistercian  humility, 
but  it  may -also  indicate  that  the  abbot  had  ceased  to  wear  it. 
Under  what  circumstances  Abbot  Greenwell's  rule  ended  we  do  not 
know,  but  Thomas  Swinton  certainly  resigned  his  office,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  slab  is  his.3 

It  is  recorded  that  Abbot  Robert  Burlay,  who  died  in  1410, 
"sepelitur  in  choro  in  medio  ante  stallas  abbatis  et  prioris."4  This 
would,  of  course,  be  at  the  western  end  of  the  quire. 

The  steps  at  the  east  end  of  the  stalls,  most  of  the  masonry 
of  the  pits,  and  the  fragments  of  the  quire  screen  or  pulpfaim>  are 
of  a  peculiar  white  or  cream-coloured  limestone  used  at  Fountains 
only  by  Abbot  Huby  (1494-1526).  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  tracing  the  architectural  history  of  the  building. 

The  remains  of  the  screen,  with  the  portions  of  the  pits  in  front  of  it, 
and  about  7  feet  of  the  returns  of  the  latter  eastward,  were  laid  bare  in 
1854,  and  much  excitement  was  caused  by  the  discovery,  on  the  north 

1  See  the  plate  of  the  slab  in  Yorkshire  and  Huby,  and   two  very  rich  ones  are 
Archaeological  Journal,  xv.  16.  described  in  the  inventory  of  the  abbey. 

2  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i.  147.  See  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i.  289,  290. 

3  When   the  privilege  of  wearing  the  *  Part  of  a  very  thick  marble  incised 
mitre  was  conferred  upon  the  abbots  of  slab,  which  may  be  his  grave-stone,  now 
Fountains  has  not  yet  been  ascertained;  lies  in  the  southernmost   chapel   in   the 
it  was  certainly  worn  by  Abbots  Darnton  south  transept. 
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side,  of  nine  earthen  pots  imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the  masonry  of  the 
pit.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  these  pots  were  placed  here 
for  supposed  acoustic  properties.1  Oddly  enough,  although  the  then 
excavators  had  a  flagged  bottom  to  guide  them,  they  did  not  follow 
up  the  clearing  of  the  pits,  which  remained  filled  with  rubbish  until 
September,  1 888,  when  the  writer  had  them  cleared  out.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  pots  had  originally  extended  along  the  whole  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  pit,  for  nine  more  or  less  perfect  additional  examples  were  found, 
and  at  such  distances  apart  as  to  shew  that  the  series,  when  complete, 
included  twenty-four  pots,  corresponding  to  the  probable  number  of 
stalls,  three  against  the  screen,  and  twenty  at  the  side,  or  forty-six  stalls 
in  all.3  On  the  south  side  of  the  quire  there  were  not  any  pots. 
There  were  no  pits  for  a  second  row  of  stalls,  but  it  probably 
originally  existed,  for  at  Meaux,  in  1396,  the  choir  was  fitted  stallis 
superioribus  ex  utraque  parte  chori  xxv.  et  aliis  xvij.  bassioribus  mona- 
c/wrum.3  It  is  very  likely  that  at  the  time  Abbot  Huby  refitted  the 
quire,  the  numbers  at  Fountains  had  become  so  reduced  that,  as  at 
Furness,  one  row  of  stalls  on  each  side  was  enough. 

The  quire  was  also  used  by  the  novices.  Thus  the  statute  in  the 
Consueiudines,  Quo  ordine  benedicatur  aqua,  mentions  "  novicii  qui  ante 
formas  consistunt";  and  at  Clairvaux,  a  visitor  in  1517  says:  "Audict 
chceur,  ou  chantent  les  religieux  et  novisses  seullement,  y  a  cent 
vingt  huict  chayses  pour  lesdicts  religieulx  et  novisses."4 

The  screen-wall  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave  was  23  inches 
thick5,  but  the  height  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  It  was  not 
bonded  into  the  pillars,  but  was  provided  for  from  the  first,  for  the 
base  molds  are  only  complete  on  the  aisle  side,  and  are  stopped  off 
where  they  would  have  been  covered  by  the  wall0  (see  Fig.  4). 
The  western  responds  have  the  base  -  molds  complete,  shewing 
that  the  wall  did  not  entirely  block  up  the  last  arches  as  it  did 

1  See  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  James  2  The  space  of  a  twenty-fourth  stall  is 

Fowler,    "On    the    so-called    Acoustic  taken  up  by  the  junction  at  the  corner. 

Pottery  at  Fountains  Abbey,"  with  plan  3  Chronica  de  Melsa,  iii.  Ixxxii. 

and    illustrations,   in    Yorkshire  Archceo-  4  Didron,  Annales  ArchMogiques,  iii. 

logical  and  Topographical  Journal  (1875),  227. 

iii.  1-7.    Similar  series  of  pots  were  found  5  At  Tintern  the  screen  wall  was  2  feet 

under  the  stalls  in  the  churches  of  Ipswich,  thick  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and 

St.  Nicholas,  in  1848  or  1849,  Norwich,  2\  feet  on   the   south  ;   in   the   transepts 

St.  Peter  Mancroft,  in  1852,  and  in  two  or  and  presbytery  it  was  only  I  foot  thick, 

three  other  Norwich  churches  subsequently  "The  bases  of  the  pillars  at  Kirkstall 

to   the    Fountains   discovery.      See   also  (originally),  Jervaulx,  and  Build  was  have 

an    exhaustive    paper   on  "Earthenware  the  same  peculiarity.     At  Kirkstall,  at  a 

Pots   (built   into   churches),  which   have  later  date,  when  the  wall  was  removed, 

been    called    Acoustic   Vases,"   by    Mr.  the   base  mouldings  were   completed   in 

Gordon  M.  Hills,  in  Transactions  of  the  rude  imitation  of  the  originals. 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for 
1881-2,  pp.  65-96. 
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the  ethers. *  No  part  of  the  wall  now  remains ;  in  fact,  as  will 
presently  be  shewn,  its  use  had  departed,  and  the  wall  been  entirely 
removed,  except  in  the  first  arch  on  each  side,  some  time  before  the 
Suppression. a 

The  whole  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  bear  a  remarkable  number  of  cuts  and  holes,  in  many  cases  with 
others  corresponding  to  them  in  the  side  walls.  These  have  never  been 
fully  described,  nor  in  fact  had  they  been  noticed  until  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
pointed  out  the  principal  ones  in  his  paper  on  The  Cistercian  Plan.3 
They  nevertheless  furnish  most  important  evidence  of  the  positions  of 
screens  and  other  features,  and  even  the  most  insignificant  are  worth 
notice.  Some  caution  must,  however,  be  used  in  deducing  evidence 
from  them,  as  their  relative  dates  are  not  easy  to  make  out. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  these  cuts  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
those  first  which  tell  of  the  arrangements  and  subdivisions  of  the  nave. 

The  first  pair  of  pillars  have  each  a  large  piece  cut  out  of  their 
bases  for  the  insertion  of  a  stone  wall  or  screen  crossing  the  nave  at 
the  west  end  of  the  choir.  A  few  fragments  of  this  screen  remain,4 
built  of  the  white  limestone  used  by  Huby. 

The  second  pair  of  pillars  have  each  a  large  notch  or  cut,  1 7  inches 
wide,  in  the  bases  for  a  screen  across  the  nave,5  and  there  are  other 
cuts  shewing  that  screens  also  crossed  the  aisles  on  the  same  line. 

The  first  and  second  pillars  on  both  sides  of  the  nave  have  holes 
high  up  for  a  pair  of  beams  or  joists  crossing  the  arch  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  space  between  the  two  transverse  screens  was  floored  over  to 
form  a  loft  or  gallery. 6  On  the  north  this  loft  was  carried  right  up  to 
the  aisle  wall,  where  there  are  two  holes  above  the  stringcourse  for  the 

xAt    Buildwas   the    screen    wall    was  on  each  side,  where  it  was   solid.     The 

carried  right  up  to  the  western  responds.  parts   under   the   pillars   were  of  course 

At  Tintern  it  ran  from  one  end  of  the  left,  being  cut   down  to   form   bases   to 

church  to  the  other,  but   had  entrances  them. 

on  each  side  in  the  second  bay  of  the  3  Yorkshire  Arcfuzological  Journal,  vii. 

eastern  limb,  behind  the  reredos  of  the  239-258. 

high  altar  ;  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  *  To  the  east  of  the  screen  each  pillar 
stalls,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  has  a  hole  about  two  feet  above  the  base 
eastern  arch  of  the  crossing ;  and  in  the  on  the  front,  for  some  beam  or  joist 
nave  in  the  second  bay  between  the  belonging  to  the  woodwork  of  the  stalls. 
pulpitum  and  the  rood  screen.  From  5 1  had  a  hole  dug  in  front  of  the 
thence,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  second  south  pillar  and  found  the  base 
continued  right  up  to  the  western  respond  of  a  wall  running  north  for  a  few  feet. 
on  the  south,  but  on  the  north  the  last  It  was  2  feet  n  inches  thick,  and  its 
arch  was  left  open  to  admit  the  conversi  east  face  was  13  inches  from  the  north- 
to  their  quire  in  the  nave.  At  Strata  east  corner  of  the  plinth  of  the  pillar. 
Florida  the  wall  was  7  feet  high,  and  6  This  loft  no  doubt  stood  until  the 
upon  top  of  it  stood  the  pillars  of  the  Suppression,  for  the  aisle  window  opening 
arcades.  on  it  is  unaltered,  while  those  on  either 

a  It   was   removed   at   Strata   Florida  side  were  enlarged  at   the   end  of  the 

before  the  Suppression,   except    behind  fifteenth  century. 
the  stalls  and  in  the  last  bay  of  the  nave 
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beams  to  support  it.  This  combination  of  screens  and  loft  formed 
the  pulpitum. 

On  the  loft  stood  the  organs,  apparently  in  the  north  end,  for  there 
are  holes  for  a  large  beam  crossing  the  arch  about  16  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  just  above  the  abacus  of  each  pillar,  on  the  nave  side,  is 
a  deep  square  hole  with  pin-holes  on  each  side ;  there  are  also  other 
pin-holes  in  the  wall  above.  As  there  are  no  corresponding  holes  on 
the  south  side  these  may  have  been  for  fixing  up  the  front  of  the  organ 
case,  while  the  bellows  and  other  parts  of  the  instrument  may  well  have 
stood  in  the  loft  behind  in  the  aisle.1 

The  space  beneath  the  loft  formed  a  lobby  or  quire  entry,  closed 
at  each  end  by  a  screen  across  the  arch,2  and  against  the  western 
side  of  the  second  screen  there  were  probably  two  altars  on  either 
side  a  central  doorway,  as  at  Furness,  Roche,  Revesby,  and  other 
Cistercian  abbeys.  These  altars  were  no  doubt  those  of  St.  Mary 
(probably  on  the  north)  and  St.  Bernard  (probably  on  the  south), 
between  which  Abbot  Thomas  Paslew  is  stated  to  have  been  buried  in 
1442  :  "In  navi  ecclesiae  ante  introitum  Chori  quasi  in  medio  inter  altare 
sanctae  Marise  et  altare  sancti  Bernardi  humanae  traditur  sepulturae."3 
Further  west  lay  Abbot  John  Ripon,who  died  in  1434-5  and  was  buried 
"ante  introitum  Chori  in  Navi  ecclesiae."4  Between  them  lay  Abbot  John 
Martyn  (pb.  1442),  of  whom  it  is  recorded :  "sepelitur  in  Navi  ecclesiae 
inter  Johannem  Rypon  et  Thomam  Paslew  quondam  Abbates."5  He 
succeeded  Abbot  Paslew,  but  died  seven  weeks  after  his  election. 

Both  the  second  pillars  have  their  bases  cut  right  down  on  the  west 
side,  probably  for  the  platforms  of  the  altars  flanking  the  quire  door. 

The  third  pair  of  pillars  have  the  bases  cut  down  on  the  nave  side, 
and  have  holes  for  the  screens  that  enclosed  the  altars  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Bernard.  There  were  other  screens,  of  stone,  crossing  the 
aisles  at  this  point. 


1  At  Buildwas  the  pulpitum  seems  to 
have  also  filled  the  second  bay  of  the 
nave,  and  across  the  second  arch  on  the 
south  are  holes  for  beams  which  probably 
carried  the  organs.  In  this  case  the 
pulpitum  stood  on  a  platform  two  steps 
high  extending  across  the  nave  and 
aisles,  with,  apparently,  low  screens  in 
the  aisles  on  the  line  of  the  west  wall 
of  the  pulpitum.  There  was  also  a  low 
screen  crossing  both  nave  and  aisles  on 
the  line  of  the  third  pair  of  pillars. 
There  seem  to  have  been  similar  lofts  for 
the  organs  at  Furness,  Revesby,  and 
Roche.  At  Tintern  there  are  two  carved 
corbels  over  the  pulpilum  (which  was 
in  line  with  the  first  pair  of  piers)  just 
above  the  stringcourse  of  the  clerestory 


on  the  south  side,  which  had  something 
to  do  with  the  organs ;  here  and  at 
Buildwas,  as  well  as  at  Fountains,  the 
organs  were  on  the  side  of  the  nave 
remote  from  the  cloister.  At  Exeter,  the 
so-called  "minstrels' gallery"  in  the  north 
clerestory  of  the  nave  probably  held  a 
pair  of  organs,  and  there  is  a  similar 
gallery  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  at 
Wells.  The  projection  from  the  south 
triforium  of  the  nave  of  Malmesbury 
Abbey  was  also  doubtless  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

2  The  cuts  for  these  exist  in  the  bases 
of  the  pillars. 

3  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i.  147. 

4  Ibid.  i.  146. 

5  Ibid.  i.  147. 
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The  fourth  bay  probably  formed  the  retrochorus  for  the  infirm 
monks,  and  it  agrees  well  with  the  direction  as  to  how  they  were  to 
go  up  to  the  gradus  presbiterii  for  holy  water :  "  Qui  vero  extra  chorum 

vel  in  retro  chorum  fuerint veniant  per  superiorem  introitum 

chori.  et  per  medium  chorum  revertantur ; "  that  is,  they  were  to  go 
round  through  the  transept  to  the  upper  entrance,  but  were  to  return 
direct  to  the  retro-quire  per  medium  chorum. 

The  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  fourth  arch  on  each  side  are  cut 
down  in  a  way  strongly  suggestive  of  some  large  structure  having 
stood  in  each  arch.  Perhaps  there  were  seats  here  such  as  existed 
at  Clairvaux.1 

The  fourth  pair  of  pillars  have  the  front  of  their  bases  more  or  less 
cut  down,  and  each  has  also  a  notch  for  a  third  transverse  screen, 
against  which  probably  stood  the  Rood-altar.  It  was  flanked  on  either 
side  by  an  altar  built  against  the  pillar,  and  a  little  in  front  of  it, 
eleven  feet  from  the  ground,  a  large  beam  crossed  the  church 
to  carry  the  Rood  itself.2  There  are  numerous  pin-holes  on  the 
west  and  south  faces  of  the  north  pillar,  and  also  on  the  west  side 
of  that  opposite. 

The  fifth  north  pillar  has  two  notches  wide  apart  on  the  east  side 
of  its  base,  and  the  latter  is  cut  down  on  the  south  side.  Against  the 
western  face  are  the  remains  of  an  altar,  with  various  cuts  above  where 
the  reredos  was  fixed.  The  opposite  pillar  has  both  the  east  and  north 
sides  of  the  base  cut  down,  and  on  its  west  face  are  plain  marks  of  the 
reredos  of  an  altar. 

1  They  could  hardly  have  been  tombs,  at  Clairvaux,  and  I  have  also  found  the 

for   I    failed    to    find    any    signs    of    a  same    at    Castleacre    Priory,    a    Cluniac 

grave  on  digging  below  the  north  arch.  house  in  Norfolk. 

At    Clairvaux    in    1517   it    is   recorded:  2  The   fence  screen  to  the    Rood-altar 

"  Au  bout  dudict  chceur,  pour  tirer  en  la  at  Fountains  was  probably  of  the  same 

nef  et  chceur  des  convers,  y  a  separacion  character  as  the  one  that   enclosed   the 

entre    iceulx   deux   chceurs,    en   laquelle  Jesus   (or   nave)   altar   at   Durham:  "at 

separacion  y  a  trente-qualtre  chayses  pour  either  ende  of  the  Alter  was  closed  up 

seoir  a  oyr  le  service  les  vielz  et  debilles  with   fyne  wainscott,  like  unto  a  porch, 

religieulx  ;  au  bout  de  laquelle  separacion  adjoyninge   to   eyther  roode   dore,  verie 

y  a  ung  grant  autel  de  la  Trinite,  dessus  finely  varnished  with  fyne  read  vernishe 

lequel  est  le  crucifix  de  1'eglise."  Didron,  ....    And  in  the  north  end  of  the  Alter, 

Annales    Archeologiquts,    iii.     227.      It  in  the  wainscott,  there  was  a  dore  to  come 

may    be    worth    while    noting     that    at  in  to  the  said  porch  and  a  locke  on  yt, 

Durham,  where  there  was  a  rood  screen  to  be  lockt  both  daie  and  nighte 

with  the  Jesus  altar  against    it,  as  well  Also  the  fore  parte  of  the  said  porch,  from 

as    the   pttlpitum    at    the   west   end    of  the  utmoste  corner  of  the  porch  to  the 

the  choir,  "on  the  backsyde  of  the  said  other,  ther  was  a  dore  with   two   brode 

Rood  before  the  Queir  dore  there  was  a  leves  to  open  from  syde  to  syde,  all  of 

LOFT, and  in  under  the  said  fyne  joined  and   through-carved  worke. 

loft,  by  the  wall,  there  was  a  long  forme,  The  height  of  yt  was  sumthinge  above  a 

which   dyd   reche   from   the  one  Roode  mans  brest ;    and   in  the   highte  of  the 

dore  to  the  other,  where  men   dyd  sytt  said  dore  yt  was  all  stricken  full  of  iron 

to    rest    themselves    on    and    say    there  piks,  that   no  man  shold  clymme  over, 

praiers  and  here  devyne  service."    Rites  which  dore  did  hing  all  in  gymmers,  and 

of  Durham    (Surtees   Society,    15),    29.  clasps  in  the  insyde   to  claspe   theme." 

This  agrees  exactly  with  the  arrangement  Kites  of  Durham  (Surtees  Society,  1 5),  28. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  small  notch  in  the  base  on  the  nave  side 
of  the  sixth  pillar,  the  remaining  pillars  of  the  north  arcade  are  entire 
A  bracket  for  an  image  has,  however,  been  inserted  by  Abbot  Huby 
in  the  south-east  face  of  the  seventh  pillar. 

The  sixth  south  pillar  has  the  remains  of  an  altar  against  its 
western  face,  with  pin-holes  for  a  reredos  or  table  above,  and  over  that 
an  inserted  bracket  for  an  image.  The  rest  of  the  south  pillars  are 
entire  towards  the  nave. 

The  western  responds  have  each  two  deep  cuts  in  the  bases  on  the 
nave  side,  and  there  is  a  small  beamhole  in  the  inner  jamb  of  the  two 
recesses  in  the  west  wall.  These  point  to  the  existence  of  a  screen 
crossing  the  church  in  front  of  the  great  door,  maybe  "for  warmness," 
which  also  carried  a  loft  or  gallery.  What  is  seemingly  a  fragment  of 
the  base  of  the  screen  remains  on  the  south,  with  part  of  the  tile-floor 
in  front.  There  are  plain  marks  of  a  western  gallery  at  Buildwas,  and 
both  there  and  at  Fountains  it  probably  held  a  pair  of  organs ; 
for  at  Meaux,  in  1396,  we  find  there  were  organa  majora  in  occidentali 
fine  ecclesia,  as  well  as  organa  minora  in  choro.1 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  recapitulate  the  principal  arrangements 
of  the  nave. 

The  first  bay  contains  the  western  end  of  the  monks'  quire.  The 
second  bay  was  filled  by  the  pulpitum,  -with  central  doorway  and  two 
flanking  altars.  The  third  bay  contained  the  chapels  enclosing  these 
altars,  with  a  passage  between  them.  The  fourth  bay  formed  the 
retro-quire.  Between  the  fourth  pair  of  pillars  was  the  Rood-screen 
with  central  altar  and  two  doorways ;  and  an  altar  flanking  it  under 
the  arch  on  each  side.  There  were  other  altars  against  the  fifth 
north  pillar,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  south  pillars.  At  the  west  end 
was  a  gallery  for  the  greater  organs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  features,  there  exists  in  the  floor,  under  the 
turf,  3  feet  4  inches  in  front  of  each  arcade,  commencing  on  the  line 
of  the  west  side  of  the  tenth  pair  of  .pillars  and  extending  eastward  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  pillar,  a  row  of  twenty-three  slabs  of  the 
white  limestone  peculiar  to  Abbot  Huby's  work,  each  27  inches  square 
and  incised  with  a  circle,  with  intervals  of  n  inches  between  them. 
A  little  further  east  are  two  other  squares,  only  n  feet  7  inches 
apart,  and  i  foot  10  inches  in  front  of  them  a  single  square  in  the 
middle.  These  stones  were  first  discovered  during  the  excavations  of 
1854,  and  Mr.  Walbran  also  mentions  another  stone  in  front  of  the 
west  door.  The  writer  also  uncovered  most  of  the  stones  in  1887,  in 
order  to  lay  down  their  positions  accurately  on  the  ground  plan,  but 
failed  to  find  the  stone  before  the  door. 

1  Chronica  dc  Melsa,  Hi.  Ixxxii. 
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These  remarkable  rows  of  stones  are  certainly  for  the  better 
ordering  of  processions,  and  most  probably  for  the  station  made 
during  the  Sunday  procession  in  front  of  the  great  cross.  Similar 
rows  of  stones  remained  at  York,  Wells  and  Lincoln,  until  swept  away 
when  the  naves  of  those  cathedral  churches  were  repaved  in  the  last 
century.1 

The  arrangements  of  the  aisles  must  now  be  considered. 

The  arch  into  the  north  transept  has  already  been  stated  to 
have  been  closed  by  a  screen.  The  respond  of  the  first  arch  has  a 
curious  series  of  holes  on  its  west  face  for  fastenings  of  some  sort, 
and  the  chamfered  plinth  of  the  first  pillar  opposite  has  also  two 
holes  in  for  plugs  or  pins.  Above  these  are  two  notches  in  the  base, 
about  2  feet  apart. 

Between  the  second  and  third  bays  was,  as  already  stated,  a 
screen  in  line  with  the  west  face  of  the  pulpitum,  and  on  the  north 
face  of  the  pillar  are  sundry  marks  of  metal  fastenings.  Against  the 
screen,  as  in  other  cases,  was  doubtless  an  altar,  though  all  traces  of 
it  are  now  gone. 

Another  stone  screen  crossed  the  aisle  at  the  third  pillar,  the  base 
of  which  is  cut  out  for  its  insertion.  A  beam-hole  in  the  wall,  about 
8  feet  up,  and  a  corresponding  cut  in  the  pillar  indicate  the  height 
of  the  screen,  against  which  was  no  doubt  an  altar. 

Across  at  the  fourth  pillar  was  another  stone  screen  with  a  beam 
in  front  of  it  above,  and  against  it  an  altar. 

The  fifth  pillar  also  bears  marks  of  a  transverse  screen,  the  beam 
holes  for  which  shew  it  was  9  feet  high. 

In  the  wall  opposite  the  sixth  pillar  are  two  pin  holes,  21  inches 
apart  and  5^  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  remainder  of  the  aisle  bears  no  marks  of  any  screens  or 
fixtures,  and  was  probably  open. 

1  The   plan   of  the   old    pavement   of  A  precisely  similar  arrangement   existed 

York  Minster,  printed  in  Drake's  Ebor-  at     Lincoln,    where     the     stones     were 

acum  (ed.  1736,  p.  493),  shews  a  double  thirty -seven    a    side.       See     Camden's 

row    of   circular    stones,    forty    a    side,  Britannia,  ed.  R.  Gough  (London,  1789), 

extending  the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  ii.   pi.  viii.  p.  256,   and    second    edition 

with  a  middle  row  at  the  west  end  of  six  (London,    1806),     ii.     pi.    xi.     p.     368. 

(originally  seven  at  least)  larger  stones.  An    unpublished   plan   of  the   cathedral 

Drake    (p.    519)    thus     describes     these  church  of  Wells,  made  for  the  Society  of 

stones:  "In   the   old   pavement   of  the  Antiquaries    by   John    Carter    in    1799, 

church,  were  a  number  of  circles,  which  shews  two  rows  of  eleven  circular  stones 

ranged  from  the  west  end,  up  the  middle  on   each   side   in   front   of   the   seventh, 

aisle,  on   each  side  and   in    the   center.  eighth,  and  ninth  arches  of  the  nave.    At 

They  were  about   forty-four   on  a  side,  Canterbury  "  two  parallel  lines  cut  in  the 

about  two  foot  distance  from  one  another,  pavement,    about    eight    feet    asunder," 

and  as  much  in  diameter.    Those  in  the  served  the  same  purpose.     See  Gostling's 

midst  were  fewer  in  number,  larger,  and  A  Walk  in  and  about  the  City  of  Canter- 

exactty  fronted  the  entrance  of  the  great  bury,  second  edition  (Canterbury,  1777), 

west    door.      That    circle    nearest     the  203.      They   were    destroyed   when    the 

entrance  in  this  row  is  the  largest  of  all."  nave  was  repavedt^n   1787-8. 


of  Med/ae 
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The  arch  into  the  transept  from  the  south  aisle  had  a  stone 
screen,  inside  which,  against  the  aisle  wall  on  the  south,  stood  the 
holy-water  stock.  This  was  a  beautiful  thirteenth  century  marble 
bason,  quatrefoil  in  plan,  standing  on  a  clustered  pier  also  quatrefoil 
in  section.  The  bason,  after  doing  duty  as  the  font  for  many  years 
in  the  neighbouring  chapel  of  Aldfield,  is  now  in  the  abbey  museum, 
but  its  base  is  still  in  place;  it  has  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  a  metal 
dowel,  and  there  are  holes  above  in  the  wall  as  if  for  fixing  a  canopy 
to  keep  out  the  dust1 

The  third  bay  was  a  chapel.  It  had,  as  has  been  said,  a  screen 
across  at  the  second  pillar,  and  there  are  great  cuts  in  the  latter  for 
the  reredos,  and  holes  for  its  beams  opposite.  There  is  also  a  small 
pointed  recess  in  the  wall  for  a  drain,  with  a  descending  cut  from 
it.  A  little  to  the  west  of  this  are  two  pin  holes,  2  feet  apart 
and  7  feet  from  the  ground,  probably  for  suspending  a  jack  towel. 
Opposite  the  south-east  angle  of  the  third  pillar  are  two  beam 
holes  in  the  wall,  one  at  the  floor  level,  the  other  about  5^  feet 
up,  but  none  corresponding  in  the  pillar. 

The  fourth  bay  was  also  a  chapel.  Its  altar  stood  against  a  stone 
screen  from  the  third  pillar,  which,  as  well  as  the  aisle  wall,  bears 
plain  marks  of  the  reredos.  In  the  south  wall  was  a  large  pointed 
drain,  and  to  the  west  of  it  are  two  pin  holes  for  a  jack  towel,  as 
in  the  third  bay. 

The  fifth  bay  seems  to  have  been  closed  by  a  stone  screen  on 
the  east.  Over  this,  about  10  feet  up,  was  a  wooden  beam,  and  a 
little  in  front,  at  the  same  height,  a  slender  beam  or  rod;  these  were 
probably  for  fixing  a  ceiling  or  canopy  over  the  altar.  The  chapel  in 
this  bay  was  closed  on  the  west  by  a  screen  from  the  eastern  shaft 
of  the  fifth  pillar. 

On  the  aisle  wall  in  the  sixth  bay  are  some  beam  holes  and 
inserted  stones  not  easy  to  explain. 

The  sixth  pillar  has  on  marks  or  cuts  other  than  the  chamfering 
off  of  the  south-east  angle  of  its  base. 

1  It    is    worth    while    comparing    the  against    which    it    stood   "a   brattishing 

arrangement   at   Fountains   with  that  at  very  fynely  and   curiouslie 

Durham,    where    there    were    two    holy  wrought,  and    all   gilte   as   fyne   as   the 

water  stones  in   the   nave,  "all  of  verie  angell,  and   in  the  mydes   of  the   saide 

faire  blewe  marble."    One  was  near  the  brattyshing   ther   was  a  great   starre   of 

north    door,    "being    joyned    unto    the  a  great  cornpasse,  like   unto  the   sonne, 

piller,  servinge  all   those  that  came  that  very  artifficially  and  most  curiouslie  gilt 

waie  to  here  divyne  service."   The  other  and  ennamyled,  very  goodly  to  all   the 

"stood  within  the  south  church  door,"  beholders  therof,  so  that  there  coulde  no 

as  at  Fountains,  "servinge  the  Prior  and  duste  nor  fylthe  falle  into  the  Holy  Water 

all  the  Convent  with  the  whole  house."  stone,  it  was  so  close  above  head,  and 

It  was  "not  altogether  so  curyouse"  as  so  close  within  the  Church  doure."  .  Rites 

the    former,   but    had    in    the    wainscot  0/rZ>«rA«w*  (Surtees  Society,  15)!  32, 33,35- 
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The  seventh  pillar  has  some  pin  holes  on  its  east  face,  and  there 
was  a  screen  from  it  across  the  aisle  about  7  feet  6  inches  high. 
There  was  also  a  screen  across  from  the  ninth  pillar.  The  rest  of 
the  aisle  was  open.1 

The  whole  of  the  nave  was  paved  with  small  plain  square  tiles. 

With  regard  to  the  original  arrangements  of  the  nave,  and  the  use 
to  which  it  was  put,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  first  bay  formed  the 
western  part  of  the  monks'  quire,  and  that  the  latter  probably  occupied 
the  same  place  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Suppression.  In  later 
times,  as  we  have  seen,  the  three  next  bays  were  cut  off  by  transverse 
screens.  If,  however,  one  may  judge  by  the  indications  of  these  screens 
where  the  first  arrangements  remained  to  the  end,  as  at  Kirkstall, 
Buildwas,  Tintern,  etc.  it  is  probable  that  at  Fountains,  as  in  the 
examples  cited,  two  bays  only  were  screened  off,  leaving  the  eight 
westernmost  bays  to  be  accounted  for. 

Although  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  nave  is 
but  slight,  there  is  clear  proof  that  it  formed  the  quire  of  the 
conversi  or  lay  brothers.  Thus  at  Meaux,  a  daughter  house  of 
Fountains,  the  inventory  of  1396  includes  among  the  ornamenta  ecclesice, 
in  addition  to  the  monks'  stalls,  aliis  stallis  superioribus  ex  utraque 
parte  et  bassioribus  ex  utraque  parte  conversorum  in  occidentali  parte 
ecclesia*  So  too  at  Clairvaux  in  1517,  below  the  nave  altar,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  we  are  told :  "  a  la  descente 
dudict  autel  est  le  chceur  et  siege  des  convers,  et  sont  lesdicts  sidges 
en  nombre  de  trois  cens  xxviii,  que  sont  a  trois  renge"es,  assavoir : 
les  haults,  les  moyens  et  les  bas.  Lesquels  sieges  occupent  tout  la 
nef  de  ladicte  dglise,  jusques  au  bout  d'icelle  eglise,  ou  est  la 
grande  porte."3 

No  explanation  has  hitherto  been  given  of  the  screen  wall  between 
the  pillars  of  a  Cistercian  church,  but  since  the  nave  was  the  quire 
of  the  conversi  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  wall  was  to  place  the  stalls 

1  At  Rievaulx  there  were  four  chapels  the  conversi  in  the  time  of  Abbot  William 

in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  all  screened  of  Driffield,  1249-69.  The  high  altar  was 

off;   and  in   the  south   aisle  were   two.  not  hallowed  until  1253.     The  Chronica 

The  south  aisle  also  contained  "a  holy  de  Meha  contains  other  references  to  the 

water  stole  of  merbyll,"  and  "a  place  of  chorus  conversorum.     Thus  among  Abbot 

iii  howr  of  tymber,  of  dyvers  romys,  to  Hugh's    works,  1339-49,  is   a   most    in- 
put   bokes    in    without    a    vyse."      See   •    teresting   account   of  a   new   crucifix   of 

Chartidary  of  Rievaulx,  337,  338,  where  great  beauty  in  choro  conversorum,  which 

the  fittings  of  the  chapels  are  described.  had   been   carved   from    a   nude   model. 

3  Chronica  de  Milsa,  iii.  Ixxxii.     The  Miracles  were  performed  by  it,  and  even 

numbers    are    unfortunately   not    given,  women  were  allowed  to  visit  it  (iii.  35). 

as    in    the    case    of    the    monks'   stalls  On  Abbot  Hugh's  death  he  was  buried 

already  cited,  blank  spaces  being  left  for  in  media  chori  conversorum  coram  cruet- 

them  in  the  MS.     The  monks'  stalls  at  fixo  quern  fecit  exallari  (iii.  37). 

Meaux  were  put  in  during  the  abbacy  of  a  Didron,  Annales  Archeologiques,  iii. 

Michael  de  Brun,  1235-49,  and  those  of  227. 
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against,  like  the  similar  walls  to  be  seen  at  Canterbury  and  elsewhere 
behind  the  quire  stalls.  The  writer  has  also  found  them  at  Repton,  a 
priory  of  Black  Canons,  where  they  are  contemporary  with  and  bonded 
into  the  piers,  and  at  Langdon,  an  abbey  of  White  Canons.  A  solid  wall 
behind  the  stalls  is  not  therefore  peculiar  to  the  Cistercians,  but  as 
no  other  Order  appears  to  have  used  the  nave  as  a  quire  for  the 
conversi,  the  walling  off  the  nave  aisles  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Cistercian  feature. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  on  both  sides  of  the  church 
the  plinths  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pillars  are  chopped  down  on 
the  nave  side.  This  has  clearly  been  done  to  fit  stalls  against  them. 
Now  this  can  hardly  have  been  for  the  original  quire  of  the  monks, 
since,  with  the  bay  between  the  two  transverse  screens,  no  less  than 
six  bays  must  then  be  allotted  to  it,  which  is  too  much.  The 
more  reasonable  alternative  seems,  therefore,  to  be  that  the  three 
bays  in  question  contained  the  quire  of  the  conversi,  probably  at 
some  late  date,  when  new  stalls  were  built  for  them,  and  their  original 
numbers  were  reduced.  The  longitudinal  wall  must  have  disappeared 
by  then,  and  been  replaced  where  necessary  by  wooden  screens. 

In  the  use  of  the  nave  as  the  quire  of  the  conversi  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  stopping  short  of  the  screen  wall  in  the  last  or 
westernmost  bay,  since  the  conversi  here  entered  their  quire  from 
their  dorter  in  the  western  range  of  buildings.  This  is  clearly  shown 
at  Tintern,  where  the  last  south  arch  was  closed  by  the  wall,  but 
the  north  was  left  open  for  the  entry  of  the  lay  brothers,  whose 

lodging  is  there  on  the  north  side. 

On  reference  to  the  plan,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  arrangements  of  altars 
against  and  screens  between  the  pillars, 
as  well  as  the  position  of  the  procession 
stones,  that  some  time  before  the 
Suppression  the  nave  was  no  longer 
used  as  the  quire  of  the  conversi,  and 
that  their  stalls  had  been  removed. 
There  was  therefore  no  need  for  the 
screen  wall,  which  was  also  cleared 
away,  except  in  the  first  arch  on  each 
side,  where  the  westernmost  of  the 
monks'  stalls  stood  against  it.1  It  is 

Fig.  9. — Slab  with  initials  and  devices  of  Abbot  i_    i_i        -i_    ,      .1  i^        *.• 

Mar,nadukc Hnby  fount  in  the  church,no™  in  the  probable   that   these    alterations   vrere 

*  effected  by  Abbot  Huby  (1494-1526), 

1  The  screen  wall  at  Kirkstall  was  also       and  an  altar  has  been  built  against  the 
certainly  removed  before  the  Suppression,       fourth  pillar  on  the  south  side. 
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who,  besides  refitting  the   quire,  certainly  laid   down   the   procession 
stones  and  built  some  of  the  screens  and  altars. 

In  examining  the  external  features  of  the  church,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  commence  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  proceeding 
northwards,  make  the  circuit  of  the  church. 

The  west  wall  of  the  nave  has  a  large  round-headed  door  of  six 
richly-moulded  orders,  with  jamb-shafts  and  carved  capitals.  This  is 
flanked  by  two  broad  pilaster-buttresses,  stopping  short  at  the  springing 
line  of  the  gabled  roof,  and  having  between  them  Darnton's  great 
window.  Over  the  window  is  a  large  niche  with  a  mutilated  figure  of 
Our  Lady  and  Child,  carried  by  a  corbel  carved  with  Darnton's  rebus ; 
an  eagle  of  St.  John  holding  a  crosier  and  perched  on  a  tun,  with 
a  scroll  lettered  fcern  \\§\.  The  ends  of  the  aisles  are  blank,  with 
flanking  pilasters ;  the  north  aisle  has,  however,  a  blocked  doorway. 

Extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  front  are  the  remains  of 
a  stone  porch  12^  feet  wide.  On  the  south  side  it  abuts  against 
a  wall  of  uncertain  length  running  westwards  from  the  south  angle 
of  the  front,  but  on  the  north  it  is  bonded  into  the  wall ;  thus 
shewing  that  it  was  an  afterthought,  not  contemplated  when  the 
south  aisle  was  built,  but  before  the  north  aisle  was  finished.  The 
end  walls  were  solid,  but  the  front  had  one  if  not  two  stories  of 
round-headed  arches  carried  by  twin  shafts  set  on  a  low  wall.  The 
arches  now  standing  have  been  reconstructed  from  the  old  stones 
found  during  the  excavations.  In  the  middle  was  a  wide  entrance-arch 
carried  by  triple  jamb-shafts  with  inner  and  outer  flanking-shafts.  This 
arch  was,  at  a  later  period,  fitted  with  doors.  The  roof  of  the  porch 
was  a  lean-to,  extending  up  to  the  sill  of  the  great  west  window. 

This  western  porch  existed  at  Clairvaux,  Pontigny,  and  many 
other  abbeys  abroad ;  and  in  this  country,  besides  Fountains,  at 
Newminster,  Rievaulx,  and  Byland.  At  Rievaulx  it  is  described  in 
the  Suppression  survey  as  "the  house  or  portche  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Church,"  and  had  a  leaded  roof.1  At  Byland2  it  was  called 
the  Galilee,  and  Mr.  Walbran  quotes  the  will  of  one  William  Tiplady, 
1426,  who  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  Galilee  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary 
at  Byland. 3  It  was  also  a  favourite  burial-place  at  Fountains,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  slabs  still  covering  the  stone  coffins  remaining  at  either 
end.  The  western  porch  was,  however,  not  a  universal  feature,  for 
there  are  no  signs  of  it  at  Tintern,  Kirkstall,  or  Valle  Crucis. 

1  Chartulary  of  Rievaulx,  340.  height   across   the    north   aisle   and    the 

2  At  Byland  clear  traces  of  the  porch       nave,  but    it   was   dropped   several   feet 
remain  in  the  toothings  for  the  end  walls       across  the  south  aisle. 

and  the  corbels  for  the  roof  below  the  3  Memorials  of  Fountains,  ii.  pt.  i.  204. 

nave  windows.    The  roof  was  of  the  same 
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The  north  side  of  the  nave  and  the  western  side  of  the  north 
transept  have  pilaster  buttresses  between  the  windows,  rising  from  the 
plinth,  which  has  also  two  curious  rudimentary  pilasters  in  each  bay 

(see  Fig.  12).  These  pilasters  once 
extended  all  round  the  Norman 
church.  Below  the  windows  is 
a  plain  stringcourse,  and  there 
is  another  at  the  line  of  the 
springing  of  their  heads,  round 
which  it  is  continued  as  a  hood- 
mold.  Both  stringcourses  are 
carried  round  the  buttresses. 
The  walls  had  no  parapets,  but 
were  surmounted  by  corbel-tables, 
portions  of  which  remain,  below 
the  eaves  of  the  roofs. 

Outside  the  north  transept  is 
the  magnificent  tower  built  by 
Huby  to  supersede  the  central 
one  (Fig.  10).  It  is  about  170 
feet  high,  and  opens  into  the 
church  by  a  lofty  arch  of  four 
orders  with  bold  hood-mold,  with 
ugly  capitals  and  stilted  bases. 
Internally  the  tower  is  divided 
by  projecting  courses  into  four 
stories,  but  has  lost  all  its  floors 
and  roof,  if  these  were  ever  put 
in.  In  the  north-east  angle  is  a 
circular  vice,  entered  by  a  four- 
centred  door  with  square  label 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall. 
This  runs  up  to  the  second 
story  only,  where  it  stops.  The 
ascent  is  continued  by  another 
vice  beginning  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  second  story,  and 
carried  thence  to  the  battlements, 
with  doors  in  the  third  and  fourth 
stories.  The  first  story  has  on  the 

south  the  great  arch  to  the  church,  and  opposite,  a  large  pointed  five- 
light  window  with  transom  and  tracery ;  the  east  and  west  sides 
each  contain  a  pointed  three-light  window.  The  second  story  has  on 


Fig.  10.—  West  side  of  the  great  tower. 
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the  south  a  two-light  window  with  four-centred  head,  and  similar 
windows,  but  of  three  lights,  in  the  other  sides.  The  upper  part  of 
this  story  has  a  projecting  course  all  round  to  carry  the  lower  timbers 
of  the  belfry-floor  above.  The  third  or  belfry  story  has  on  all  four 
sides  a  large  pointed  four-light  window  with  tracery  in  the  head.  The 
fourth  story,  of  no  great  height,  is  lighted  by  plain  square-headed 
windows  of  three  lights  on  the  east  and  west,  and  by  one  of  four  lights 
on  the  south;  on  the  north  it  has  not  any  window  (Fig.  n). 

Externally  the  boldly  projecting  buttresses,  as  well  as  the  walls, 
have  a  great  moulded  plinth  running  all  round.  The  buttresses  are 
divided  into  five  stages  by  set-offs,  each  with  a  gabled  and  crocketed 
head  surmounting  a  plain  niche  for  an  image.  The  highest  stages  stop 


Fig.  11. —  The  great  tower  as  seen  from  the  north. 

short  some  distance  below  the  parapet,  and  are  surmounted  by  large 
panelled  pinnacles  set  diagonally.  The  sides  of  the  tower  are  divided 
as  within  into  five  stories,  diminishing  directly  as  the  height.  The 
lowest  story  has  over  the  east  and  west  windows  small  niches,  now 
empty,  surmounted  by  angels  holding  shields.  On  the  east  the  shield 
is  charged  with  three  horseshoes,  and  that  on  the  west  with  a  mitre 
enfiled  with  a  crosier  between  the  letters  $&.  Jfy  in  chief,  for  Marmaduke 
Huby.  Over  the  great  north  window  is  a  niche  with  an  image  of 
St.  Katherine.  The  windows  of  the  second  story  have  also  small 
niches  over  them;  that  on  the  south  with  an  image  of  an  abbot 
(perhaps  Huby,  or  may  be  St.  Bernard,  as  there  is  no  mitre),  that  on 
the  north  with  the  image  of  St.  James  the  Great.  The  windows  in 
this  story  are  deeply  recessed.  The  battlements  were  pierced  with 
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quatrefoils,  and  in  addition  to  the  pair  of  pinnacles  at  each  corner 
there  was  a  great  one  behind  them  and  a  lesser  one  in  the  middle 
of  each  side  set  athwart  the  battlement.  Immediately  below  the 
parapet  is  a  broad  band  containing  inscriptions  in  black  letter,  and 
below  each  of  the  two  uppermost  stories  is  also  a  band  with  inscriptions. 
These  lower  inscriptions  are  legible  enough,  but  the  topmost  band, 
though  apparently  legible  as  seen  from  the  ground,  is  really  much 
decayed,  and  Mr.  Walbran  speaks  of  it  as  being  "so  weather-beaten 
as  to  be  illegible."  After  many  attempts  the  writer  has  succeeded  in 
deciphering  parts  of  these  topmost  inscriptions,  as  follows : l 

East  side : 

Sit  nomen  trom/«/  ifjmt  xpi  fcettrtitctum 2 

North  side : 

En  nomint  ifysu  xpt  .  .  .  g  .  .  .  atttr  .  .  .  intemorutn.3 

West  side : 

Benetoicamug  pa/rm  &  tilium  mm  santto  sp/VvVu  lauteitw  et 
&u?er  eialtenw  eum  in  gecula. 
South  side : 

&  Domini celt stta 

The  middle  band  of  inscriptions  is : 
East  side : 

(Two  leaves)  Benefciccio  tt  (leaf)  claritag  et  (leaf)  aapiencia- 
(i)  et  (2)  rjradarum  accio  honor. 
North  side : 

15t  fortttutia  tea  nostra  (i)  in  (3)  gecula  seculorum    amen 
(cross  sideways). 
West  side : 

9&egt  (leaf)  autem  (leaf)  seculorum  (i)  (3)  tmmortalf  (sprig) 
inbfsflt.4 
South  side : 

&alt  (leaf)  beo  (leaf)  fj0iwr  (2)  (flower)  et  (leaf)  gloria  (i)  in 
(3)  gecula  (leaf)  seculorum  (leaf)  a  (leaf)  men. 

The  lowest  band  of  inscriptions  reads : 

East: 

(Leaf)  Soli  (leaf)  fceo  (flower)  ifysu  (leaf)  ipo  (leaf)  fjonor  (4) 
(i)  (leaf)  et  (leaf)  gloria  (leaf)  in  g<?c«la  (flower)  %etu\tnum. 

1  For   clearness   the    contractions   are       me  that  when   complete   this  read  :   3En 
here  expanded  in  italics.  nomine    ^C^U     Crt'rftt     DmilC     flCJtU 

3  The  rest  was  perhaps :  vf  f)0c  Hunt     flectatur  tclcittum  terrp^trt'um  rt  in* 
et  utfquc  ui  ferula.  fernorum. 

3  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  has  suggested  to          *  Sic  for  tllblS'thilt. 
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North  : 

(Grapes  and  vine  leaves)  Soli  fceo  if)«u  ipo  honor  (leaf)  et 
(flower)  Qloria  (flower)  m  (flower)  &etu\%  (leaf)  zetuloium  (blank 
shield)  ante«. 

West: 

Soli  (leaf)  too  (flower)  ifK.ni  (leaf)  rpo  (lily)  ijonor  (flower)  et  (4) 

gloria,  (i)  in  (leaf)  0<?c«Ia  (leaf)  detuloium. 

There  is  no  third  legend  on  the  south  side. 

All  the  above  sentences  are  from  the  Cistercian  breviarium,  where 
they  occur  in  the  daily  offices  of  Lauds,  Prime,  and  Vespers.  The 
numerals  in  brackets  severally  denote  the  following  shields  of  arms : 

(1)  Three    horseshoes.     These    arms    have    hitherto    been 
considered    as    those   of    the    abbey,  but   no   example   earlier 
than    Huby's    time    is    known,  and    they   are    more    probably 
his  personal   arms  than  those  of  the  monastery.     If  they  be 
the   abbey  arms,  whence  are  they  derived   and  what   do  they 
mean?    They  occur  on  none  of  the  abbey  seals.     It  should 
be  noticed  too  that,  both  on  the  tower  as  well  as  in  the  south 
transept,  they  are  associated  with  Huby's  initials. 

(2)  Two  bendlets  within  a  bordure. 

(3)  A  maunch,  over  all  a  bend.    Norton,  of  Norton  Conyers.  * 

(4)  A  cross  flory  between  in  the  first  and  second  qi4arters  a 
mitre,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  a  key   erect.     These  most 
probably   are    the   real   arms   of   Fountains    Abbey.     In   both 
places  where  they  occur,  it  will  be  noticed  they  are  associated 
with   the   shield   charged   with    three    horseshoes.     The   mitre 
and  key,  surmounted   by  a   crosier,  occur   on   a  small   signet 
used  by  Huby. 

None  of  the  windows  is  cusped,  and  the  detail  generally  is  very 
coarse,  but  for  stateliness  and  good  proportion,  Huby's  great  tower  at 
Fountains  has  few  equals  of  its  date. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  tower  are  the  remains  of  a  building, 
apparently  an  addition  north  of  the  transept  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
destroyed  when  the  tower  was  built.  The  small  fragment  left  has  a 
doorway  in  the  middle  of  the  east  wall,  and  the  springers  of  the  vault 
of  its  low  basement.  There  was  an  upper  floor.  This  building  may 
have  been  the  vestry  or  the  sacrist's  checker,  but  too  little  remains  to 
shew  its  true  character. 

The  transept  chapels  had  each  a  gable  over  the  windows,  with  a 
corbel  table  up  the  slopes  (Fig.  12).  This  is  not  an  English  feature,  and 
is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  Geoffrey  of  Clairvaux.  On  the 

1  Perhaps   for  Sir  John  Norton,  knight   (ob.  1520).     His   daughter  Joan  married 
Sir  William  Mallory  of  Studley. 
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Fig    12.— External  elevation  of  the  east  side  of  the  south  transect,  and  respond  of  the 
arcade  of  the  presbytery. 
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south  side  the  wall  has  been  raised  between  and  above  the  gables  to 
form  a  room  over  the  vaults  of  the  chapels.  This  room  has  a 
window  to  the  south,  but  is  otherwise  too  much  ruined  to  enable  its 
arrangement  to  be  made  out.  It  was  entered  by  a  wall  passage  from 
the  great  vice  in  the  south  transept  gable. 

The  presbytery  aisle  windows  had  detached  jamb-shafts, and  the  inter- 
mediate buttresses  have  the  angles  chamfered  off  from  the  first  string 
upwards.  On  the  north  side,  the  buttresses  terminated  in  lofty  slender 
gables,  and  the  windows  were  also  designed  for  gables,  probably  in 
imitation  of  those  over  the  transept  chapels  (see  Fig.  6).  On  the  south 
the  buttresses  have  low  gabled  heads  and  the  stump  of  a  pinnacle 
behind,  and  over  the  windows  is  a  horizontal  corbel  table  to  carry 
the  parapet.  From  each  buttress  was  a  flying  arch  to  the  presbytery 
wall  to  carry  the  thrust  of  the  vault. 

The  windows  and  buttresses  of  the  nine  altars  are  like  those 
of  the  presbytery,  but  the  clerestory  windows  are  quite  plain.  The 
buttresses  were  all  gabled,  and  probably  had  pinnacles  behind.  The 
north  and  south  doors  are  round-headed  and  richly  moulded,  with 
triple  jamb-shafts  and  three  flanking  shafts  on  each  side.  They  are 
built  out  a  little  from  the  main  wall. 

The  two  main  buttresses  of  the  east  front  were  increased  in 
projection  and  adorned  with  pinnacles  by  Abbot  John  Darnton 
when  the  arches  behind  them  in  the  nine  altars  were  rebuilt.  The 
buttresses  between  the  lights  of  the  original  eastern  triplet  were  very 
small,  but  their  height  is  uncertain.  The  southernmost  buttress  of  the 
front  has  a  wide  chase  cut  out  about  half-way  up,  and  just  beneath 
the  stringcourse  there  are  other  and  deeper  cuts.  These  have  clearly 
formed  the  abutments  of  a  flying  buttress,  since  destroyed,  built  in 
line  with  the  south  wall  to  withstand  the  spreading  of  the  gable.1 
The  site  of  the  buttress  is  marked  by  two  coffin  lids,  one  reversed, 
which  have  been  utilized  in  the  foundation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  unaltered  buttresses 
of  the  front  that  each  has  in  it  a  cut,  above  half-way  up,  for  a  raking 
timber  shore.  These  shores  were  probably  inserted  by  way  of  pre- 
caution when  the  spreading  of  the  vault  was  first  noticed,  and  remained 
until  the  groining  was  taken  down  and  permanent  buttresses  added  to 
the  front.  The  flying  buttress  was  probably  then  removed  also. 

The  north-west  and  south-west  angles  of  the  nine  altars  are 
each  covered  by  a  large  octagonal  turret,  now  much  ruined,  containing 
a  circular  vice  to  the  roof  and  wall-passages. 

1The  settlement  caused  by  this  is  well  shown  by  the  plinths  in  the  elevation   of 
the  gable  in  Fig.  8. 
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Against  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery,  a  room,  some  49  feet 
long  and  13  feet  wide,  was  built  by  Abbot  Huby,  but  unfortunately 
only  the  lowest  courses  of  the  walls  remain.  It  had  an  entrance 
porch  on  the  south,  with  perhaps  a  pentice  to  the  small  door  in  the 
vestry  in  the  south  transept,  and  was  covered  by  a  lean-to  roof,  which 
cut  off  some  2  feet  of  the  aisle  windows.  Probably  this  was  built 
to  replace  the  building  outside  the  north  transept,  destroyed  by 
Huby  to  make  way  for  his  new  tower. 

The  gable  of  the  south  transept,  after  the  fire  of  1147,  was  covered 
up  to  the  springing  of  its  window  heads  by  the  new  dorter  roof, 
which  cut  across  the  lines  of  both  windows,  but  more  of  the  west 
than  the  east,  because  its  ridge  was  not  in  line  with  that  of  the 
transept.  Sundry  doors,  etc.  in  the  gable  wall  will  be  dealt  with 
when  speaking  of  the  dorter. 

The  remainder  of  this  side  of  the  church  will  be  more  properly 
described  when  dealing  with  the  cloister  and  western  buildings. 


THE    INFIRMARY. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  abbey  church  are  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  group  of  buildings,  which  have  until  lately  been  almost 
invariably  described  as  the  abbot's  house.  But  from  comparison 
with  other  plans,  especially  of  such  large  Benedictine  monasteries  as 
Canterbury,  Westminster,  Peterborough,  etc.  it  is  certain  that  these 
buildings  are  actually  those  of  the  monks'  infirmary  (infirmitoriitni). 

The  monastic  infirmary,  or  "farmery,"  as  it  was  more  shortly 
called  in  England,  was,  as  its  name  implies,  not  only  the  hospital 
for  the  sick,  but  also  the  abode  of  the  infirm  monks,  and  such  as 
had  been  professed  fifty  years  (sempectcc).  It  was,  further,  the 
temporary  lodging  from  time  to  time  of  the  minuti,  or  monks  who 
had  been  let  blood.  This  operation  was  undergone  by  the  Cistercian 
monks  in  companies  four  times  in  the  year,  usually  in  February,  April, 
September,  and  about  Midsummer-day,  but  not  during  harvest, 
nor  in  Advent  or  Lent,  nor  the  first  three  days  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Pentecost.  For  the  accommodation  of  these  several 
companies  of  the  convent,  an  establishment  of  some  size  was  necessary ; 
and  the  great  infirmaries  at  Canterbury,  Peterborough,  and  Fountains 
were  probably  fully  tenanted  when  the  monastic  fervour  was  at  its* 
height.  According  to  the  Consuetitdines,  the  minuti  among  the 
Cistercians  did  not  go  into  farmery,  but  remained  in  cloister  and  took 
their  meals  in  the  frater.  But  probably  by  the  time  these  infirmaries 
were  built  at  Fountains  and  elsewhere,  they  were  used  in  the  same 
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way  as  in  other  Orders.  In  later  times,  when  the  number  of  the 
monks  had  diminished,  the  farmery  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to 
other  purposes  as  well. 

The  infirmary  at  Fountains  was  directly  connected  with  the  cloister 
by  a  covered  passage  or  gallery  nearly  two  hundred  feet  long,  from 
which  a  second  passage,  at  right  angles,  led  to  the  southern  door 
of  the  nine  altars.1  These  passages  are  of  several  dates,  and  have 
also  been  partly  rebuilt  and  much  altered  in  later  times.  It  will 
therefore  be  more  convenient  first  to  describe  the  infirmary  itself. 

Of  the  infirmary  which  must  have  existed,  in  some  form  or  other, 
before  the  fire  of  1147,  there  is  no  record;  and  nothing  remains  to 
mark  its  site  or  tell  whether  it  was  of  stone  or  of  wood.  The  first 
mention  of  the  infirmary  is  the  account  of  its  building  by  Abbot  John 
of  Kent  (1220-1247);  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  first  built 
it  of  stone.2 

•  Owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  valley  of  the  Skell,  the  river  is 
forced  so  near  the  abbey,  after  passing  the  end  of  the  monks'  dorter, 
that  there  was  no  room  between  it  and  the  church  upon  which  to 
build  a  farmery  of  any  size ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  deflect  the 
stream  without  encroaching  upon  the  cemetery,  the  abbot  boldly 
constructed  four  great  parallel  tunnels  for  the  river  to  flow  through, 
and  by  cutting  away  the  side  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  and  building 
out  a  platform  on  the  north,  made  a  convenient  site  for  his  infirmary. 
The  western  parts  of  the  tunnels,  for  about  seventy-five  feet,  run 
towards  the  north-east,  and  then  turn  at  an  angle  of  twenty-five 
degrees  and  run  eastwards  for  the  rest  of  their  length.  When  first 
built,  the  two  northern  tunnels  were  at  least  240  feet  long,  and  the 
other  two  were  about  twenty  feet  shorter.  They  are  ten  feet  in 
"width,  and  the  same  in  height,  constructed  throughout  of  ashlar,  with 
rubble  barrel  vaults  and  stone  paving.  The  ends  have,  however, 
gradually  fallen  in,  and  the  southernmost  tunnel  is  now  blocked  up 
towards  the  west  by  the  collapse  of  its  vault.  The  river  still  flows 
through  the  other  three  tunnels. 

The  principal  building  of  the  farmery  was  a  great  hall,  170  feet 
long  and  70  feet  wide,  standing  north  and  south,  and  consisting  of 

1  A  similar  arrangement  may  be  traced  At  Louth  Park,  Richard  of  Dunham, 
at  Kirkstall,  Rievaulx  and  Jervaulx.  abbot  1227-1246,  "in  primo  siquidem 
At  Kirkstall  there  is  a  branch  passage  adventu  suo  fecit  Innrmitorium  Monacho- 
from  the  abbot's  house,  and  at  Jervaulx  rum,  et  Cameram  grave  infirmancium. 
and  Rievaulx  one  to  the  eastern  part  Coquinam,  et  cetera  ibidem  necessaria." 
of  the  church.  Part  of  the  passage  Chronicon  Abbatis  dc  Parco  Lude  (Lin- 
connecting  the  farmery  with  the  cloister  colnshire  Record  Society),  13.  At  Crox- 
may  also  be  traced  at  Furness.  den  the  farmery  was  built  during  the 

a  At  Meaux  the  farmery  was  begun  by  abbacy  of  Walter  of  London,  1242-1269. 
abbot  Richard  of  Ottringham,  1221-35. 
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a  central  nave  of  eight  bays,  with  a  broad  aisle  running  all  round. 
The  nave  was  divided  from  the  aisles  by  eight  arches  on  each  side 
and  two  at  each  end,  carried  by  piers  formed  of  a  central  pillar  with 
a  detached  marble  shaft  on  each  of  the  cardinal  faces,  and  standing 
on  a  square  plinth  or  base.  At  each  corner  of  the  nave  the  arcades 
abut  against  a  pair  of  buttresses  projecting  into  the  aisle.  The  nave 
^must  have  been  lighted  by  a  clerestory.  The  principal  entrance  of  the 
hall  was  a  rich  doorway  towards  the  north  end  of  the  west  wall,  opening 
from  the  long  passage  or  gallery  already  mentioned.  The  doorway 
had  five  orders  carried  by  detached  marble  shafts,  but  unfortunately 
only  the  bases  now  remain.  The  whole  of  the  great  hall  is  so  ruined 
that  until  its  site  was  excavated  in  1849-50,  no  remains  of  it  were  visible. 
Nearly  all  of  the  west  wall  has  gone,  and  what  is  left  of  the 
east  wall  is  much  obscured  by  later  alterations.  The  south  end 
remains  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet,  having  been  left  as  a  retaining 
wall  to  the  bank,  and  the  base  of  the  north  end,  though  ruined  to 
the  floor  level  within,  still  retains  its  plinth  and  three  courses  of 
masonry  without,  which  escaped  through  being  built  against  the  great 
platform  where  it  overlooked  the  cemetery.  The  arcades  are  also 
completely  destroyed,  and  only  a  few  of  the  bases  of  the  piers  are  left. 
At  each  end  of  the  hall,  in  the  aisles,  was  a  large  fireplace ;  and  that 
is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  the  original  arrangements 
of  the  building. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  sundry  changes  were  made  in  the 
hall  and  other  buildings  of  the  infirmary.  The  alterations  in  the  hall, 
so  far  as  they  can  now  be  traced,  consisted  in  walling  off  portions, 
if  not  all,  of  the  aisles  and  cutting  them  up  into  small  rooms  furnished 
with  fireplaces.  The  base  of  one  of  the  partitions,  with  the  sill  of 
the  doorway  from  the  hall,  remains  in  the  second  arch  from  the 
north  of  the  east  arcade,  and  there  are  fragments  of  others  elsewhere, 
with  some  of  the  fireplaces.  This  cutting  up  of  the  great  hall  into 
a  number  of  private  rooms  was  one  of  the  many  changes  made 
in  later  times  to  make  the  place  more  comfortable ;  and  there  is 
also  proof  of  it  at  Meaux,  where  it  is  recorded  of  Abbot  William  of 
Scarborough  (1372-1396)  that  "cameras  privatas  in  infirmitorio 
monachorum  separari  et  inhibitari  per  singulas  instituit."1  Similar 
and  further  changes,  all  in  the  direction  of  greater  comfort,  were 
made  in  the  infirmary  hall  at  Fountains  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Huby. 3 

1  Chronica  de  Melsa  (Rolls  Series,  43),  houses,  as  at  Canterbury,  Ely,  and  Peter- 

iii.  224.  borough.  At  Westminster  the  infirmary 

3  The  same  changes  may  be  seen  at  hall  was  rebuilt  in  the  form  of  a  cloister, 

Kirkstall  and  Waverley  and  in  Benedictine  with  chambers  round  it. 
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It  will  be  easiest  to  follow  the  various  changes  by  describing  in 
detail  the  remains  of  the  great  hall.  The  north  arcade  has  merely 
the  plinths  of  its  responds,  and  the  foundation  of  the  intermediate 
pier.  The  north  respond  of  the  east  arcade  is  ruined  to  its  base. 
Between  it  and  the  first  pier  commences  a  large  staircase,  to  be 
described  presently.  The  base  of  the  first  pier  is  whole ;  on  its 
south-west  corner  is  the  stump  of  an  iron  pin  run  in  with  lead. 
Between  this  and  the  next  pier,  the  base  of  which  is  also  complete, 
is  the  lowest  course  of  a  partition  wall  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  the  sill  of  a  doorway  from  the  hall.  The  base  of  the  second 
pier  has  the  lower  stone  cut  down  on  the  south  side  towards  the  east, 
and  upon  its  north-west  corner  is  a  lead  plug.  The  third,  fifth  and 
sixth  piers  have  been  completely  destroyed,  and  of  the  fourth  only 
the  foundation  remains.  The  seventh  pier  is  complete,  having  been 
set  up  again  from  stones  found  during  the  excavations  of  1849-50 ;  its 
height  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  south  respond,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  south-east  pier,  has  also  been  rebuilt  with  old  material,  but  its 
height  is  conjectural.  The  base  of  the  central  south  pier  is  complete. 
Against  the  front  of  it  is  a  block  of  Huby's  white  limestone,  with  two 
oblong  holes  ort  top,  with  sloping  bottoms;  the  object  of  this  is 
uncertain. l  Near  it  stands  a  broken  trough,  also  of  the  white  lime- 
stone used  by  Huby,  and  the  eight-sided  top  of  a  chimney  found  in 
the  excavations.  The  western  respond  has  the  south-east  corner  of 
its  base  cut  off,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  pier  is  complete  for  a  few 
courses  up.  The  southernmost  arch  of  the  western  arcade  was  closed 
by  a  partition  wall  of  Huby's  work,  the  base  of  which  remains. 
Against  the  south  half  .of  its  east  side  is  a  large  block  of  masonry 
with  rounded  end,  also  built  by  Huby,  on  which  something  has  stood, 
but  the  whole  is  too  knocked  about  for  anything  definite  to  be  made 
out.  Perhaps  it  was  the  foot  of  a  stair,  or  the  base  of  a  fireplace  of 
an  upper  chamber.  The  seventh  pier  from  the  north  retains  its  base, 
and  a  few  of  the  courses  above  it.  From  it  to  the  sixth  pier  was  a 
partition ;  but  both  the  sixth  and  the  fifth  piers  have  themselves 
utterly  perished.  The  fourth  pier  has  its  base  complete,  and  part  of 
its  central  shaft  has  been  set  up;  on  its  south  side  is  a  block  of 
Huby's  white  limestone,  which  formed  one  side  of  a  passage  or 
archway  through  the  partition  wall  in  this  arch.  Between  the  fourth 
and  third  piers  was  a  partition  wall,  also  of  Huby's  work.  Of  the 
third  and  second  piers  only  the  foundations  remain,  and  the  first 

1  This  block   is  3  feet  8  inches  long,  6J  by  5^  inches.     The  bottoms  of  them 

I  foot  8  inches  wide,  and  I  foot  8  inches  slope    from    f    inch    deep    in    front    to 

hi^h.    The  holes  are  13.}  inches  apart  and  2%  inches  at  the  back. 
9  inches   from   the   front,   and   measure 
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pier  has  been  completely  destroyed,  together  with  the  north  respond 
of  this  west  arcade. 

Of  the  north  aisle  of  the  hall  very  little  can  be  said,  owing  to  its 
ruined  state.  It  had  an  ample  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  a  partition  wall  crossed  its  east  end  from  the  buttress  of  the  east 
arcade,  as  shewn  by  the  cut  in  the  plinth.  The  middle  part  with  the 
fireplace  was  probably  always  open  to  the  great  hall. 

The  first  or  northernmost  bay  of  the  east  aisle  had  the  partition 
wall  just  mentioned  on  the  north,  and  formed,  with  part  of  the  second 
bay,  a  separate  room.  There  is  a  cut  in  the  base  of  the  nook  shaft 
of  the  two  buttresses  of  the  arcade  that  project  into  it,  and  the  north 
buttress  has  its  north-east  corner  cut  down.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
second  bay  is  filled  with  a__broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  6^  feet  wide, 
built  during  the  fourteenth  century  to  form  a  direct  ascent  from  the 
hall  to  a  set  of  chambers  on  the  east,  to  be  referred  to  presently. 
Eight  of  the  steps  remain,  with  the  side  walls.  Between  the  stair  and 
the  east  buttress  of  the  north  arcade,  which  has  its  south-east  corner 
cut  away  for  it,  was  a  doorway  into  the  room  referred  to  above.  Out 
of  this  there  was  another  doorway  on  the  south  into  the  space  under 
the  stairs,  from  whence  another  door  with  a  descending  flight  of  steps 
led  to  a  chamber  on  a  lower  level,  which  will  be  described  in  its 
place.  The  third  bay  was  a  separate  room,  partitioned  off  and  entered 
from  the  hall.  In  its  east  wall  is  an  inserted  doorway  and  descending 
steps  to  the  chamber  just  mentioned.  Between  this  door  and  the 
great  stair  on  the  north  is  a  hole  twelve  inches  wide  on  the  floor 
level,  for  a  beam  or  partition.  The  wall  of  the  fourth  bay  has  been 
destroyed ;  it  probably  had  a  doorway  towards  the  chapel,  which  lies 
east  of  it.  The  fifth  bay  has  a  fireplace  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
its  east  wall,  in  front  of  which  are  some  large  thick  slabs  of  Huby's 
white  limestone.  The  sixth  bay  has  one  jamb  of  a  large  doorway 
from  the  kitchen  on  the  east.  The  seventh  bay  contains  a  large 
isolated  fireplace  of  fourteenth  century  work,  facing  north  ;  and  the 
wall  of  this  and  the  eighth  bay  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  a 
few  feet  further  east.  There  was  also  a  partition  crossing  the  eighth  bay 
near  its  south  end.  Perhaps  these  two  bays  belonged  to  a  two-storied 
camera,  with  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  chimney  stack.  The  building 
out  of  the  east  wall  may  then  have  been  for  a  stair  to  an  upper  story. 
The  large  fireplace  block  looks  as  if  it  carried  another  on  an  upper 
floor.  The  ninth  bay,  with  part  of  the  eighth,  appears  to  have  formed 
another  pair  of  rooms  ;'  there  is  a  refuse  or  ash-pit  outside  on  the 

1  As  there  is  no   fireplace,  these   tsvo       belonged  to  the  occupant  of  the  corner 
rooms    (if    there   were   two)    may    have       chamber. 
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east,  but  no  opening  or  other  feature  to  shew  how  or  by  whom  it 
was  used.  The  tenth  or  corner  bay  was  evidently  a  room  of  some 
importance.  On  the  east  it  has  a  fireplace  with  moulded  jambs  and 

Isill,  inserted  by  Huby,  with  a  large  recess  or  locker  on  the  right-hand, 
and  a  doorway  on  the  left  into  an  ash-pit  or  garderobe  outside. 
This  doorway  is,  however,  earlier  than  Huby's  time.  In  the  south 
wall  is  a  deep  and  wide  window  recess  of  uncertain  date.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  both  these  bays  had  an  upper  story,  and  formed 
another  camera.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  stair  in  the  ninth  bay. 
The  central  portion  of  the  south  aisle  was  most  likely  open  to 
the  hall.  It  has  in  the  middle  a  wide  but'  shallow  original  fireplace, 
which  still  retains  part  of  it«  stone  hearth  and  sill.  In  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  hesfrth  is  a  curious  oval  concave  hollow,  probably  for 
keeping  something  warm.  To  the  east  of  the  fireplace,  against  the 
wall,  is  a  mass  of  masonry,  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
possibly  part  of  a  large  hood  over  the  fireplace ;  and  to  the  west 
lie  two  slabs  of  Huby's  limestone. 

The  corner  or  tenth  western  bay  formed  a  separate  room.  It  has 
in  the  west  wall  a  good  plain  fireplace,  with  stone  hearth  and  sill, 
perhaps  of  fourteenth  century  work,  with  a  recess  to  the  south  made 
by  Huby,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  window  in  it.  On  the  north 
of  the  fireplace  is  a  rude  opening  through  the  wall,  made  in  Huby's 
time  into  a  garderobe ;  this  has  an  ash-pit  on  the  north.  The  south 
wall  of  the  room  has  in  the  third  course  from  the  ground  three  round 
holes,  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  first  is  thirteen  inches  from  the 
west  wall ;  from  the  first  to  the  second  is  4  feet  8|  inches ;  and  from 
the  second  to  the  third  4  feet  \  inch.  The  use  of  these  is  not  clear. 
The  partition  on  the  east  side  of  this  room  ran  across  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  buttress  of  the  west  arcade ;  the  partition  on 
the  north  crossed  from  the  other  buttress,  which  has  all  its  plinth 
chopped  down  on  the  west  side.  The  ninth  bay  formed  a  separate 
chamber,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  occupant  of  the  corner  chamber ; 
its  north  boundary  was  a  partition  from  the  pier  of  the  arcade,  which 
has  a  large  beam-hole  in  the  base  at  the  floor  level  on  its  west  side. 
There  are  several  notches  and  holes  of  doubtful  meaning  on  the 
north  side  of  the  west  buttress  which  projects  into  this  chamber. 
Not  unlikely  these  t\vo  bays  had  an  upper  story,  and  formed  a 
separate  camera.  The  eighth  bay  formed  a  separate  room  ;  it  has  in  its 
west  wall  an  inserted  fireplace,  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  a  tiled  hearth,  to  the  north  of  which  may  have  been  a  doorway. 
The  rest  of  the  wall,  however,  from  here  to  the  great  entrance 
doorway  in  the  second  bay  has  been  utterly  destroyed ;  but  foundations 
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running  westward  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  piers  shew  that 
the  remainder  of  the  aisle  was  also  divided  by  partitions.1  There  is 
nothing  to  shew  whether  the  north-west  corner  bay  was  divided  off 
or  not. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  hall  are  three  other  buildings :  a 
kitchen  on  the  south ;  a  cellar  on  the  north,  which  once  had  rooms 
over  it;  and  a  chapel  in  the  middle,  built  against  the  south  wall  of 
the  cellar.  Between  the  chapel  and  the  kitchen  is  a  yard,  and  there 
are  other  yards  or  courts  separating  them  from  the  great  hall.  The 
cellar  was  also  separated  from  the  hall  by  an  open  court  subsequently 
made  into  a  chamber. 

This  cellar,  which  is  part  of  John  of  Kent's  work,  is  about  58  feet 
long  and  27  feet  wide,  and  was  vaulted  in  five  bays  with  a  central 
row  of  pillars.  The  vault  was  about  10  feet  high,  and  within  memory 
remained  quite  perfect,  but  only  the  groins  covering  the  western  angles 
are  now  standing ;  it  rested  on  plain  conical  corbels  against  the  walls 
and  the  ribs  sprang  directly  from  the  pillars  without  any  capitals. 
Of  the  easternmost  pillar  only  its  base  remains ;  this  is  round, 
but  the  pillar  was  eight-sided.  The  next  has  completely  disappeared. 
The  other  two  pillars  were  octagonal.  The  east  wall  has  been 
destroyed,  and  replaced  by  two  arches,  built  probably  by  Mr.  Aislabie. 
The  south  wall  has  in  the  easternmost  bay  a  roughly- cut  doorway 
and  ascending  steps  leading  to  the  kitchen,  which  is  on  the 
platform,  while  the  cellar  is  on  the  level  of  the  cemetery.  Beside 
the  steps  on  the  west  is  a  shoot  into  the  river  tunnel.  Between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  bays  is  another  shoot  into  the  river,  with  a 
small  square  hole  or  shoot  over  it  in  the  vault  above.  In  the 
tunnel  this  shoot  is  seen  to  have  been  originally  double,  the  eastern 
shoot  being  now  blocked  on  the  cellar  side ;  both  shoots  are  enclosed 
in  the  tunnel  under  a  carefully-built  segmental  arch.  There  are  no 
windows  or  other  openings  in  the  south  wall,  which  is  built  against 
and  partly  forms  one  side  of  the  northernmost  of  the  great  tunnels. 
The  west  wall  is  also  blank.  The  first  bay  of  the  north  wall 
had  a  window,  the  sill  of  which  is  much  worn,  and  in  front  of  it,  on 
the  floor,  is  a  raised  platform  about  9  inches  high.  The  second 
and  fourth  bays  also  had  windows,  but  the  third  bay  contained  a 
large  fireplace,  6^  feet  wide  and  nearly  3  feet  deep.  The  fifth  or 
westernmost  bay  has  a  segmental-headed  doorway,  about  6  feet  high 
and  4^  feet  wide,  the  sill  of  which  is  21  inches  from  the  floor  inside. 
It  was  furnished  with  folding-doors  or  shutters,  secured  by  swinging 

1  The  thick  walls  blocking  the  third       existence  of  a  two-storied  camera  in  the 
and     fourth     arches    may    indicate    the       aisle  behind  them. 
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iron  bars,  which  have  left  deep  grooves  in  the  jambs.  This  doorway 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  bringing  in  stores.  Subsequently  it 
was  partly  built  up  and  reduced  to  a  window,  but  the  filling -in  has 
now  been  removed.  On  the  outside  it  was  at  one  time  covered  by 
a  wooden  porch.  On  removing  the  rubbish  which  covered  the  cellar 
floor  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  the  base  of  a  partition  wall,  with  a  door- 
way in  the  south  end,  was  found  crossing  it  at  the  first  pillar.  Part 
of  the  base  of  another  partition  wall  was  also  uncovered  on  the  line 
of  the  third  pillar,  against  which  were  quantities  of  ashes,  etc.  The 
outside  of  the  north  wall  has  been  stripped  of  its  ashlar,  except  in  the 
last  two  bays.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  infirmary  was  first  built 
this  chamber  served  as  the  kitchen,  and  had  the  chapel  over  it. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  cellar,  and  joining  to  its  angle,  is  a  room 
of  John  of  Kent's  work,  built  over  the  northernmost  river-tunnel.1 
It  was  20^  feet  long  by  12^  feet  wide,  and  was  entered  from  the 
open  space  east  of  the  chapel  by  a  small  doorway.  This  room  is 
much  ruined,  and  its  north  wall  quite  gone.  Until  1887  the 
floor  was  covered  with  rubbish  and  a  luxuriant  crop  of  brambles  and 
bushes.  Immediately  within,  and  in  front  of  the  doorway,  was  a  drop 
into_  the  river,  maybe  to  carry  off  water  after  swilling  the  floor.  In  the 
north-east  corner  is  another  narrow  drop  into  the  river,  probably  for  a 
garderobe ;  and  on  the  east,  in  a  part  of  the  building  now  fallen, 
were  several  other  garderobes,  now  destroyed,  over  a  space  in  the  tunnel 
between  two  transverse  arches.  In  the  south-east  corner  is  the  base 
of  a  doorway  opening  eastwards  into  a  small  lobby.  This  had  a  doorway 
on  the  south  into  some  building,  probably  a  garderobe,  over  the  second 
tunnel,  which  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  first.  About  36  feet  of 
the  end  of  the  second  tunnel  has,  however,  been  destroyed,  and  with 
it  the  superstructure.  The  third  tunnel  stopped  short  in  line  with  the 
west  wall  of  the  building  just  described  ;  the  fourth  or  southernmost 
tunnel  was  a  few  feet  longer. 

Between  the  cellar  and  the  great  hall  is  a  space  27^  feet  long 
and  about  n  feet  wide,  which  until  it  was  partly  cleared  in  1887  had 
remained  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish  since  the  destruction  of  this  part 
of  the  abbey.2  It  was  originally  an  open  court,  not  closed  on  the  north, 
with  a  doorway  and  descending  steps  from  the  great  hall  near  its 
north  end.  This  was  most  likely  the  way  to  the  garden,  which  seems 
^p  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  an  appendage  to  a  monastic 
infirmary.  During  the  fourteenth  century  this  court  was  roofed  over 
and  converted  into  a  porch,  by  building  an  arch  across  its  north  end, 

1  Against     the     north     wall     of     this       small  stone  trough  of  uncertain  date, 
building,  or  rather  of  the  tunnel  under 
it,  just  to  the  east  of  the  cellar,  lies  a  a  It  has  since  been  completely  excavated. 
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and  a  wall  opposite,  in  which  was  a  shouldered  doorway, l  with  steps 
up  to  it ;  another  but  smaller  doorway  with  descending  steps  was  also 
made  from  the  great  hall  near  its  south  end.  At  a  still  later  period 
a  wall  with  a  two-light  window  was  built  within  the  arch  at  the  north 
end,  and  the  doorway  at  the  south  end  blocked  up.2 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  besides  the  alterations  made  in  the 
great  hall,  the  kitchen,  chapel,  and  rooms  above  the  cellar,  were  built, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  or  maybe  in  place  of  others  of  wood.  The 
infirmary  kitchen  lies  east  of  the  south  end  of  the  great  hall,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  an  irregularly-shaped  yard.  It  is  about  j^p 
feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  has  a  total  width  of  38  feet.  It  is 
divided  lengthwise  by  a  wall  about  4.5  feet  thick  into  two  parts  :  one 
formed  the  kitchen  proper,  about  22\  feet  wide;  the  other  was  a 
back  kitchen  or  scullery,  only  n  feet  wide.  The  party  wall  has  three 
doorways  in  it,  one  at  each  end,  and  a  third  in  the  middle ; 
alternating  with  these  were  two  huge  fireplaces.  In  the  side  of  the 
western  doorway  are  the  five  lowest  steps  of  a  narrow  stair  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  ascending  eastwards.  The  purpose  of  this,  in 
the  present  ruined  state  of  the  kitchen,  is  difficult  to  see;  it  may 
have  opened  into  the  chimney  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  bacons  to 
be  cured  by  the  smoke,  or  perchance  it  led  to  a  loft  above  the 
scullery.  On  the  east  side  of  the  eastern  fireplace  a  large  copper, 
projecting  partly  into  the  scullery,  was  inserted  by  Huby,  who  also 
placed  another  but  smaller  copper,  the  setting  of  which  is  now  almost 
destroyed,  against  the  middle  of  the  east  wall.  Between  this  and  the 
north  wall,  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  is  a  curious  stone  grate 
in  the  floor.  It  measures  about  8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  and 
consists  of  two  parallel  series  of  five  cross-ribs,  springing  from  a  strong 
central  arch ;  there  are  thus  formed  twelve  narrow  openings,  each 
about  2  feet  long  and  8  inches  wide.  The  upper  edges  of  the  ribs  ' 
are  chamfered,  to  facilitate  the  fall  of  kitchen  refuse  into  the  drain 
below.  When  not  in  use,  the  grating  was  covered  by  folding  doors. 
The  grating  is  clearly  contemporary  with  the  kitchen,  and  is  inserted 
in  the  roof  of  the  river-tunnel  below.  Between  the  two  middle 
buttresses  of  the  east  wall3  an  enormous  circular  oven,  7  feet  4  inches 
in  diameter,  was  built  by  Huby.  Before  it  was  built  there  was  a 
doorway  through  the  buttress  on  the  north  of  it,  opening  on  to  a 
bridge,  about  7  feet  wide,  over  the  end  of  the  river-tunnel,  from  which 

u 

1  This  remains,  but  has  lost  its  lintel.  with  the  chambers  over  the  cellar,  now 

3  In   the   east    wall  of   this   place  are  destroyed. 

three  chases,  one  vertical  and  two  sloping  a  There   arc    the   remains   of  a   small 

towards    the    river-tunnel,    in    which    to  enclosure  against   the  south  side  of  the 

fix    lead    pipes'.      These    communicated  southernmost  of  these  buttresses. 
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a  second  doorway  in  the  corner  buttress  led  to  the  court  on  the 
north  of  the  kitchen ;  from  the  first-mentioned  buttress  a  wall  was 
carried  eastwards  along  the  river  bank.  The  building  of  the  oven 
blocked  up  the  doorway  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
other  doorway  being  thus  rendered  useless,  was  walled  up  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  were  two  doorways :  the 
easternmost  communicated  with  the  cellar,  probably  by  a  pentise  along 
a  wall  outside  and  thence  across  the  east  end  of  the  chapel ;  the 
westernmost  door  opened  into  a  broad  covered  passage  leading  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  great  hall.  Just  inside  this  doorway,  to  the 
west,  is  a  narrow  piece  of  paving,  running  south,  with  a  sill  along  its 
edge.  The  west  wall  of  the  kitchen  is  nearly  destroyed.  It  originally 
had  towards  its  north  end  a  doorway  from  the  court  on  the  west,1 
but  this  was  subsequently  walled  up  and  converted  into  a  fireplace. 
Behind  it,  in  the  yard,  is  a  square  enclosure.  Against  the  middle  of 
the  west  wall  has  been  another  oven,  corresponding  to  that  on  the 
east,  and  beyond  this  is  the  foundation  of,  apparently,  a  buttress.  The 
scullery  retains  no  traces  of  its  fittings  or  arrangements,  except  a  piece 
of  paving  at  the  east  end,  with  a  drain  against  the  wall  running 
northwards.  There  is  also  some  masonry  of  Huby's  time  adjoining 
the  projection  of  the  copper,  but  in  so  shattered  a  state  as  to  make 
its  use  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  There  was  no  fireplace  in  the 
scullery. 

Round  the  kitchen  are  the  more  or  less  ruined  bases  of  numerous 
buttresses.  There  were  three  on  the  south,  and  probably  originally  on 
the  north;  and  two  on  the  east,  and  most  likely  two  on  the  west; 
with  diagonal  or  "  french "  buttresses  at  the  corners.  The  projection 
of  these  buttresses  seems  to  shew  that  the  kitchen  and  scullery  were 
each  vaulted  in  stone.  The  kitchen  vault  must  have  had  a  central 
row  of  columns. 

Between  the  kitchen  and  the  chapel  is  an  irregularly-shaped  yard ; 
it  has  several  drops  into  the  tunnel  below  for  carrying  off  rain-water. 

The  infirmary  chapel,  which  is  46  feet  long  and  21  feet  9  inches 
wide,  is  intermediate  in  date  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen. 
Except  parts  of  its  east  and  west  walls,  it  is  ruined  to  the  plinth.  It 
still  retains  the  altar  platform,  with  part  of  its  paving  of  stone  slabs, 
and  the  base  of  the  altar  itself.9  Above  is  also  part  of  the  north 
jamb  of  the  east  window,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  in  place.  On 

1  The  foundation  of  the  buttress  just  seem  to  suggest   that  the  doorway  once 

to  the  south  of  this  door   is   prolonged  communicated  with  the  great  hall   by  a 

as   if  for  a  wall   in   continuation    of  it  covered  passage.    The  hall  wall  opposite 

westwards;    there    are    also    indications  is  unfortunately  destroyed, 
of  a  wall   running   westwards   from   the  a  This  is  7  feet  5  inches  long  and  3  feet 

north-west  angle  of  the  kitchen.     These  6  inches  wide. 
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the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  a  narrow  doorway,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
ascending  eastwards  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  west  of  this, 
against  the  north  wall,  is  a  broad  base,  nearly  ir^  feet  wide  and  *\  feet 
projection,  built  of  Huby's  white  limestone.  In  the  north  end  of  the 
west  wall  is  the  entrance  doorway.  It  opens  from  an  ante-chapel  or 
lobby  between  the  chapel  and  the  great  hall,  and  from  holes  in  the 
walls  on  each  side,  seems  to  have  had  a  wooden  porch  inside.  The 
chapel  must  have  had  a  wooden  roof. 

In  the  lobby,  to  the  south  of  the  chapel  doorway,  is  the  base  of  a 
broad  flight  of  steps  against  the  wall.1  These  ascended  northwards  to 
the  chambers  over  the  cellar,  and  were  clearly  made  for  conveying 
meals  thither,  the  oblique  passage  from  the  kitchen  being  purposely 
deflected  towards  them.  The  steps  were  carried  by  an  arch  over  the 
chapel  doorway.  Against  the  east  wall. of  the  chapel  is  a  mass  of 
masonry,  which  seems  to  indicate  another  and  a  later  staircase  to  the 
rooms  above  the  cellar.  These  steps  partly  encroach  upon  a  passage 
9!  feet  wide  between  the  chapel  and  the  garderobe  on  the  east, 
which  also  allowed  of  direct  communication  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  cellar. 

Of  the  chamber  or  chambers  over  the  cellar  nothing  whatever 
remains,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  former  existence.  They  were 
reached  from  the  great  hall  by  a  straight  flight  of  stone  steps,  which 
opened  into  a  lobby  or  ante-chamber  over  the  space  between  the  cellar 
and  the  hall.  The  staircase  against  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel  also 
opened  into  this  ante-chamber,  which  appears  to  have  been  furnished 
with  a  lavatory  and  water  supply.2  Whether  the  building  over  the 
cellar  comprised  one,  two,  or  more  chambers,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
If  we  may  suppose  that  the  cross  walls  in  the  cellar  were  built  to 
carry  others  above,  these  would  indicate  three  chambers,  two  measuring 
each  about  27  by  21  feet,  the  third  about  27  by  12  feet.  The  middle 
chamber,  which  was  a  living-room,  had  on  the  south  a  pew  or  closet 
projecting  into  the  chapel,  built  by  Huby,  and  probably  a  fireplace  in 
the  north  wall.  The  small  room,  that  on  the  east,  was  perhaps  a 
bedroom,  and  had  a  doorway  in  its  south-west  corner,  through  which 
the  occupant  could  go  to  the  chapel  by  the  wall  stair  mentioned 
above,  to  say  mass.  It  had  probably  also  communication  with  the 
garderobe  on  the  east  by  the  staircase  against  the  chapel  wall. 

From  the  door  jambs  and  other  wrought  and  moulded  stonework 
found  in  the  rubbish  of  the  chamber  on  the  west  of  the  cellar,  it  is 
evident  that  these  rooms  were  built  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  altered  and  refitted  in  later  times  by  Abbot  Huby.  They  may 

1  The  six  bottom  steps  still  remain.          2  See  note  2,  p.  327. 
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have  been  used  by  the  father-abbot  of  Clairvaux  or  his  deputy,  when 
he  held  his  annual  visitation  in  the  abbey. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  farmery  hall  was  a  passage,  now  greatly 
ruined,  with  a  doorway  at  its  north  end  from  the  long  gallery  from 
the  cloister;  the  doorway  is,  however,  a  work  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  the  south  of  this  passage  were  two  rooms.  The 
first  was  irregular  in  form,  with  a  curious  pavement  of  small  blocks 
and  slabs  of  stone,  which  still  remains.  This  has  an  oblong  portion  in 
the  centre  about  8  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  with  a  broad  gutter  all 
round,  from  which  there  is  a  shoot  in  the  south-east  corner  into  the 
river-tunnel.  There  was  a  doorway  into  this  chamber  on  the  south, 
subsequently  blocked  by  Abbot  Huby,  and  a  little  to  the  west  another 
doorway  also  now  blocked.  In  the  south  end  of  the  west  wall  is  an 
inserted  doorway  from  without,  afterwards  blgcked  by  a  slab,  and 
converted  into  an  opening  for  casting  ashes  through ;  and  there  was 
certainly  one  west  window  of  two  lights,  and  probably  a  second.  The 
north  wall  is  formed  by  the  south  side  of  the  gallery,  which  has  here 
a  large  block  of  masonry,  of  fourteenth  century  work,  built  against  it. 
The  use  of  this  apartment  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Walbran  says  that  here 
"stood  a  reservoir  of  water,  fed  from  a  spring  above  the  kitchen  bank, 
and  conducted  under  the  pavement  of  the  hall,"  i.e.  the  misericord 
described  below,  "by  ajead  pipe,  seamed,  of  course,  in  the  old  clumsy 
manner,  and  still  partly  visible."1  This  would  point  to  its  having 
been  a  lavatory,2  and  perhaps  also  the  place  of  the  head  conduit, 
which  was  usually  in  the  infirmary.  Against  the  south  wall  is  what 
looks  like  the  base  of  a  dresser  built  of  masonry.  That  in  later  times 
the  room  was  used  for  other  purposes  than  a  lavatory  and  conduit- 
house  is  proved  by  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  bones,  broken 
pottery,  and  other  objects  that  were  found  outside  the  partly  blocked 
west  doorway  in  i849.3  The  east  and  west  walls  seem  to  be  of 
fourteenth  century  date. 

The  other  room  opening  from  the  passage  is  almost  completely 
destroyed,  but  a  careful  examination  of  what  is  left  enables  us  to  make 
out  its  later  arrangements  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  was  a  hall, 
58  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide,  built  over  the  western  ends  of  the  two 
northernmost  river-tunnels,  and  therefore  obliquely  to  the  great  hall  on 
the  east.  About  8  feet  of  its  eastern  end  was  cut  off  by  a  screen  to 
form  the  usual  lobby,  which  had  two  doorways,  one  from  the  passage, 
the  other  in  the  south  end.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a  dais 
about  8  feet  wide,  the  step  of  which  is  of  Huby's  white  limestone, 

1  Memorials  of  Fountains,  ii.  part  i.  136.       been  uncovered  at  Waverley. 
'-  A  chamber  Adjoining  the  farmery  hall 
containing  alarge    lavatory    has    lately  3  Memorials  of  Fountains,'-**.,  part  i.  136. 
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wrought  with  deeply-cut  quatrefoils  on  the  front.  Against  the  west 
wall,  of  which  unfortunately  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  is  a  step, 
and  a  narrow  ledge  or  platform  about  18  inches  wide,  paved  with  small 
tiles.  Along  the  north  wall  is  the  greater  part  of  a  stone  bench  built 
by  Huby.  The  south  wall  is  reduced  to  a  few  detached  fragments 
only.  One  of  these  is  part  of  a  door  jamb,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
in  its  place ;  it  lies  just  below  the  dais.  Possibly  there  was  also  a 
fireplace  in  the  middle  of  this  side,  but  nothing  can  be  definitely  made 
out.  From  the  arrangement  of  this  hall  it  is  apparently  the  misericord, 
or  place  where  flesh  meat,  which  was  forbidden  in  the  frater,  might  be 
eaten  on  certain  days.  It  had  a  special  entrance  for  the  monks  from 
the  long  passage  from  the  cloister,  and  was  served  either  from  the 
infirmary  kitchen,  or  a  special  one  on  the  south.  The  doorway  at  the 
south  end  of  the  screens  is  conveniently  placed  for  bringing  in  dishes 
across  the  farmery  hall  from  the  kitchen  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
is  some  slight  evidence  that  there  was  a  clear  passage  across  the  hall 
for  the  purpose.  There  was  a  building  corresponding  to  this,  and  in  a 
similar  part  of  the  abbey,  at  Clairvaux,  where  it  was  called  the  reffectoir 
gras,  in  contradistinction  from  the  reffectoir  maigre  in  the  cloister ; 
and  the  monks  ate  meat  there  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
On  other  days  they  dined  in  the  frater.  The  misericord  at  Clairvaux 
had  its  special  kitchen,  la  cnysine  grasse. * 

Next  to  the  misericord,  on  the  south,  was  an  apartment  built  over 
the  third  river-tunnel,  but  it  has  been  so  utterly  destroyed  that  the 
only  part  of  it  left  is  the  jamb  of  a  doorway  at  the  west  end  of  its 
south  wall,  opening  from  another  chamber  beyond.  This  chamber, 
which  was  built  over  the  fourth  or  southernmost  river-tunnel,  has  also 
been  almost  completely  destroyed,  only  some  fragments  of  its  south 
wall  being  left.  These  contain  :  on  the  east,  the  jamb  of  a  doorway 
from  a  court  or  yard  outside,  with  an  added  buttress  beside  it ;  then 
the  sill  of  a  single-light  window  and  an  inserted  fireplace,  with  a  broad 
chimney-breast  behind  ;  and  beyond  these,  a  detached  buttress.  About 
25  feet  further  west  is  part  of  a  high  boundary  (?)  wall,  and  another 
wall  runs  westwards  from  the  corner  of  the  great  hall  to  meet  it.  It  is 
possible  that  the  last-mentioned  apartment  was  made  into  a  kitchen 
when  the  misericord  was  built  by  Abbot  Huby.  The  fourth  river-tunnel 
and  the  destroyed  room  or  rooms  over  it  originally  extended  some 
distance  further  west  than  the  present  limit  of  the  tunnel. 

1  At  Kirkstall,  Jervaulx,  and  Ford,  the  became  the  misericord  ;  and  at  Kirkstall 
misericord  was  formed,  also  in  late  Tudor  and  Jervaulx  a  new  kitchen,  wherein  Tneat 
times,  by  dividing  the  frater  by  a  floor  into  might  be  cooked,  was  built  just  outside 
two  stories,  the  upper  of  which  continued  the  south-east  corner.  A  similar  arrange- 
to  be  the  frater  proper,  while  the  lower  ment  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Furness. 
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On  the  line  of  the  south  wall  of  the  misericord,  towards  its  west 
end,  there  are  in  the  floor  two  rectangular  openings,  about  z£  feet 
square,  over  the  tunnel  below.  In  the  tunnel  itself  these  are  seen  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  series,  seven  in  number,  which  was  covered 

I  over  when  the  misericord  wall  was  built.  Originally  the  holes  were  open, 
and  as  they  are  contemporary  with  the  tunnel,  it  is  evident  that  the 
site  of  the  misericord  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  garderobe  of  the 
same  width,  but  probably  somewhat  longer  towards  the  west.  On  closer 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  outer  face  of  its  north  wall,  of 
Abbot  John  of  Kent's  work,  still  remains.  Outside,  10  feet  from  the 
west  wall  of  the  misericord,  is  an  opening  rebated  for  a  door,  in  a  wall 
1 2  inches  thick,  with  a  drop  (now  blocked)  into  the  first  tunnel  below. 

,f        There  is  a  drain  in  the  middle  of  the  misericord  floor,  perhaps  for 

1  running  off  water  when  the  pavement  was  swilled. 

The  covered  passage  or  gallery  from  the  cloister  to  the  infirmary- 
hall  consists  of  three  parts:  (i)  an  eastern,  (2)  a  northern,  and  (3)  a 
western.  The  two  first  were  built  by  Abbot  John  of  Kent,  but  the 
western  part  is  an  extension  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Although  the 
south  side  of  the  east  gallery  is  much  ruined,  sufficient  of  it  remains 
to  shew,  by  comparing  it  also  with  the  north  side,  that  it  was  originally 
divided  by  shallow  buttresses  into  seven  bays.  The  first  or  easternmost 
bay  contains  the  step  and  base  of  a  doorway,  4  feet  7^  inches  wide, 
to  the  passage  of  the  misericord,  an  insertion  apparently  in  place  of  an 
archway  like  that  formerly  in  the  seventh  bay.  The  next  five  bays 
contained  an  arcade  of  nineteen  trefoiled  arches,  carried  by  twin  shafts, 
and  divided  into  open  series  of  three  each,  every  fourth  arch  being 
solid  behind  with  a  shallow  buttress.  In  the  sixth  bay,  however,  only 
the  third  arch  was  open.  The  seventh  bay  contained  a  wide  arch, 
carried  by  a  detached  shaft  on  each  side,  and  seems  to  have  been 
altered.  The  west  end  of  this  part  of  the  gallery  was  also  a  wide 
archway.  The  north  side  of  this  gallery  is  more  ruined  than  the 
south,  and  only  the  lowest  courses  of  the  walls  and  buttresses  remain. 
It  probably  had  a  wall  arcade,  divided  into  a  series  of  open  arches 
like  those  opposite.  The  easternmost  bay  has  an  inserted  doorway. 
As  this  opened  northward,  it  may  have  led  to  a  staircase  outside 
leading  to  the  gallery  overhead. 

The  north  gallery  opens  out  of  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  east 
gallery,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  nine  altars. 
It  was  divided  by  buttresses  into  four  bays.  The  walls  are  too  much 
ruined  and  altered  to  enable  the  original  subdivisions  to  be  traced,  but 
the  second  bay  from  the  church  has,  on  the  east  side,  the  bases  of  a 
wide  archway,  with  detached  jamb  shafts,  that  led  to  the  cemetery. 
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The  west  gallery  was  not  built  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
it  probably  replaced  a  wooden  structure  that  had  until  then  connected 
Abbot  John  of  Kent's  infirmary  with  the  cloister.  Why  the  stone  west 
gallery  was  not  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  others  is  not  evident. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  stood  on  the  lines  of  its  predecessor ;  for 
while  the  eastern  gallery  is  15^  feet  wide,  the  width  of  the  western  one 
is  barely  10  feet,  and  its  walls  abut  against  two  blocks  of  masonry 
which  appear  to  have  previously  received  the  end  timbers  of  the 
wooden  structure.  Owing  to  a  desire  to  leave  a  passage  between  the 
gallery  and  the  angle  of  the  chapter-house,  the  west  gallery,  after 
running  straight  for  some  30  feet,  is  slightly  deflected  to  the  south  for 
1 6  feet,  after  which  it  again  runs  straight  for  the  remaining  48  feet. 
Along  both  sides  of  the  west  gallery  was  an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches, 
divided  into  series  of  three  open  arches  with  twin  shafts.  The 
deflected  part  of  the  gallery  had  a  wide  archway  supported  by  detached 
shafts,  and  instead  of  three  open  arches  on  either  side,  had  one  east 
of  it,  and  two  on  the  west. 

Soon  after  the  west  gallery  was  built,  an  upper  story  was  added 
to  the  east  and  north  galleries.  To  support  it  the  open  arcades 
were  walled  up  or  narrowed  to  windows,  and  the  large  archways 
reduced  to  doorways.  Additional  buttresses  were  inserted  on  the 
north  and  east,  spaced  differently  from  the  original  ones,  and  various 
substructures  still  remaining  shew  that  the  upper  floor  was  a  building  of 
some  pretensions.  The  most  important  of  these  substructures  is"  built 
against  the  fifth  bay  of  the  east  gallery,  on  the  south  side.  It  is  still  of 
considerable  height,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  fireplace  for  warming 
the  upper  story.  The  sharp  angles  of  this  block  shew  clearly  that  the 
new  superstructure  was  of  wood  only.  A  second  block  remains  against 
the  second  bay,  and  a  third,  of  larger  dimensions  and  probably  later 
date,  against  the  sixth  bay.  Both  these  doubtless  carried  bay-windows, 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  faced  south.  Another  block  remains  against 
the  east  side  of  the  north  gallery,  close  to  the  church,  which 
Mr.  Walbran  describes  as  retaining,  when  first  uncovered,  "considerable 
remains  of  an  oven  with  its  ashes."  There  is  nothing  to  shew  how 
high  it  was  carried  up.  The  upper  floor  was  probably  reached  by  an 
external  staircase  at  the  north-east  corner,  built  against  the  farmery 
hall,  where  there  is  a  doorway  that  might  have  opened  into  it. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  further 
considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  several  parts  of  the  gallery. 
In  the  eastern  division,  the  western  bay  window  may  be  of  this  date. 
In  the  north  gallery,  the  whole  of  the  west  wall,  except  a  short  length 
on  the  south,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Huby  (1494- 

VOL.  xv.  Y 
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1526),  who  added  a  large  chamber  on  the  west  side.1  This  chamber 
was  built  upon  an  undercroft  or  basement,  which  alone  remains.  It 
has  a  wide  doorway  and  descent  of  four  steps  from  the  gallery,  and 
another  doorway  with  three  steps  down  in  the  north  wall.  There  is 
the  sill  of  a  narrow  window  high  up  in  the  south  wall,  and  the  jamb 
of  a  second.  The  jamb  of  another  window  remains  in  the  north  wall 
beside  the  doorway.  In  the  north-east  corner  is  a  vice,  partly  built 
of  glazed  bricks,  which  communicated  with  the  room  over.  The 
entrance  to  the  room  was  of  course  from  the  upper  story  of  the 
gallery,  and  this  stair  was  for  bringing  up  fuel  or  stores  from  the 
cellar  below.  Between  this  basement  and  the  church  is  a  doorway 
into  the  court  surrounding  the  chapter-house. 

Against  the  turret  of  the  nine  altars  are  the  marks  (i)  of  the 
original  lead  roof  of  the  gallery  before  the  addition  of  the  upper 
story,  and  (2)  of  the  later  roof  of  the  superstructure,  8  feet  higher  up. 
The  window  over  the  door  of  the  nine  altars  was  filled  by  an  oriel  or 
closet  projecting  into  the  church  from  the  upper  gallery ;  but  only  its 
rere-arch  remains,  a  plain  chamfered  round-headed  one,  12  feet  high 
and  7  feet  wide.  This  closet  was  also  Huby's  work.  It  had  a  flat 
roof  over  it,  30  feet  from  the  ground.2  All  these  features  are  well 
shown  in  Fig.  8. 

The  alterations  to  the  west  gallery  were  of  a  very  extensive  character. 
On  the  north  side,  the  first  seven  open  arches  and  the  wider  arch  beyond 
were  walled  up  or  narrowed  to  windows,  and  a  bold  buttress  built 
against  the  middle  of  the  first  bay.  Nearly  overlapping  the  next  two 
bays  is  a  broad  and  deep  substructure,  perhaps  for  a  chimney  stack. 
On  the  south  the  wall  was  entirely  removed  for  half  its  length,  and  a 
new  and  thicker  wall  built  further  south,  thus  bringing  the  wall  of  the 
great  gallery  on  this  side  into  one  straight  line.  The  new  wall  has  a 
buttress  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  outside  its  east  end 
is  a  square  enclosure  with  a  drain  to  the  stream,  which  evidently 
carried  a  garderobe  at  the  upper  level.  There  seem  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  similar  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gallery. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  new  wall  is  a  doorway  and  a  wide  flight  of 
steps  with  two  turns,  that  led  to  the  upper  gallery  and  the  abbot's 
lodging.  This  staircase  is  for  the  most  part  older  than  the  alterations, 
and  apparently  led  to  a  kind  of  lobby  built  over  the  original  eastern 
half  of  the  west  gallery,  as  well  as  to  the  abbot's  lodging. 

1  This  was  probably  the  nova  camera  gallery  or  series  of  chambers,  apparently 

versus  ecclesiam  which  Mr.  Walbran  notes  for  the  use  of  the  abbot,  between  the 

as  being  mentioned  in  a  homage  done  to  farmery  and  the  first  bay  of  the  south 

Abbot  Huby  in  1501.  Associated  Archi-  aisle  of  the  presbytery,  with  an  oriel  or 

tectural  Societies'  Reports  and  Papers  closet  on  the  upper  floor  built  out  of  the 

(1850-1),  i.  283.  aisle  window  into  the  church,  as  at 

3  At  Rievaulx  there  was  a  two-storied  Fountains. 
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The  narrow  western  section  of  the  upper  gallery  was  probably  the 
library.  It  was  about  50  feet  long  and  n  feet  wide,  and  communicated 
with  the  dorter  by  a  bridge  from  the  room  over  the  chapter-house.  The 
door  to  this  bridge  is  4  feet  wide,  and  its  sill  is  21  feet  from  the 
ground;  it  was  barely  6  feet  high.  The  farmery  passage  terminated 
westwards  at  a  pentise  built  against  the  east  wall  of  the  dorter,  which 
will  be  described  in  its  place,  immediately  opposite  the  doorway  of  a 
passage  through  the  dorter  subvault.  By  means  of  this  there  was 
direct  connection  between  the  farmery  and  the  cloister. 


THE    ABBOT'S    LODGING. 

The  staircase  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  farmery  passage  abuts  against 
a  building,  partly  of  the  first  work,  standing  north  and  south.  It  is 
of  several  dates,  and  has  been  much  altered  and  obscured  by  later 
additions.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  make  out  its  original  arrangements. 

It  consists  of  two  divisions:  (i)  a  northern,  at  first  about  25  feet 
from  north  to  south,  and  28  feet  from  east  to  west,  with  outer  walls 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  fire;  and  (2)  a  southern,  formed  by  con- 
tinuing the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  northern  division  southwards 
for  about  18  feet  to  the  monks'  rere-dorter,  which  extended  as  far 
eastwards  as  the  block  under  notice. 

The  northern  division  originally  formed  part  of  the  basement  of 
the  first  rere-dorter,  but  was  cut  off  by  a  wall  as  a  separate  section, 
perhaps  in  connection  with  some  other  building.  Its  south  end  was 
crossed  by  a  wall  2  feet  thick,  5  feet  from  and  parallel  with  its  south 
wall,  and  between  them  ran  the  drain  of  the  old  rere-dorter.  This 
wall  was  afterwards  removed  and  the  drain  covered  over,  but  the 
junction  of  the  wall  may  still  be  seen  on  the  east;  on  the  west 
it  has  been  obliterated.  Of  other  original  features  there  remain 
an  entrance  doorway  in  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall,  with  a  small 
square-headed  window  beside  it,  of  uncertain  date,  which  seems  to 
have  been  built  within  a  larger  original  window ;  and  in  the  east  wall 
are  a  blocked  window  and  another  entrance  doorway,  also  blocked  by 
being  reduced  to  a  window  in  later  times.  In  the  south  wall  is  an 
inserted  doorway  into  the  southern  division,  and  also  a  wide  opening, 
now  closed  by  later  masonry ;  west  of  this  is  apparently  another,  also 
blocked.  These  are  probably  the  lower  parts  of  a  series  of  arches 
once  opening  into  or  upon  the  drain. 

The  walls  forming  the  southern  division  abut  at  each  end  with 
straight  joints  against  the  buildings  which  they  connect,  but  they  are 
of  different  thicknesses  and  different  dates.  The  eastern  wall,  although 
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not  bonded  to  it,  seems  to  be  contemporary  with  the  later  rere-dorter, 
and  was  probably  built  to  close  in  the  court  between  the  old  and  new 
buildings  at  its  eastern  end.  It  contains  an  entrance  doorway  from 
without,  now  blocked,  and  the  sill  of  a  narrow  window,  of  course  of 
later  date.  The  western  wall  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  formed 
part  of  certain  extensive  alterations  that  were  then  made  in  the  block. 

There  is  nothing  to  shew  for  what  purpose  the  older  part  of 
the  block  just  described  was  built,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
I  have  served  as  the  rere-dorter  of  the  first  infirmary,  which  there  are 
reasons  for  supposing  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  present  chapter- 
house. It  so  continued  until  Abbot  John  of  Kent  built  the  stone 
infirmary,  and  thus  was  allowed  to  remain  when  the  rest  of  the 
structure  of  which  it  formed  part  was  pulled  down  after  the  building 
of  the  new  rere-dorter.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  infirmary,  it 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  it  in  some  way  by  a  passage  or 
gallery  running  eastwards  from  the  north-east  corner. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  extensive  alterations, 
as  has  been  shewn,  were  made  to  the  block,  and  it  was  then  converted 
into  a  camera  or  set  of  chambers  for  the  abbot.  According  to  the 
Consuetudines,  the  abbot  was  "  in  dormitorio  jacere,  in  hospitio 
comedere,"  but  he  must  soon  have  obtained  for  himself  a  separate 
chamber  under  the  dorter  roof,  and  in  course  of  time  he  moved  out 
of  it  altogether.  His  new  lodging  seems,  however,  always  to  have 
remained  in  communication  with  the  dorter,  even  though  separated 
from  it  by  the  length  of  the  rere-dorter,  to  which  it  was  usually 
attached.  As  this  was  technically  part  of  the  dorter,  the  abbot  was 
thus  enabled  to  comply  with  the  direction  of  the  Consuetudines,  and 
possibly  in  some  cases  he  continued  to  sleep  in  the  dorter  itself. 
This  he  could  easily  do,  since  his  camera,  the  rere-dorter,  and  the 
dorter,  were  all  on  the  same  level. 

The  acquisition  of  a  separate  camera  is  perhaps  foreshadowed  by 
an  existing  building  at  Kirkstall,  where  what  is  practically  a  fairly 
complete  example  of  a  three-storied  late  twelfth  century  house  extends 
eastwards  from  the  end  of  the  monks'  rere-dorter,  and  probably  served, 
at  any  rate  in  later  times,  as  the  abbot's  camera.  There  also  remains 
at  Jervaulx  a  two-storied  thirteenth  century  house,  extending  southwards 
from  the  east  end  of  the  monks'  rere-dorter,  which  is  in  the  same 
position  as  the  first  rere-dorter  at  Fountains.1 

1  At  Croxden,  where  the  abbey  was  not  et  posicione  lapidum  politorum  ad  opus 
begun  until  after  1179,  almost  a  century  ejusdem.  c.  li.  sterling'."  In  1335  "con- 
elapsed  before  Abbot  William  of  Howton  struere  cepit  Dompnus  Ricardus  de 
(1269-1274),  amongst  other  works,  Schepish.  Abbas  xiijus  de  Crokesdeno 
"  edificavit  egregie  Cameram  Abbatis  novam  cameram  suam  inter  coquinam 
supeiiorem  et  inferiorem  dans  pro  fractione  Infirmitorii  et  Dormitorium.  Et  anno 
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The  fourteenth  century  alterations  by  which  the  building  in 
question  was  converted  into  the  abbot's  lodging  included  (i)  the 
erection  of  the  western  wall  already  noticed,  (2)  the  subdivision  of  the 
new  southern  chamber  thus  formed,  as  well  as  the  old  northern 
chamber  by  cross  walls,  and  (3)  the  addition,  on  the  north,  of  a  stair- 
case to  the  basement  in  connection  with  the  stair  there  by  which  the 
first  floor  was  reached  from  the  gallery.  Various  alterations  were  also 
made  in  the  basement  as  regards  the  doors  and  windows,  and  new 
openings  formed.  Thus  in  the  south  chamber  the  archway  in  its 
north  wall  was  closed  with  masonry,  in  which  two  lockers  were  formed ; 
a  window  was  also  pierced  in  its  east  wall,  and  the  doorway  there 
filled  up  and  the  base  of  a  chimney  breast  built  against  its  outside. 
A  doorway  was  also  cut  through  the  wall  between  the  north  and  south 
chambers,  and  the  other  old  opening  in  it  reduced  to  a  doorway. 
The  alterations  in  the  walls  of  the  north  chamber  have  already 
been  described. 

The  subdivision  of  the  older  chambers  was  effected  by  cutting  off 
the  western  part  of  each  by  a  wall  running  north  to  south ;  the  two 
walls,  however,  are  not  quite  in  line.  The  walled-off  portion  of  the 
northern  chamber  was  further  subdivided  to  form  two  cells,  with 
narrow  doorways  connecting  them  and  the  larger  cell  to  the  south. 
These  cells  were  used  as  prisons,  and  each  retains  an  iron  staple, 
to  which  a  prisoner  might  be  chained.  In  the  large  cell  this  is  in 
the  east  wall,  near  the  floor ;  in  the  middle  cell,  in  its  north  wall ;  in 
the  end  cell,  in  a  stone  in  the  floor,  The  two  small  cells  have  each 
a  garderobe  in  the  floor  in  the  south-west  corner,  which  opened  into 
a  drain  there  in  connection  with  the  old  drain  of  the  first  rere-dorter. 
In  the  large  cell  are  traces  of  ifjc  and  a  black-letter  inscription  in 
the  plastering  of  the  east  wall. 


sequente  mngnis  sumptibus  perfecit  earn." 
Cott.  MS.  Faustina  B.  6,  ff.  7516  and  90. 
At  Meaux  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
abbot's  lodging  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Abbot  Roger  of 
Driffield  (1286-1310),  intending  to  resign 
"  cedificavit  pro  receptaculo  suimet  post 
abbatiatum  quandam  cameram,  quoe  post 
illud  tempus  dicitur  et  est  camera  abbatis ; 
uti  cernitur  in  pnesenti  ab  orientali  parte 
infirmitorii  monachorum."  (Ckroiiica  de 
Afelsa,  ii.  238.)  It  is  also  recorded  that 
on  the  deposition  of  Abbot  William  of 
Dringhoe  (1349-53)  there  was  granted  for 
his  use  "  unam  cameram  quam  dominus 
Hugo  de  Levena  (abbot  1339-49)  fecerat 
pro  cessione  sua  praeparari,  inter  infirmi- 
torium  et  dormitorum  monachorum." 
(Ibid.  iii.  86.)  Abbot  Hugh,  however, 


died  of  the  great  pestilence. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  at  least  two 
of  these  cases  the  camera  was  built  near 
the  dorter,  so  as  to  comply  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  direction  in  the  Con- 
suetiidines. 

At  Rievaulx,  at  the  time  of  the 
Suppression,  the  abbot's  house  seems  to 
have  been  between  the  infirmary  and  the 
church.  At  Hayles  it  was  apparently  on 
the  site  of  the  ce/lariuai,  for  among  the 
"Houses  and  buyldyngs  assigned  to 
remayne  undefaced "  was  "  The  late 
abbott's  lodging  extending  from  the 
church  to  the  frayter  southward  with 
pay ntre  buttre  kitchen  larder  sellers  and 
the  lodgings  over  the  same."  P.  R.  O. 
Augmentation  Office  Book  494,  f.  67. 
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How  far  the  upper  story,  which  formed  the  abbot's  lodging  proper, 
was  affected  by  these  changes,  or  in  what  way  they  were  extended 
to  it,  can  only  be  surmised,  since  nothing  of  it  is  left. 1 

Lastly,  during  the  abbacy  of  Marmaduke  Huby  (1494-1526)  the 
abbot's  lodging  was  enlarged  to  nearly  double  its  former  length.  The 
evidence  of  this  consists  of  (i)  a  thick  wall,  with  a  circular  stair  at 
its  north  end,  built  across  the  rere-dorter  subvault  in  continuation 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  block  under  notice,  and  (2)  two  masses  of 
masonry  added  outside  the  east  and  south  walls,  as  substructures  for 
new  upper  works. 

The  vice  added  at  the  north  end  of  the  block  is  contem- 
porary with  and  attached  to  the  staircase  to  the  upper  floor  of 
the  farmery  passage.  This  staircase  also  opened  into  the  abbot's 
lodging,  but  was  partly  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Huby.  The  vice,  which 
is  curiously  corbelled  out  at  its  base,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the 
window  that  adjoins  it,3  led  down  from  the  abbot's  apartments 
to  the  basement,  which  probably  formed  the  cellars  or  servants' 
department.  This  basement,  as  already  noticed,  has  an  outer 
door  on  the  north,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  down  from  the 
yard  on  the  south  side  of  the  farmery  passage.  The  thick  wall  added 
at  the  south  end  has  a  way  through  its  north  end,  with  east  and  west 
doorways,  which  also  formed  a  lobby  at  the  base  of  another  circular 
stair  leading  down  from  the  abbot's  apartments.  The  thickness  of 
the  wall,  6  feet,  suggests  that  it  also  supported  a  fireplace  in  the 
chamber  above.  The  substructures  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of 
the  block  evidently  carried  respectively  two  large  oriel  or  bay  windows 
and  a  chimney.  Now  that  the  whole  of  the  abbot's  lodging  has 
been  pulled  down,  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  its  subdivisions 

1  A  possible  clue  to  the  date  of  these  label,  were  the  arms  of  Geoffrey  le  Scrope, 

alterations    may    be    derived    from    the  afterwards  Lord  of  Masham,  second  son 

evidence  of  Roger  of  Whixley,  cellarer  of  of  Sir  William  Scrope,  of  Bolton,    In  1318 

Fountains,  in  1386,  in   the   Scrope  and  he  enfeoffed  the  abbey  with  a  house  in 

Grosvenor   controversy,  already  referred  York,  and  died  in  1340.     The  five  abbots 

to.     Being  asked  what  he  knew  of  the  referred  to  by  Roger  the  cellarer  would 

Scrope  arms,  he  deposed  :  "  Qne  oil  gar  be  Robert  of  Burley,  then  abbot,  William 

a  une  autre  de  Seint  Lawrence  dedyns  Gower    (1369-1383),    Robert    Monkton 

lour  eglise  paramont  del  haul  auter  de  la  (1346-1369),    Robert    Copgrove    (1336- 

South  partie  sount  lez  armez  de  Scrop  1345-6),  and  Walter  of  Coxwold  (1316- 

dazur  ove  un  bende  dor.     Et  auxint  lez  1336),  in  whose  days  the  above-mentioned 

ditz  armez  sont  depeyntez  sur  un  table  grant  was  made.     If  the  abbot's  camera 

ove    un    label!     dargent."     He    further  was  built  by  Abbot  Walter,  he  may  well 

deposed  :  "  Et  auxi  en  un  bas  chambre  have  adorned  the  windows  with  the  arms 

appelle  la  chaumbre  del  abbe  sountz  lez  of  benefactors,  including  those  of  his  new 

dilz  armez  ove  un  labell  en  verrure  et  neighbour,  the  Lord  of  Masham,  who  not 

ount  este  la  pur  le  temps  de  v.  abbez  on  improbably  contributed  to  the  building, 
pluis."     [Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  The  Scrope  *  Beside  this  window  there  is  a  vertical 

and    Grosvtnor    Controversy     (London,  groove  as  if  for  a  rain-water  pipe,  with 

1832).  i.  140.]     Now  the   Scrope  arms,  a  stone   channel  below  to  carry  off  the 

azure  a  bend  or,  differenced  with  a  silver  water. 
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If  the  prison  walls  did  not  carry  anything,  the  whole  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  block  may  have  formed  the  basement  of  the  abbot's 
hall.  This  would  have  been  about  48  feet  long  (inclusive  of  the 
screens  at  its  north  end)  and  28  feet  wide.  Beyond  it  was  the  solar, 
a  fine  room,  measuring  28  feet  by  18  feet,  with  a  wide  bay  window  at 
the  east  end,  and  on  the  west  a  large  fireplace  and  doorway  to  the 
circular  stair  beside  it.  Further  south,  and  built  over  the  drain  of  the 
rere-dorter,  would  be  the  abbot's  bedroom,  with  a  wide  bay  window  on 
the  south,  and  probably  containing  a  little  oratory  on  the  east  and  a 
garderobe  on  the  west.  It  is,  however,  possible,  that  instead  of  the 
hall,  there  were  two  lesser  chambers,  corresponding  to  those  below, 
with  a  lobby  or  corridor  on  the  west  of  each,  formed  by  erecting  stud 
partitions  on  the  line  of  the  prison  walls  beneath.  This  would  give 
accommodation  for  the  servants ;  and  as  there  was  clearly  a  passage 
or  gallery  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  abbot's  lodging  to  the  dais 
end  of  the  misericord,  it  is  possible  that  the  latter  served  as  the 
abbot's  hall  also.  The  absence  of  all  signs  of  a  kitchen  attached  to 
the  abbot's  lodging,  renders  this  arrangement  even  probable.  Further, 
the  misericord,  as  already  stated,  was  the  work  of  Abbot  Huby,  who 
also  carried  out  the  whole  of  the  later  works  of  the  abbot's  lodging 
and  of  the  galleries  connecting  the  infirmary  with  the  church  and 
cloister.  If  the  several  chambers  thus  erected  by  Huby  together 
formed  a  somewhat  straggling  abbot's  lodging,  they  doubtless  answered 
the  purposes  for  which  he  had  contrived  them  as  well  as  an  entirely 
new  block  of  buildings  would  have  done. 

Besides  the  chambers  described,  the  abbot  probably  had  the  use, 
as  a  gallery  or  walking-place,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  story  of 
the  farmery  passage ;  and  from  the  oriel  or  pew  at  the  end  of  the 
north  gallery  he  could  hear  mass  in  the  nine  altars.  This  additional 
accommodation  would  also  the  better  enable  him  to  entertain  guests. 


THE    CLOISTER. 

The  cloister  at  Fountains  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave. 
It  is,  roughly,  125  feet  square,  and  was  surrounded  by  covered  alleys 
about  ii  feet  wide.  One  interesting  fact  about  it  is  that  it  was 
originally  planned  of  the  same  large  size  ;  the  north  and  west  walls, 
much  of  the  east  side,  and  a  fragment  on  the  south,  being  parts  of 
the  monastery  built  before  the  fire  of  U47-1 

1  These  are  shewn  black  on  the  ground  plan. 
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Since  the  monks  lived  in  the  cloister,  all  the  buildings  connected 
with  their  daily  life  are  placed  round  it,  and  accessible  from  it.  These 
buildings  are  enumerated  in  their  proper  order  in  the  directions  in  the 
Consuetudines  for  the  Sunday  procession,  as  follows :  capitulum  or 
chapter-house,  auditorium  or  parlour,  dormitorium  or  dorter,  dormitorii 
necessaria  or  rere-dorter,  cahfactorium  or  warming  house,  refectorium  or 
frater,  coquina  or  kitchen,  cellarium  or  cellarer's  building.  These  will 
be  considered  in  their  turns. 

Whether  the  wall  towards  the  garth  was  originally  of  stone  or  wood 
is  unknown.  Whatever  had  escaped  or  been  built  after  the  fire  of 
1147  was  cleared  away  by  Abbot  John  of  Kent  (1220-47),  one  °f 
whose  great  works  was  a  new  cloister.  None  of  this  now  remains  in 
place,  but  in  the  abbey  museum  are  some  interesting  bases  from  the 
angles,  etc.  and  other  details  that  almost  certainly  belonged  to  it. 
From  these  we  find  it  was  of  the  usual  character  of  the  period,  an 
open  arcade,  supported  at  regular  intervals  on  twin  shafts.1 

The  east,  south,  and  west  alleys  of  the  cloister  were  chiefly 
passages,  with  doors  opening  out  of  them  into  the  various  offices 
already  enumerated.  The  north  alley  was  practically  the  living  room 
of  the  monks,  where  they  sat  and  read  when  not  engaged  in  the 
church  or  elsewhere.  Its  north  wall  is  the  south  wall  of  the  church, 
and  is  divided  into  seven  and  a  half  bays  by  pilaster  buttresses  rising 
from  a  plinth  like  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave;  but  the 
curious  intermediate  rudimentary  pilasters  have  in  every  case  been  cut 
away,  except  on  the  extreme  west,  where  a  part  of  one  is  left.  The 
easternmost  bay  contains  a  broad  projection,  in  which  is  the  door  to 
the  church,  a  plainly-moulded  round-headed  one  with  engaged  jamb 
shafts  having  scolloped  capitals.  There  is  now  a  flight  of  seven  steps 
up  to  the  church  floor,  but  these  are  not  original,  though  they 
represent  the  old  steps.  The  second  bay  is  flush  with  the  pilasters, 
and  has  in  the  eastern  half  a  large  blocked  recess,  flanked  by  two 
other  very  narrow  recesses,  also  blocked.2  The  rest  of  the  bays  are 
quite  plain.  Along  the  whole  of  this  wall  was  a  bench,  the  height, 
and  extent  of  which  are  clearly  shewn  by  the  whitewash.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  second  or  western  door  from  the  cloister  to  the 
church,  which  is  generally  found  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Benedictine 
and  other  Orders,  is  here  wanting.  This  is  a  Cistercian  peculiarity, 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  Sunday  procession  passed  through 
the  cellarium  instead  of  returning  along  the  west  alley  of  the  cloister. 

1  Mr.  Walbran  says  the  last   portions  2  At  Beaulieu,  in   the   north   alley  of 

of  this  arcade   remaining   in  situ   were  the   cloister,  there  are   seven   large  and 

swept   away  circa    1770    (Memorials  of  deep  pointed  recesses  in  the  church  wall, 

Fountains,  ii.  pait  i.  p.  109,  note  4).  perhaps  to  hold  the  library. 
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About  one-fourth  of  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  is  overlapped 
by  two  bays  of  the  south  transept.  The  first  bay  is  plain  on  the 
cloister  side,  but  the  second  contains  a  wide  shallow  round-headed 
recess.  This  is  the  place  of  the  armarium  commune  or  common 
bookcase,  wherein  were  kept  books  for  use  in  the  cloister.1  The 
pilaster  buttress  immediately  to  the  south  has  a  chase  or  sinking  in 
its  face,  3  feet  high  and  about  2  feet  wide,  maybe  for  a  sculptured 
tablet,  and  in  the  plinth  below  it,  to  the  left,  is  a  cut  n  inches  wide. 
The  bay  next  the  transept  contains  a  wide  but  plain  round-headed 
arch  of  the  first  work,  opening  into  a  long  and  irregular  passage  from 
the  cloister  towards  the  cemetery.  The  history  of  this  passage 
presents  several  difficulties  which  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  masonry.  The  arch  of  entrance  and  the  whole  of 
the  north  side  are  before  the  fire  of  1147;  but  the  east  arch  and 
all  the  south  side  belong  to  the  rebuilding.  The  vault,  of  course,  is 
of  the  later  date,  and  two  of  the  vaulting  shafts  on  the  north  side 
are  insertions  for  it.  The  north  wall  has  first  a  plain  length  with  a 
plinth,  then  a  broad  projection  for  the  great  stair  in  the  transept  wall ; 
next  to  this  is  a  door  and  descending  steps  from  the  church.  Just 
to  the  east  of  the  door  the  wall  is  rough,  as  if  something  had 
been  cut  away ;  beyond  this  is  a  broad  pilaster,  and  then  the  external 
plinth  of  the  transept  chapel.  Digging  in  front  of  the  rough  piece  of 
wall  brought  to  light  in  1887  a  foundation,  3  feet  wide,  crossing  the 
passage;  and  it  then  became  evident  that  the  passage  was  originally 
only  33  feet  long,  the  remainder  being  open  to  the  air.  Possibly  it 
was  wider  in  its  first  state. 

There  are  no  signs  of  the  first  arrangements,  except  two  notches 
in  the  plinth  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  from  the  cloister,  and  these 
do  not  tell  anything.  The  east  end  has  now  a  tall,  pointed  arch,  but 
originally  there  was  here  a  segmental-headed  doorway  with  a  pointed 
window-opening  above.  In  the  south  wall,  towards  the  west,  is  a  plain 
segmental-headed  archway  into  the  chapter-house,  now  blocked.2  The 
vault  of  this  passage  is  peculiar.  It  consists  of  (i),  on  the  west,  a 
broad  half-wagon  rubble  vault  without  ribs,  over  which  passes  the  stair 
from  the  transept  to  the  dorter;  (2)  a  broad  bay  at  the  stair-projection, 
with  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs ;  and  (3),  to  the  east,  four  smaller 
bays,  with  ribs  like  (2).  The  transverse  ribs  are  merely  chamfered 
on  the  edges,  while  the  diagonals  have  a  bold  roll  on  the  flat  soffit ; 
there  are  no  wall  ribs. 

1  A  similar  recess  remains  at  Kirkstall  the  same  place  at  Tintern. 
and    Waverley,   and    also    at   Rievaulx,  2  This  was  blocked   early,  for  on   the 

but   there   the   back  has   been   knocked  chapter  -  house   side   the   string-course  is 

out,    and    it    is    often    mistaken    for    a  carried  right  across.    There  are  traces  of 

doorway.     There    are     two    lockers    in  similar  openings  at  Furness  and  Jcrvaulx. 
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In  many  Cistercian  abbeys,  e.g.  Beaulieu,  Jervaulx,  Netley,  Kirkstall, 
Tintern,  Croxden,  and  Roche,  the  room  between  the  chapter- house 
and  transept  formed  the  vestry.  Its  west  end  was  cut  off  by  a  wall 
and  formed  into  a  closet  entered  from  the  cloister,  as  at  Kirkstall 
and  Tintern,  and  sometimes  raised  above  its4evel,  as  at  Beaulieu  and 
Roche.  This  closet  formed  the  library,  and  at  Meaux  we  know  not 
only  what  books  it  contained,  but  how  they  were  arranged.1  Possibly 
the  vestry  and  book  closet  at  Fountains  were  here  at  first,  but  both 
were  afterwards  moved  elsewhere,  and  the  space  turned  into  a  passage. 
In  comparatively  recent  times  the  place  seems  to  have  been  used  as 
a  charnel-house  or  bone-hole.2 


THE    CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

Next  to  the  passage  is  the  capitulum  or  chapter-house,  so  called 
because  a  portion  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  read  in  it  daily  after 
terce.  This  was  a  noble  room,  about  84  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide, 
of  six  bays,  divided  by  two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  alleys.  It  was 
entered  from  the  cloister  by  three  large  round-headed  arches,  each  with 
five  orders  towards  the  cloister  and  two  towards  the  chapter-house.  The 
<jr.der  forming  the  soffit  was  carried  by  triple  jamb  shafts,  the  others 
by  detached  single  shafts,  all  of  stone.  The  capitals  have  square 
abaci.  The  chapter-house  was  lighted  by  eight  large  round-headed 
windows :  two  on  the  north,  three  on  the  east,  and  three  more 
on  the  south,  with  detached  jamb  shafts  within  and  without.  The 
openings  were  filled  with  wooden  frames  carrying  the  glass,  and 
fixed  by  iron  pins.  The  vaulting  is  destroyed.  The  ten  pillars 
that  supported  it  had  plain  circular  shafts,  12  £  inches  in  diam- 
eter, but  of  these  only  the  four  easternmost  bases  and  the  plinths 
of  the  next  two  pairs  remain.  The  capitals,3  shafts,  and  bases  were 
all  of  marble.  Round  the  walls  the  vault  rested  on  three-sided 
corbels  carved  with  leafwork,  volutes,  or  other  ornament.  The 

1  There  were  four  psalters  in  communi  of    the   excavation,  however,  it   became 

almario  clanstri,  in  suprema  theca  supra  necessary  to  take  down  the  wall  which 

oslium  ;  nearly   forty   volumes   stood  in  separated  it  from  the  cloister  court ;  and 

suprema  theca  apposita  ;  and  about  280  then,  under  rubbish  that  had  fallen  from 

other    volumes    were    placed    in    eodem  the  vaulted  roof  above,  was  discovered  a 

armariolo   in   aliis  thecis   distinctis  per  mass  of  human  bones,  sufficient,  according 

alphabetum.     See  the  list  in  Chronica  de  to  a  careful  computation,  to  have  formed 

Melsa  (Rolls  Series,  43),  iii.  pp.  Ixxxv.-c.  not   less   than    four   hundred    skeletons. 

3  Mr.  Wai  bran  thus  describes  its  con-  ....     They  were  removed,  on  the  day 

dition  at  the  excavations  of  1854:  "The  when  they  were  found,  to  a  grave  prepared 

doorways  at  each  end   have   long  been  for  them,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave." 

walled  up,  so  as  to  form  the  place  into  a  Memorials  of  Fountains,  ii.  part  i.  154. 
gloomy  apartment,  formerly   filled   with  3  One    of  these    is    preserved    in    the 

tesserae  and  paving  tiles.     In  the  course  Abbey  Museum. 
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vaulting  of  the  four  eastern  bays  was  2  feet  10  inches  higher  than 
the  western  portion,  which  was  kept  lower  on  account  of  the  dorter 
above  it.  Owing  to  the  change  of  level,  a  small  shaft  has  been 
inserted  on  each  side  on  the  line  of  junction  to  carry  the  diagonal 
rib  of  the  higher  part,  and  the  corbels  beyond  are  also  raised.  Against 
the  east  wall,  except  in  the  centre,  and  extending  along  the  side  walls 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  bay,  are  three  stone  benches,  each 
io£  inches  high,  rising  one  above  another,  but  the  covering  slabs 
have  gone.  On  these  benches  the  monks  sat  when  assembled  in 
chapter.  The  abbot  or  president  had  a  separate  seat  against  the 
middle  of  the  east  wall.  Immediately  in  front  of  this,  and  extending 
down  the  middle  of  the  house,  are  the  more  or  less  perfect  gravestones 
of  thirteen  abbots,  of  whom  nineteen  are  recorded  to  have  been  buried 
here.  The  most  prominent  and  best-preserved  is  that  of  John  of  Kent, 
who  died  in  1247,  a  ridged  coffin-lid  of  grey  marble,  with  an  inscription 
down  each  side.  Among  other  memorials  that  can  be  identified  are 
those  of  William  of  Allerton,  the  twelfth  abbot,  of  Adam  his  successor, 
and  of  Reginald,  the  fifteenth  abbot.1  In  the  middle  of  the  second 
central  bay  is  a  stone  with  a  socket  for  the  analogium  or  desk.  The 
last  bay  of  the  north  alley  has  been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
by  solid  walls,  quite  regardless  of  a  grave-slab  on  the  south,  and  the 
corresponding  bay  of  the  south  alley  seems  to  have  been  similarly 
treated.  The  apartments  thus  formed  were  perhaps  for  additional 
library  books.2  The  floor  of  the  chapter-house  was  paved  with  tiles, 
3  to  3^  inches  square. 

The  exterior  of  the  chapter-house  has  been  stripped  of  most  of 
its  ashlar  facing  on  the  north  and  east  above  the  basement  -  course ; 
that  below  it  escaped  through  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  being  buried  in 
rubbish  until  the  excavations  of  1854.  The  south  side  is  fairly  perfect 
(Fig.  13).  The  basement-course  consists,  first,  of  a  narrow  chamfered 
plinth,  with  a  broader  one  above,  then  a  band  of  ashlar  with  a  bold 
half-roll  stringcourse  over,  then  three  more  courses  of  ashlar  with  a 
three-sided  stringcourse,  above  which  are  the  windows.  These  have 
or  had  jamb  shafts  carrying  the  outer  order  of  the  window  head, 
which  consisted  of  a  bold  roll  with  a  three-sided  hoodmold  returned  as 
a  stringcourse  between  the  windows  and  round  the  pilaster  buttresses. 
Below  this  stringcourse  are  nine  courses  of  ashlar,  and  above  it  nine 
more.  Then  comes  another  stringcourse,  above  which  are  the  dorter 
windows.  These  are  smaller  versions  of  those  below,  but  the  hood- 

1  Two   other   uninscribcd   slabs   lie  in  sheet  of  lead. 

the  north-west  part  of  the  chapter-house,  2  This  arrangement   exactly  resembles 

and   under   the   floor   in   the  south-west  that    at    Furness,  which,    however,   was 

corner  is  a  stone  coffin  covered  with  a  planned  from  the  first,  and  at  Calder. 
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fig.  13. —  The  tou'er,  south  transept  gable,  and  chapter-lions,-,  etc. 
as  seen  front  the  south. 
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molds  are  not  returned.  Below  a  square-headed  window  on  the  south 
side,  cut  through  the  pilaster  buttress  between  the  second  and  third 
dorter  windows,  are  two  deep  cuts,  as  if  a  wooden  platform  had  been 
fixed  there ;  but  the  object  of  this  is  not  evident.  Was  it  for  pigeons  to 
alight  on  ?  All  the  work  of  the  chapter-house  is  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  fire  of  1147,  except  the  vault  and  the  pillars  that  supported  it. 
These  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  frater,  and  were  therefore  inserted 
some  time  after  the  springers.  There  is  evidence  that  a  slight  change 
was  then  made  in  the  section  of  the  vaulting  ribs  in  the  south  alley, 
which  were  designed  to  be  different  from  those  in  the  north  and 
middle  alleys.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  marble  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  chapter-house,  but  by  the  time  the  vault  was  built 
it  had  come  into  fashion.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  first  chapter-house.  It  was  probably  somewhat  narrower 
and  only  two-thirds  as  long  as  its  successor.  Part  of  its  south  wall 
remains  in  the  parlour,  from  being  there  common  to  both. 

THE    PARLOUR. 

Adjoining  the  chapter-house  on  the  south  is  the  auditorium  juxta 
capitulum  or  parlour.  Here  such  talking  as  was  necessary  might  be 
carried  on  instead  of  in  the  cloister,  where  silence  was  strictly 
enjoined.  The  parlour  is  a  handsome  room,  27^  feet  long  and 
io£  feet  wide,  entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  fine  round-headed  arch, 
identical  in  almost  every  way  with  the  chapter-house  arches.  At  the 
opposite  end  is  a  doorway,  also  round-headed,  which  had  folding 
doors ;  it  is  externally  of  three  orders,  with  jamb  shafts,  and  has  the 
masonry  scored  with  red  lines.  The  vaulting,  which  is  pointed,  is 
perfect,  of  three  bays,  with  cross  and  diagonal  ribs  resting  on 
elaborate  but  peculiar  corbels  at  the  sides.  The  north  wall  of  the 
parlour  seems  to  be  prior  to  the  fire  of  1147,  with  insertions  made  in 
the  rebuilding.  The  east  and  south  walls  are  of  the  newer  work,  except 
perhaps  a  fragment  at  the  west  end  of  the  latter.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  first  buildings  the  parlour  occupied  this  same  position. 

THE    DORTER.1 

In  the  cloister,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  parlour  door,  is  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  first  work,  with  the  jamb  of  a  lofty  doorway.  This 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  day-stairs  to  the  monks'  dorter,  commonly 
found  in  this  position  in  early  times,  as  at  Kirkstall  and  elsewhere.  In 

1  The    Old    English    word    "dorter,"  derived  from  the  Old  French  dortour  or 

meaning  a  dormitory  or  sleeping  place,  dortoir,  which  in   turn   comes   from   the 

occurs  in  the  form  of  "  dortore  "  before  Latin  dormitorium.    See  A  New  English 

the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.     It  is  Dictionary,  iii.  607,  s.v.  Dortour,  Dorter. 
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the  alterations  after  the  fire,  the  stairs  were  removed  to  another  place 
and  the  doorway  blocked  up;  it  was  also  partly  destroyed  by  the 
insertion  of  a  new  doorway  a  little  further  south.  This  doorway  is  of 
two  orders,  with  jamb  shafts,  and  has  some  remains  of  painted 
decoration  in  red,  blue,  etc.  It  opens  into  a  room  103  feet  long  and 
28  feet  wide,  extending  under  the  south  part  of  the  dorter.  Down 
the  middle  is  a  row  of  six  round  pillars,  originally  6\  feet  high,  and  at 
the  north  end  a  half-octagon  respond. l  The  northernmost  bay  was  shut 
off  from  the  rest  by  a  wall  on  the  line  of  the  first  pier,  and  formed  the 
usual  passage  from  the  cloister  to  the  farmery.  The  vault  is  all  gone ; 
it  had  plain  chamfered  ribs,  springing  at  the  sides  from  plain  three- 
sided  corbels.  The  vault  and  its  supports,  as  well  as  the  north  wall 
and  south  end,  are  later  than  the  fire,  but  the  side  walls  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  the  first  building.  Originally  it  was  not  vaulted,  but 
had  a  flat  wooden  ceiling,  about  7  feet  from  the  present  floor  level. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  east  wall  is  a  segmental-headed  doorway 
from  without,  with  a  small  blocked  window  beside  it.  This  opened 
into  the  space  beneath  the  original  dorter  day- stairs,  which  were 
enclosed  by  a  wall  crossing  the  present  room  about  12  feet  from  the 
end.  South  of  the  day-stairs  another  cross-wall  formed  a  narrow  passage 
from  the  cloister  towards  the  infirmary.  The  small  round-headed  door- 
ways at  each  end  of  this  remain,  though  now  blocked.  About  the 
middle  of  the  west  wall  is  a  square-headed  doorway  from  without,2 
with  a  small  window  over  it,  inserted  after  the  fire.  Opposite  is  an 
opening,  once  of  the  same  character,  but  it  has  been  much  altered, 
and  now  forms  simply  an  arched  opening  in  the  wall.  These  two 
doorways  belonged  to  a  passage  leading  to  an  open  court  or  yard  on 
the  east.  About  9  feet  to  the  south  there  is  in  the  west  wall  a  tall 
round-headed  window,  of  a  date  later  than  the  fire,  now  blocked  up 
outside,  and  opposite  is  another  window,  but  not  so  tall,  also  blocked. 3 
Six  feet  further  south  of  each  of  these  windows  is  a  straight  joint  in 
the  wall.  This  is  the  jamb  of  a  wide  arch  or  opening  on  each  side 
of  the  main  block.  In  the  repairs  that  must  have  been  undertaken 
immediately  after  the  fire  to  make  the  dorter  temporarily  habitable, 
the  south  end  was  rebuilt,  and  then  these  openings  were  walled  up  and 
reduced  to  doorways  4  feet  wide.  The  western  doorway  was  subse- 
quently blocked.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  doorways  was 
apparently  a  wooden  screen  or  partition,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  holes 

The  bases  of  the  first  and   second  house.    The  capitals  were  very  plain, 
pillars  are  two  inverted  square  cushioned  2  This  now  gives  access  into  a  series  of 

capitals,  which  if  not  set  up  by  way  of  dark  vaulted  spaces  beneath  the  day-stairs 

"restoration,"  by  Mr.  Aislabie,  must  be  that  were  built  after  the  fire, 
a  re-use  of  old  material  in  the  re-building  3  The   western   window   was    blocked 

after  the  fire.   The  remaining  bases  closely  when  the  warming-house  and  its  adjuncts 

resemble    those    in    the    western   guest-  were  built. 
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for  the  beam  ends  just  above  the  floor.  In  the  end  of  the  east  wall 
is  a  blocked  opening  or  doorway,  and  along  the  south  end  is  a  stone 
bench  table.  The  only  windows  in  this  building  as  altered  after 
the  fire  were  two  at  the  south  end  and  one -in  the  east  wall,  and  it 
is  therefore  difficult  to  suggest  to  what  use  it  was  put. 

The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  in  his  Architecture  of  the  Cistercians,^ 
through  a  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  has  called  it  the 
"fratry,"  and  says  it  was  "the  ordinary  day-room"  or  "living  room  of 
the  monks."  And  others  following  him  have  continued  to  call  it  by  these 
names.  But  the  monks'  frater  was  their  dining-hall,  and  their  day-room 
or  living  room  was  the  cloister  alley  next  the  church,  where  they  spent 
all  their  time  when  not  specially  employed  elsewhere.  The  building 
under  notice  must  therefore  have  had  some  other  use. 

Although  the  basement  now  forms  a  single  apartment,  it  is  evident 
that  before  the  fire  it  had  several  subdivisions.  Thus  in  the  north 
end  was  (i)  the  day-stair  to  the  dorter;  then  came  (2)  the  passage  to 
the  farmery,  etc.  out  of  which  probably  opened  (3)  a  chamber  of  about 
four  bays,  with  windows  in  its  south  part  only,  and  a  second  passage 
through  the  block.  Beyond  this  was  (4)  a  square  chamber,  probably 
with  arched  openings  on  its  east,  west,  and  south  sides.  As  none 
of  these  divisions  exceeded  7  feet  in  height,  the  chambers  could  only 
have  served  as  store-places  for  tools,  etc.2 

In  the  reconstruction  following  the  fire,  the  old  dorter  stair  and 
the  various  subdivisions  were  cleared  away.  The  new  passage  through 
the  first  bay  was"  then  walled  off  from  the  remainder,  which  seems  to 
have  formed  one  long  apartment,  lighted  only  by  the  two  south 
windows.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  have  served  as  a  living  room, 
though  part  of  it  may  have  been  used -by  the  novices,  and  it  most 
likely  continued,  as  before,  to  be  used  for  a  store  and  as  the  place 
where  the  tools  were  kept  that  wer.e  given  out  to  the  monks  when 
they  went  forth  daily  to  their  allotted  share  of  manual  labour, 

1  (London,  1874),  p.  18.     Mr.  Walbran  reason  for  these  operiTended  subvaults  is 
also  calls  it"thefrater-house"(A/i?;/wr/a/j-  not  now  apparent,  but  it  must  soon  have 
of  Fountains,  ii.  pt.  i.  141).  passed  away,  since  at  Furness-the  open- 

2  From  the  architectural  pretensions  of  ings   were   all   walled    up    early   in  the 
some  dorter  subvaults  it  is  clear  that  they  thirteenth  century,  and  in  one  of  them 
must  have  had  other  uses  than  as  mere  was  built  a  large  fireplace.     The  dorter 
store-places,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  subvault  at  Netley  and   that  at   Neath, 
what  those  uses  were.    At  Furness,  where  both    of    the    thirteenth    century,    have 
the  subvault  is  of  late   twelfth   century  original    fireplaces    in   them,    and    have 
work,  it  was  twelve  bays  long,  and  the  evidently    been    important    rooms.      At 
two    southernmost   bays   were   open    on  Jervaulx   the   eastern  alley  was  in  later 
three  sides,  the  dorter  wall  above  being  times   cut   up  into  a   number   of    small 
carried    on    piers    and    arches.     A   like  chambers,  each  provided  with  a  fireplace ; 
arrangement  probably  existed  at   Foun-  the  western   alley  was  kept   open   as   a 
tains.    At  Jervaulx,  where  the  subvault  is  of  passage  or  corridor.    There  are  no  marks 
I  he  thirteenth  century,  and  six  bays  long,  of    subdivisions   at    Furness,    and    it    is 
the  south  wall  was  pierced  by  two  wide  difficult  to  suggest  for  it  any  other  use 
arches  with  a  dividing  pier,  beyond  which  than  a   passage,  which   seems  unlikely, 
was  added  in  the  fourteenth   century  a  Perhaps  it  formed  there  and  elsewhere 
lobby  with  a  small  chapel  east  of  it.    The  the  novices'  department. 
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Above  this  basement  was  the  southern  part  of  the  first  dorter,  of 
which  .there  are  some  interesting  remains,  extending  also  over  the 
parlour.  On  the  west  side  some  15  feet  of  wall  is  left,  but  without 
openings  of  any  kind ;  the  rest  is  utterly  ruined.  The  south  end  is 
also  gone,  but  a  goo'd  deal  of  the  east  side  remains  as  far  as  the 
chapter-house.  It  has  towards  the  north  two  'round-headed  windows  ; 
then  a  lamp  niche  going  through  the  wall,  so  that  the  light  shewed 
both  ways ;  and  beyond  this  a  doorway.  Further  south  are  the 
remains  of  two  more  of  the  windows.1  These  windows  are  all  of  small 
size,  barely  4  feet  high  and  i  foot  wide,  and  have  their  heads  each  cut 
out  of  a  single  stone,  as  have  all  the  small  windows  of  the  first  work 
in  the  monastic  buildings..  The  height  of  the  old  dorter  from  floor  to' 
wall  plate  was  about  12  feet.  The  northern  half  of  it  was  removed 
during  the  rebuilding  after  the  fire  of  1147;  the  '  southern  part 
escaped,  through  the  walls  being  raised  and  incorporated  in  the 
new  work. 

Before  describing  the  dorter  as  rebuilt,  and  other  chambers  on  the 
first  floor,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  some  further  remains  of  the 
earlier  works  on  the  east. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  basement  of  the  old  dorter,  and  about  the 
middle  of  its  length,  is  the  lower  part  of  a  wall  running  eastwards  for 
60  feet,  where  it  joins  the  abbot's  camera.  Five  feet  to  the  north  of 
this  wall  there  exists,  underground,  the  base  of  a  second  wall,  2 
feet  thick,  running  parallel  with  it;  and  iy|  feet  further  north  is 
the  foundation  of  a  third  wall,  also  running  east  to  the  abbot's  camera, 
where  its  junction  may  still  be  seen.  Between  the  first  and  second 
walls  was  a  drain,  which  ran  eastwards,  through  a  half-arch  still  visible, 
under  the  building  there.  The  first  and  third  walls  were  carried  up 
as  high  as  .those  of  the  old  dorter,  but  the  second  or  thin  wall  did 
not  extend  higher  than  the  dorter  floor.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  we  have  here  the  remains  of  the  first  dormitorii  necessaria  or  rere- 
dorter. 2  It  was  connected  with  the  old~dor£er  by  a  doorway  still 
remaining  (see  above),  and  the  lamp  niche  beside  the  latter  opened 
two  ways',  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  lighting  both  chambers. 
The  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  perhaps  a  store-house  or  workshop. 
Against  its  north  wall  was  probably  a  pentise,  continuing  the  passage 
through  the  dorter  basement  from  the  cloister,  and  forming  the  way 
to  the  first  infirmary.  The  doorways  into  the  cellar  beneath  the  rere- 
dorter  must  have  opened  from  this  passage.  In  the  rebuilding  after 
the  fire,  the  westernmost  two-thirds  of  the  old  rere-dorter  was  pulled 

1  There  were   probably  two    more    in  a  It  still- remains  in  the  corresponding 

the  part  of  the  wall  destroyed.  position  at  Jervaulx. 
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down,  and  a  new  rere-dorter  of  larger  size  built  further  south ;  the 
south  wall,  however,  was  left,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  full  height 
throughout  its  length.  From  a  slight  difference  in  date  between  the 
dorter  as  rebuilt  and  the  new  rere-dorter  it  is  probable  that  the  old 
rere-dorter  was  temporarily  repaired  after  the  fire  and  continued  in  use 
while  the  new  one  was  building. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  against  the  west  wall  of  the 
south  transept  was  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  chambers  over  the  eastern 
range.1  These  steps  led  through  an  arch  (not  a  doorway)  in  the 
transept  wall  into  a  sort  of  lobby  over  the  vaulted  passage  below. 
This  lobby  has  low  down  in  its  west  wall  a  wide  round-headed  recess,2 
8^  inches  deep,  over  which  was  probably  a  window,  but  the  wall  here, 
as  well  as  on  the  south,  has  gone.  At  the  east  end  is  an  arch,  about 
8  feet  wide,  which  has  been  built  ~up,  and  a  segmental-headed  door 
inserted.  This  opens  into  a  small  chamber,  now  much  ruined,  having 
a  good  round-headed  recess  in  the  south  wall,  3  feet  4^  inches  high, 
3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  i  foot  5  inches  deep,  and  in  the  opposite 
wall  the  marks  of  a  cupboard  or  set  of  shelves.  There  was  an  eastern 
window ;  and  the  roof  was  a  steep  wooden  lean-to  against  the  transept. 3 
This  chamber,  like  the  corresponding  apartment  at  Netley,  Kirkstall, 
and  elsewhere,  was  most  likely  the  treasury ;  at  Meaux  the  precious 
ornaments  and  relics  were  kept  by  the  sacrist  in  camera  infra 
dormitorium,  probably  corresponding  to  this  at  Fountains.4 

Entered  by  a  door  from  the  lobby,  and  extending  over  the  chapter- 
house, parlour,  and  the  vaulted  basement  to  the  south,  was  the  great 
dormitorium  or  dorter  of  the  monks,  165  feet  in  length.  The  floor  of 
the  part  over  the  easternmost  two-thirds  of  the  chapter-house  was 
2  feet  10  inches  above  the  rest,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  any  screen 
or  partition  of  any  kind.5  This  raised  portion  was  lighted  by  four 
windows  on  each  side  and  three  on  the  east ;  but  those  on  the  east 
and  north  are  much  ruined.  On  the  south  a  small  square- headed 
doorway  has  been  inserted  between  the  first  window  and  the  east  wall ; 
the  second  window  has  had  its  east  jamb  cut  back,  and  between  it 

1  This  was  the  usual  arrangement,  but  B  At    Kirkstall   and    Cleeve,  where   a 

at    Rievaulx   there   was   instead   a  large  similar  arrangement  is  found,  this  upper 

vice  descending  into  a  lobby  outside  the  part  was  shut   off  from  the  rest  of  the 

transept,  from  whence  a  doorway  opened  dorter  by  a  wall   with   a   doorway   and 

into  the  church.  steps  in  the  middle.    At  Buildwas,  where 

a  At  Kirkstall  there  is  a  small  strong-  the   chapter-house   projects    beyond    the 

room  in  this  position.  range,  the  dorter  floor  was  all   on   one 

3  This  was  kept  low  on  the  south  so  level,  but  the  projecting  part  was  sepa- 

as  not  to  block  the  windows  of  the  room  rated  from   the   rest  by  an  open  arcade 

over  the  chapter-house.  of  three  arches.     There  is  no  evidence 

*  At  Whalley  there  was  "a  little  cham-  that  the  room  or  rooms  over  the  chapter- 

ber  in   dorter,"  in   which   in  1537  were  house  formed  the  scriptorium. 
fifteen  silver-gilt  chalices. 
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and  the  third  window  a  small  square-headed  window  has  been  made. 
The  fourth  window  has  gone.  The  angle  where  the  wall  here  returns 
to  the  south  has  a  bold  roll  moulding.  Just  round  the  corner  a  small 
square-headed  window  has  been  made,  looking  south-east,  and  next  to 
this  is  another,  15  inches  wide,  facing  east.  Then  comes  a  plain 
round-headed  arch,  7|  feet  high  and  4§  feet  wide,  apparently  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  floor ;  it  is  now  blocked,  but  shews  outside  in 
the  same  way.  It  may  have  been  for  bringing  materials  through 
while  the  dorter  was  in  building,  but  it  is  also  not  unlikely  that  it  opened 
into  an  external  wooden  gallery  which  formed  a  temporary  passage  from 
the  rebuilt  dorter  to  the  old  rere-dorter  during  the  construction  of  the 
new  one.  After  the  latter  came  into  use  it  was  walled  up.  Beyond 
this  is  another  small  square-headed  window,  and  beside  it  one  of 
the  large  dorter  windows.  The  rest  of  the  wall  is  much  ruined,  but 
there  seem  to  have  been  three  other  large  windows  in  the  part  left, 
with  square-headed  loops  between  them.  The  south  end  of  the 
dorter  is  quite  gone.  The  northern  half  only  of  the  west  wall  is  left 
to  a  height  of  some  three  or  four  courses ;  it  contains  recesses  for 
seven  or  eight  windows,  not  equally  spaced,  which  were  probably 
alternately  loops,  as  in  the  east  wall.  The  northernmost  recess  is 
paved  with  green  glazed  tiles. 

Owing  to  the  ruined  state  of  the  dorter,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  its  arrangements.  There  are  some  holes  between 
the  east  windows  suggestive  of  the  partitions  of  the  cubicles,  each 
cubicle  having  a  window.  The  intermediate  loops  perhaps  lighted 
alternate  cubicles.  In  the  great  vice  in  the  transept  gable  are 
two  openings  into  the  roof  of  the  dorter  (see  Fig.  13).  The  first, 
at  the  ceiling  line,  is  2  feet  i^  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  9  inches 
high ;  it  was  not  fitted  with  a  door.  The  second  is  at  a  higher  level, 
and  had  a  door;  it  is  only  21  inches  wide,  but  5  feet  7  inches 
high.  At  the  south  end  of  the  dorter,  in  the  east  wall,  would  be 
an  entrance  into  the  rere-dorter. 

In  the  earliest  Cistercian  abbeys  the  dorter  was  ordinarily  reached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  middle  of  its  length  from  the  east  alley 
of  the  cloister,  as  at  Kirkstall  and  Cleeve,  and  as  I  have  shewn, 
originally  at  Fountains  also.  The  stairs  are  usually  found  in  the  later 
foundations  in  the  corner  of  the  cloister,  and  parallel  with  the  dorter, 
as  at  Tintern,  Beaulieu,  Furness,  Whalley,  Salley,  Bindon,  and  Buildwas, 
and  after  the  fire  of  1147,  they  were  built  in  the  same  position  at 
Fountains.  We  thus  get  two  stairs  to  the  dorter :  the  one  from  the 
cloister,  for  ordinary  use  during  the  day ;  the  other  leading  down 
into  the  transept,  by  which  the  monks  went  to  the  vigilice  or  night 
offices  in  the  church. 
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The  day-stair  at  Fountains  commences  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
south  side  of  the  cloister,  into  which  it  projects  somewhat,  and  passes 
up  under  a  plain  semi-circular  archway  of  the  work  after  the  fire. 
The  arch  has  at  some  time  been  partly  closed  or  narrowed  to  a  door, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  holes  and  cuts  for  it.  On  the  west  wall,  as 
one  ascends  the  stair,  are  nine  holes  for  pins  or  other  fastenings  for  a 
handrail,  3^  feet  above  the  steps.  The .  stair  itself  was  '  lighted  by  a 
transomed  window  over  the  arch  of  entrance,  above  the  cloister 
roof,  and  the  passage  was  vaulted  in  four  bays.  This  vault  and 
the  wall  below  it  are  of  later  date  than  the  stairs,  and  belong  to 
the  work  of  the  warming-house.  Over  the  northern  end  of  the 
passage,  and  extending  about  15  feet,  was  a  loft  or  store -place, 
probably  entered  from  the  dorter. .  It  was  subsequently  removed,  for 
two  of  the  eight  joist  holes  for  its  floor  still  remain  blocked.  There 
are  holes  for  fixing  pins  or  other  fastenings  on  the  line  of  the  first 
and"  second  corbels  on  which  the  passage-vault  rested.1  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  where  the  vault  abutted  against  a  transverse  arch,  were 
probably  three  doorways  opening  from  a  vaulted  lobby:  (i)  one 
on  the  left,  into  the  dorter ;  (2)  a  second  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
chambers  above  the  ealefactorium ;.  and  (3)  a  third  in  front,  opening 
into  a  room  that  extended  southwards  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  dorter. 
Owing  to  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  dorter  being  broken 
down,  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  first  doorway  existed,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  northern  part  of  the  room  entered  by  the 
third  doorway  formed  a  lobby  to. the  dorter.  Excepting  the  base  of 
its  doorway,  this  room  has  utterly  disappeared,  and  its  extent  can  only 
be  fixed  by  the  fortunate  existence  of  the  lower  courses  of  the 
walls  of  its  basement.  These  show  that  it  had  a  garderobe  in  the 
south-east  corner.2  It  was  perhaps  the  bedroom  of  the  abbot,  who 
was  enjoined  by  the  statutes  in  dormitorio  jacere.  ' 


THE    RERE-DORTER. 

The  rere-dorter  built  after  the  fire  was  92  feet  long.  Its 
south  wall3  was  an  extension  eastwards  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
new  dorter,  and  the  whole  building  extended  as  far  east  as  the 
old  rere-dorter  did.  The  new  building  was  divided  lengthwise  by 
a  thick  wall,  parallel  with  -and  5^  feet  distant  from  the  south 
wall,  leaving  on  the  north  a  long  room  or  basement,  about 

1  Most  of  the  features  above  described  projecting  corbels  that  carried  a  garderobe 

can  be  seen  in  Fig.  14,  in   the  south-west  corner  of  the  dorter. 
The    bottom   of    the    shaft    of    this  3A  short  length  of  this   on   the  west 

remains.     A   little   to   the   east   are   the  belongs  to  the  work  before  the  fire. 
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1 8  feet  wide.  This  has  a  doorway  into  it  from  the  dorter  base- 
ment on  the  west,  and  in  its  north  wall  a  fireplace,1  an  entrance 
doorway  from  the  yard  or  court  outside,  and  a  widely  splayed 
window.  The  basement  was  vaulted  in  five  bays.2  A  partition 
at  one  time  cut  off  24  feet  of  its  western  end,  and  the  two  eastern 
bays  were  shut  off  by  a  thick  wall  and  other  alterations  effected  by 
Abbot  Huby,  as  already  described  in  the  account  of  the  abbot's 
lodging.  The  narrow  division  along  the  south  side  formed  the  drain 
of  the  rere-dorter.  In  the  western  end  of  the  outer  wall  is  an  oblique 
arch  through  it;  this  is  part  of  the  work  before  the  fire,  and  was 
perhaps  the  way  through  which  water  from  the  river  was  conveyed 
to  the  old  rere-dorter,  but  afterwards  utilized  in  the  new  building, 
though  the  old  drain  seems  to  have  been  kept.  Beyond  this, 
eastwards,  is  a  short  length  of  solid  wall,  -and  then  a  series  of  four 
wide  arches.  These  are  carried  on  piers,  ingeniously  planned  to  offer 
the  least  resistance  to  the  admission  of  the  stream,  which  then  ran 
right  up  to  the  wall,  and  continually  flushed  the  drain.3  The  east 
end  of  the  drain  is  spanned  by  a  wide  and  lofty  arch.  .  Just  within 
this,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  arch  in  the  side  of  the  drain,  and  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  basement,  low  down,  is  another,  as  if  water  was  allowed 
to  pass  obliquely  across  the  end  of  it.  Whatever  the  arrangement 
was,  at  an  early  date  it  was  done  away,  and  the  arches  filled  up  solid 
with  ashlar ;  the  easternmost  of  the  south  arches  was  also  walled  up 
at  the  same  time.  Maybe  some  weakness  had  been  produced  by  a 
flood  or  the  constant  rush  of  water.  The  thrust  of  the  arch  spanned 
by  the  end  of  the  drain  is  met  by  a  buttress,  with  a  diagonal  slope 
on  the  west  to  throw  off  the  water.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  rere- 
dorter  has  long  been  destroyed.4 

After  the  building  of  the  new  rere-dorter,  its  predecessor  was  for 
the  most  part  taken  down,  with  the  exception  of  its  south  wall,  and  a 
courtyard  formed  on  -the  site.  Along  the  dorter  wall  was  then  built 
a  pentise.  It  extended  from  the  chapter-house  southwards  for  about 
62  feet  to  the  south  wall  of  the  old  rere-dorter,  and  was  about  10  feet 
in  width.  It  was  carried  in  front  by  a  low  wall,  which  was  bonded 


1  The   hall   below   the   rere-dorter   at 
Netley  has  also  a  large  fireplace. 

2  The  plan  of  the  abbey  in   Burton's 
Moiiasticon  Eboracense,  published  in  1758, 
shews  two  pillars  in  this  basement,  but 
they  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  vault. 

3  Burton's  plan   shews  a  narrow   arm 
of  the  stream   as  still   running   through 
the  drain. 

4  The   greaL_rere  -  dorter   at    Rievaulx 
occupies  the  same  position  as  at   Foun- 
tains.    Its  ground   floor   consisted   of  a 


large  hall  with  the  drain  along  the  south 
side.  The  first  floor  was  eUvidcd  up  by 
wooden  partitions  and  had  two  doorways 
close  together  between  it  and  the  dorter, 
one  for  entrance,  the  other  for  exit. 
Towards  the  east  end  the  rere-dorter 
was  in  later  times  curtailed  and  the 
building  divided  into  a  series  of  chambers 
three  stories  high,  connected  with  the 
infirmary.  At  Kirkstall  and  Valle  Crucis 
the  rere-dorter  is  attached  to  the  south 
end  of  the  dorter. 
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into  the  chapter-house  buttress,  and  had  a  flat  ceiling  carried  by  a 
row  of  corbels  in  the  dorter  wall,  and  covered  by  a  steep  lean-to 
roof,  also  carried  by  corbels.  Under  'the  pentise  the  wall  was 
whitened  and  marked  out  with  red  lines.  The  pentise  evidently 
formed  part  of  the  works  of  the  extensive  rebuildings  necessitated 
by  the  fire  of  1147,  since  the  stringcourse  round  the  chapter-house 
windows  and  buttresses  is  stopped  off  for  it  at  the  buttress  where 
the  pentise  begins.  The  pentise  itself  has  of  course  long  been 
destroyed,  but  the  marks  of  it  on  the  walls  are  very  plain.  Out  of  it 
opened  the  passage  to  the  farmery,  as  described  above. 

The  area  between  the  old  and  new  rere-dorters  formed  another 
yard  or  court.  At  one  time  there  existed  a  chamber  or  building  in 
its  west  end,  on  account  of  which  the  dorter  subvault  window  there 
was  blocked  up,  as  well  as  that  in  the  new  rere-dorter  basement.  Its 
date,  extent,  and  use  are  however  unknown. 

The  present  site  of  the  dorter  day-stairs  was  occupied  before  the 
fire  by  a  passage,  about  30  feet  long,  leading  from  the  cloister  south- 
wards. The  works  of  the  rebuilding  have  obliterated  nearly  every 
trace  of  it,  but  its  south  end  with  the  doorway  has  been  preserved 
under  the  dorter  stairs.  *  The  passage  was  probably  vaulted,  like  that 
in  the  corresponding  position  at  Kirkstall.  South  of  it  was  an  open 
court  or  yard,  with  archways  into  the  dorter  basement,  as  has  been 
already  noted. 

At  the  foot  of  the  day-stair,  immediately  to  the  west,  is  a  buttress 
with  chamfered  edges.  This  has,  about  8^  feet  from  the  ground,  two 
pin  holes,  6  inches  apart,  for  fixing  a  sconce  or  cresset.  Next  to  the 
buttress  is  a  deep  round-headed  recess,  21  inches  from  the  ground. 
It  has  no  marks  of  shelves  or  other  fixtures,  but  has  at  some  time 
been  clumsily  fitted  with  a  door.  Its  use  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  towel  closet.  To  the  west  of  it  is  another  buttress,  beyond 
which  is  a  very  plain  round-headed  doorway  into  the  calefactorium  or 
warming-house. 

THE    WARMING-HOUSE. 

The  calefactorium  was  the  place  provided  with  a  fire  whereat  the 
monks  who  were  in  cloister  might  come  and  warm  themselves  in 
winter.  It  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  room,  38^  feet  long  and  22^  feet 
wide,  with  a  stone  vault  supported  by  a  central  pillar.  On  the  east  wall 
are  two  enormous,  fireplaces,  each  16  feet  3  inches  wide  and  5^  feet 
deep,  with  lintels  each  formed  of  twenty-one  stones  joggled  together. 
The  northern  fireplace  has  been  walled  up,  and  its  chimney  taken 
down  ;  probably  because  in  later  days,  when  the  number  of  monks 
1  See  plan,  where  it  is  shewn  black. 
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had  diminished,  and  the  comfortable .  infirmary  was  more  frequented, 
one  fireplace  was  found  to  be  sufficient.  In  the  west  wall,  opposite, 
are  two  pointed  openings,  4  feet  wide,  and  about  6  feet  above  the  floor. 
They  are  roughly  cut  through,  and  were  probably  lined  with  ashlar  and 
fitted  with  gratings  of  some  sort.  They  are  not  original,  and  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  allow  some  of  the  heated  air  of  the  calefactorium 
to  pass  into  the  frater,  though  to  small  purpose.1  Below  these  openings, 
despite  the  wall  being  an  interior  one,  is  a  high  plinth,  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  frater.  In  the  south  end  is,-  towards  the  east,  an  acutely 
pointed  arch,  8  feet  wide,  rebated  all  round  to  hold  a  window  frame 
for  the  glass.  Towards  the  west,  is  a  narrow  entrance  doorway,  with  a 
pointed  opening  over,  also  rebated  for  a  frame  with  glass  (see  Fig.  17). 
There  are  no  marks  whatever  of  fittings  or  furniture  anywhere  round  the 
room,  but  in  the  north-west  corner  is  a  hole  through  which  passed 
a  lead  service  pipe  from  the  lavatory  in  the  cloister.2  Outside  the 
warming- house,  on  the  south,  is  a  yard  between  the  frater  and  the 
dorter  range,  with  a  wall  on  the  river  bank.  On  the  east  side  of  it  was 
a  building  of  the  same  date  as  the  warming-house,  30  feet  long  and 
about  13  feet  wide,  with  an  entrance  from  the  yard.  It  had  a  vaulted 
roof  and  a  chamber  above,  and  was  probably  a  store  for  wood  and 
fuel  for  the  warming-house  fires.  Along  the  frater  wall  was  a  pentise 
from  the  warming-house  as  far  as  the  cutwater  at  the  end  of  the  frater, 
and  a  plank  bridge  was  carried  from  the  yard  wall  to  the  cutwater 
across  the  arm  of  the  stream  which  here  runs  under  the  frater.3 


1  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  object 
of  these  openings  by  certain  curious 
arrangements  in  the  sister  abbey  of 
Maulbronn,  in  Wurtemberg.  The  cale- 
factorium here  is  in  the  usual  place,  but 
is  on  the  first  floor  with  a  small  fire 
chamber  below  it.  It  is  thus  described  : 
"The  lower  story  consists  of  a  small 
vaulted  chamber  or  stove  in  which  the 
fuel  was  burnt,  as  the  walls  and  vault 
show ;  the  upper  story,  approached  from 
the  staircase  in  the  angle  of  the  cloisters 
is  vaulted,  and  has  a  stone  floor  bedded 
on  the  solid  vaulting  of  the  space  below. 
Through  the  vaulting  there  are  twenty 
holes  disposed,  about  6  inches  square 
up  to  within  3  inches  of  the  floor,  the 
remainder  being  formed  with  stone  rings 
or  tubes  4  inches,  in  diameter.  The 
heated  air  from  the  chamber  below  rising 
through  these  tubes  must  have  made  the 
upper  chamber  tolerably  hot,  though  part 
of  the  warm  air  escaped  through  an  open- 
ing into  the  monks'  refectory. "  See  a  paper 
on  the  abbey  by  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  InstiUitc  of 
British  Architects  for  1882-83,  p.  133, 
and  plate  x.  figs.  155,  156,  giving  plan 


and  section  of  the  arrangement  described. 
It  is  a  matter  for  speculation  how  the 
heating  was  managed,  and  without  ex- 
posing the  monks  in  the  warming-house 
to  the  risk  of  asphyxiation. 

2  At  Rievaulx  the  warming-house  had 
large    fireplaces    in    the    east    and    west 
walls,    with    a    wood-house    or    pentise 
outside    on    the   south. 

The  warming-house  at  Tintern  is  a  very 
curious  room.  It  was  originally  about 
38  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  and  had 
in  the  middle  a  hearth  7  feet  long  and 
3  feet  wide,  enclosed  by  open  pointed 
arches ;  those  on  the  north  and  south 
being  wide  and  lofty,  and  the  eastern 
and  western  low  and  narrow.  On  each 
side  in  continuation  of  the  north  and 
south  arches  are  narrow  arches  forming 
passages  between  the  hearth  and  the  side 
walls.  The  north  end  of  this  roum 
is  destroyed,  but  the  rest  is  still  fairly 
perfect. 

3  On  the  end  of  the  frater,  between  the 
corner  and  middle  buttresses,  something, 
has  been  fixed  below  the  windows,  but 
it   is   not   clear  what   it  was  or  how  it 
could  be  reached. 
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SCALE  OF  FEET 


Pijj.  17. — Southern  elevation  of  the  luarining-hoHSe  and  its  superstructure. 
(The  liotteii  lines  hare  been  a-itM  to  show  the  original  pitch  and  disposition  of  the  roof.) 
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The   plank  bridge  probably  continued  across  the  main  stream  to  the 
opposite  bank,  to  bring  fuel  over.1 

At  the  head  of  the  day-stairs  an  archway  on  the  right  opens 
westwards  into  a  small  lobby  with  a  round  barrel  vault.  The  lobby 
has  a  doorway  on  the  left  leading  to  a  large  circular  vice  (now  nearly 
destroyed),  and  a  second  doorway  in  front,  which  was  secured  on  the 
inside  by  a  swinging  bar.  This  doorway  leads  up  four  steps  to  a 
passage  with  a  pointed  barrel  vault  and  a  triple  lancet  window  on  the 
south.2  Opposite  the  window  is  a  tall  pointed  doorway,  which  had 
double  doors  and  an  inner  drawbar,  opening  with  a  step  up  into  a 
large  room  over  the  warming-house.  This  has  a  stone  vault,  with  plain 
chamfered  cross  and  wall  ribs,  resting  on  a  central  pillar  and  pilasters 
round  the  walls,  and  is  lighted  by  two  triple  lancet  windows  on  the 


1  The  apartment  here  described  as  the 
calefactorium  has  hitherto  been  invariably 
described  by  all  writers  on  the  abbey  as 
the  kitchen,  because  it  is  the  only  building 
round  the  cloister  where  the  large  fire- 
places that  are  supposed  to  be  necessary 
in  a  monastic  kitchen  may  be  seen.  The 
error  is  quite  pardonable,  because  (i)  the 
arrangements  of  the  actual  kitchen  (which 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  frater,  and  has 
until  now  been  called  the  buttery)  have 
been  so  destroyed  as  to  have  been  hitherto 
unintelligible,  and  (2)  until  the  writer 
raised  the  question,  the  calefactorium 
had  been  placed  elsewhere,  and  so  did 
not  dispute  the  title  of  the  so-called 
kitchen.  With  the  exception  of  the  fire- 
places, there  are  no  marks  whatever  of 
any  fittings  or  fixtures  such  as  would  have 
been  found  in  a  kitchen,  and  the  fire- 
places themselves  bear  no  traces  of  bars 
or  hooks  of  any  kind.  There  is  also  no 
service  door  to  the  frater  through  which 
food  could  be  passed,  and  the  openings 
in  the  frater  wall  were  certainly  not  for 
this  purpose,  since  they  are  6  feet  from 
the  floor. 

That  the  apartment  is  the  calefactorium 
there  is  now  no  doubt.  In  the  first  place, 
both  it  and  the  actual  kitchen  come  in  the 
right  order  of  the  buildings  named  in  the 
direction  for  the  Sunday  procession : 
"  capitulum,  auditorium,  dormitorium 
et  dormitorii  necessaria,  calefactoritim •, 
refectorium,  coquinam,  cellarium."  Sec- 
ondly, in  other  Cistercian  houses,  e.g. 
Kirkstall,Tintern,  Rievaulx,and  Beaulieu, 
the  warming-house  occupied  this  position, 
and  we  know  that  it  was  here  at  both 
Citeaux  and  Clairvaux.  T\\zc ale/actor  turn 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  been 
under  the  dorter,  as  it  certainly  was  in 
Benedictine  houses ;  there  is,  however, 


documentary  proof  that  in  the  Cistercian 
abbeys  it  was  an  independent  building, 
and  that  it  adjoined  the  frater.  Thus  at 
Meaux,  where  the  progress  of  tfie  build- 
ings is  carefully  described,  we  find  that 
after  the  completion  of  the  dorter  range 
under  the  second  abbot,  between  1  160 
and  1182,  the  monks'  frater  of  stone  was 
begun  and  finished,  and  that  the  third 
abbot  himself  built  the  warming-house 
and  kitchen  by  degrees  as  he  could.  The 
actual  entry  is  as  follows  : 

"  Defuncto  domino  Philippo  abbate 
nostro  2°,  anno  Domini  1182,  ordinatus 
est  Thomas  in  abbatem  ;  qui  sub  ipso 
xviii.  annis  prioris  officium  exercebat. 
Hujus  igitur  primo  tempore,  Willielmus 
filius  Willielmi  de  Rule,  persona  ecclesiae 
de  Cotyngham,  refectorium  monachorum 
lapideum  inchoavit  et  propriis  expensis 
perfecit  quale  nunc  cernitur.  Abbas 
autem  ipse  Thomas  calefactorium  et  coqui- 
ttam  paiilatim  ut  potuit  adificavit  " 
Afelsa,  i.  217. 
~ 


At  Newenham  the  ~south  range  was 
reconstructed  by  Abbot  John  of  Gedding- 
ton,  1324-1338,  who  "  incepit  novum 
refectorium  quod  ejus  successor  comple'vit. 
Idem  fecit  voltam  calefactorii."  Oliver, 
Monasticon  Dia'cesis  Exoniensis,  364. 

At  Louth  Park  the  dorter  and  the 
warming-house  were  clearly  two  distinct 
buildings,  for  it  is  recorded  of  Abbot 
Richard  of  Dunham,  1227-1246:  "Dor- 
mitorium Monachorum  et  Calefactorium 
cum  capitulo  et  omnibus  quae  super  ct 
subtus  sunt  in  eisdem,  et  Claustrum 
scilicet  quantum  abbuttat  super  dictum 
Dormitorium  et  super  Calefactorium  a 
fundamentis  incepit.  "  Chronicon  Abbathie 
de  Par  co  Ltide,  13,  14. 

2  See  Fig.  17. 
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north,  and  a  wide  double  lancet  on  the  south,  recessed  to  correspond 
with  the  passage  window.1  There  are  marks  on  the  walls  and  pillar 
of  partitions  running  north  and  south ;  the  east  and  west  walls  have 
no  cuts  or  marks. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  use  of  this  room.  The  drawbar 
of  the  doorway  and  the  fastenings  of  the  passage  door  could  only 
be  used  by  someone  inside,  and  though  of  course  the  swinging 
bar  may  be  of  later  date  than  the  Suppression,  when  the  courts 
of  the  Liberty  of  Fountains  were  held  here,  the  drawbar  was 
provided  for  from  the  first.  The  absence  of  a  garderobe  shews  that 
it  can  hardly  have  been  a  living  or  sleeping  room  of  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  abbey.  Possibly,  being  fireproof,  this  was  the  muniment 
room  of  the  abbey,  for  which  it  is  admirably  suited,  and  the  door 
fastenings  may  have  been  to  keep  intruders  out  while  important 
documents  were  being  examined,  though  this  seems  an  overcautious 
provision.  The  room  is  now  converted  into  a  museum  for  the 
numerous  articles  found  during  excavations  in  and  about  the  abbey. 
Many  of  these  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  especially  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  fragments  of  mediaeval  pottery.  There  is  also  a  very  fine 
effigy  of  a  knight,  circa  1310,  removed  from  the  presbytery,  the  details 
of  which  are  deserving  of  close  study. 

Above  this  room,  and  originally  reached  by  the  circular  vice  outside 
the  lobby,  was  another  chamber  of  the  same  size.  It  is  now  almost 
totally  ruined,  and  only  accessible  by  a  ladder.  Part  of  the  south  wall 
is  left,  with  a  deep  round-headed  recess,  7^  feet  wide,  about  4  feet 
deep,  and  8  feet  high,  lighted  by  a  small  square-headed  loop.  West 
of  this  was  an  arch,  about  4^  feet  wide,  opening  on  to  an  external 
platform  about  3  feet  wide.2  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve  suggests  that  there  was 
a  crane  here  for  hauling  up  wool  or  other  stores  from  below.  The 
west  wall  is  completely  gone,  and  all  that  remains  on  the  north  are 
the  sills  of  two  lancet  windows,  and  the  beginning  of  the  corbelled 
slope  of  the  gable.  This  room  was  doubtless  a  store.  On  the  east 
is  the  remaining  chimney  stack  of  the  warming-house  fire ;  it  is  square 
at  the  base,  gradually  diminishing  upwards,  and  ending  with  a  tall 
circular  shaft  that  has  lost  its  top.  Against  the  chimney  are  the 
marks  of  the  original  roof,  which  was  a  steep  one,  with  the  ridge 
north  and  south,  and  covering  the  whole  block  from  the  dorter  to 
the  frater.3  In  later  times  the  roof  seems  to  have  been  lowered. 

Most  of  the  lower  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  cloister  is  occupied 
by  the  lavatory.  This  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  frater  door. 

!See  Figs.  17  and  18.  s  See  Figs,  17  and  18. 

2  See  Fig.  17. 
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The  western  half,  which  is  the  more  perfect  of  the  two,  has  a  pointed 
arch  in  the  middle,  with  two  round  arches  on  each  side,  originally 
supported  by  marble  pillars,  all  now  lost,  but  their  section  may  be 
recovered  from  the  curious  sockets  cut  out  for  the  end  pillars.  The 
pillars  stood  on  a  broad  bench,  with  a  lead  or  stone  trough  below, 
so  contrived  that  the  monks  could  stand  in  front  to  wash  their  hands, 
and  get  up  and  sit  on  the  bench  with  their  feet  In  the  trough  for  the 
usual  Saturday  mandatum  or  foot-washing.  The  trough  was  supplied 
with  water  from  a  pipe  in  the  middle,  which  came  up  through  the 
bench,  and  had  a  branch  through  the  wall  into  the  corner  of  the 
frater.  The  overflow  ran  off  under  the  trough,  and  was  carried  away  by 
a  down  pipe.  The  eastern  lavatory  was  arranged  similarly  to  the 
other,  but  the  easternmost  arch  is  pointed  instead  of  round,  through 
the  intervention  of  a  buttress  between  the  lavatory  and  the  warming- 
house  door.1  The  supply  pipe  had  a  branch  passing  through  the  wall 
into  the  warming-house,  and  another  into  the  corner  of  the  frater.2 


THE    FRATER.3 

The  refectorium  or  frater  was  the  dining-hall  of  the  monks.  It 
was  entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  richly -moulded  round-headed 
door,4  with  four  detached  jamb  shafts  on  each  side,  and  an  elaborate 
group  of  slender  triple  shafts  to  carry  the  soffit.  The  rear  arch  has 
an  outer  order  and  a  hoodmold.  The  door  was  double.  In  the 
cloister  is  a  step  clear  of  the  door,  and  there  are  two  other  steps 
inside,  which,  though  modern,  probably  represent  old  ones.  The 
frater  itself,  instead  of  standing  east  and  west  against  the  cloister,  as 
in  Benedictine,  Cluniac,  and  Canons'  houses,  in  the  Cistercian  abbeys 
stands  north  and  south,  with  its  end  only  against  the  cloister.5  The 


1  See  Fig.  18. 

2  The    lavatory   at    Rievaulx,    though 
much     destroyed,    occupies     the     same 
position  on  either  side  the  frater  door, 
as  at  Fountains,  and  had  also  the  upper 
bench  for  the  foot-washing.     At  Byland 
the  absence  of  all  trace  of  it  against  the 
frater  wall  suggests  that  the  lavatory  was 
placed   against    the   cloister   wall,  as   at 
Clairvaulx,    Mellifont,   and    Maulbronn. 
Jn    these    three    instances    the    lavatory 
stood  within  an  octagonal  conduit  house 
projecting  into  the  cloister  garth.     The 
ruins    of    a    beautiful     twelfth     century 
example  remain  at  the  Cluniac  priory  of 
Wenlock  in  Shropshire. 


3  The  old-English  word  "frater, "mean- 
ing a  dining-hall,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  frater,  a  brother,  but  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Old  French  fraitiir,  a 
shortened  form  of  refrcitor  which  comes 
from  the  Middle  Latin  rtfector'nim.  See 
A  New  English  Dictionary,  iv.  515,  s.v. 
Frater. 

*See  Fig.  18. 

•r>  The  frater  at  Sibton,  in  Suffolk,  was, 
however,  built  east  and  west  from  the 
first,  for  no  apparent  reason.  That  at 
Cleeve  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  Benedictine  manner,  but 
originally  followed  the  Cistercian  rule. 
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reason  of  this  is  difficult  to  see.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was 
the  desire  to  bring  the  kitchen  into  direct  communication  with  the 
cloister  (from  which  in  houses  of  other  Orders  it  was  almost  always 
detached),  because  amongst  the  Cistercians  the  monks  themselves 
acted  as  cooks  by  turns.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  among  the  Cluniacs,  where  the  same  rule  was  followed,  the  frater 
always  stands  east  and  west  with  the  kitchen  away  from  the  cloister. 
At  Fountains  the  frater  was  a  large  hall,  about  no  feet  long  and 
46  feet  wide.  It  had  a  central  arcade  of  five  arches  carried  by  four  round 
marble  pillars,  1 5  inches  in  diameter.  The  end  arches  rested  on  large 
corbels  still  remaining,  but  the  pillars  have  all  disappeared  except  part 
of  the  base  of  the  southernmost.  The  roof  was  of  wood,  and  of  two 
wide  spans  with  high  gables.  The  ground  story  extends  up  to  a  string 
that  runs  all  round  under  the  windows.  Besides  the  doorway  from  the 
cloister  on  the  north,  and  the  two  openings  into  the  calefadorium  on 
the  east,  here  3  feet  3  inches  from  the  floor,  there  are  two  doorways 
in  the  west  wall,  one  to  the  kitchen,  the  other  to  the  wall-pulpit.  The 
frater  was  well  lighted  on  all  sides.  On  the  east  are  six  wide  and  lofty 
lancets,  with  inner  jamb  shafts,  and  good  mouldings ;  the  capitals 
have  the  square  abacus.  On  the  south  each  of  the  main  divisions 
contains  a  pair  of  lancets  set  close  together,  with  dividing  shafts,  and 
a  round  opening  in  the  gable  above.  These  round  windows  were, 
however,  subsequently  blocked,  probably  on  account  of  a  lowering 
of  the  pitch  of  the  roofs.  At  the  north  end  were  similar  pairs  of 
lancets,  but  the  round  windows  were  omitted,  because  the  cloister 
roof  on  the  outside  made  it  necessary  both  to  shorten  the  lights 
and  raise  their  sills ;  in  fact,  their  springing  lines  are  level  with  the 
string  above  the  other  windows  and  the  sills  at  about  half  their 
height.  The  west  side  has  six  lancets  like  those  opposite,  but  the 
northern  three  are  set  in  the  back  of  the  large  recess  that  contained 
the  wall-pulpit  and  its  stair,  and  were  represented  towards  the  frater  by 
three  arches  with  plain  mouldings,  carried  by  tall  marble  shafts,  now 
destroyed.  From  the  southern  of  the  three  arches  projected  the 
pulpit  for  the  reader ;  it  was  supported  on  a  very  fine  corbel,  now  the 
only  part  of  it  that  is  left.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  upon  which 
the  arches  stood  has  been  extensively  repaired,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  was  horizontal  or  stepped.  The  doorway  to  the  pulpit  was 
reached  by  four  steps  from  the  floor,  and  has  the  stringcourse  carried 
over  it  like  a  hood  mold.  It  opens  into  a  small  lobby  at  the  foot 
of  the  stair,  with  a  barrel  vault,  and  a  round-headed  recess  on  the 
north  for  books.  From  the  lobby  is  a  straight  ascent  of  seventeen 
steps,  4  feet  wide,  broken  by  landings  into  three  series  of  three,  ten, 
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and  four  steps  respectively.1  Against  the  south  wall  of  the  frater,  and 
extending  down  three-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  side  walls,  are  broad 
platforms  on  which  stood  the  tables  for  the  brethren.  On  the  end 
platform,  which  is  8  feet  wide,  was  the  high  table  for  the  president. 
The  side  platforms,  which  are  6  feet  wide,  are  divided  into  two 
equal  lengths  of  28  feet  by  a  passage  3  feet  wide.2  There  were 
thus  four  separate  tables,  which  stood  on  curious  stone  twin  posts, 
8  inches  thick  and  12  inches  wide,  with  chamfered  edges;  the 
stumps  of  most  of  them  are  left.3  Behind  the  tables  were  stone 
benches,  on  which  the  monks  sat.  On  the  west  side,  between 
the  door  to  the  pulpit  and  the  service  door  from  the  kitchen, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  platform,  but  with  no  remains  of  stone 
pillars  for  the  tables  or  of  the  bench  against  the  wall.  Probably 
a  sideboard  or  some  such  piece  of  furniture  stood  here,  or  maybe 
a  table  for  the  novices.  Two  courses  above  the  string,  in  the  midst 
of  the  south  wall,  behind  the  dais,  are  one  large  and  two  small  pin- 
holes  in  line,  apparently  for  a  canopy  over  the  president's  seat.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  east  wall,  clear  of  the  tables,  are  the  marks  of 
some  fixtures  reaching  as  high  as  the  string,  probably  racks  or  shelves 
for  pots  and  drinking  vessels,  and  in  the  corner  is  a  hole  for  a  service 
pipe  from  the  lavatory.  Some  piece  of  furniture  has  also  stood  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  frater,  with  a  service  pipe  to  it  from  the 
lavatory.  At  Clairvaux  the  frater  is  described  in  1517  as  containing 
a  fountain  for  washing  the  drinking  vessels,  and  ajcagjc^beside  it  to 
put  them  away  in,  and  there  was  doubtless  a  similar  arrangement  at 
Fountains.  Some  of  the  plate  was  also  kept  here.  An  inventory  of 
the  abbey,  made  about  1537,  describes  as  "In  the  Frater,  xv  sponys 
ungilt  weyng  xx'1  unces."4 

The  service  door  from  the  kitchen  is  a  most  interesting  piece  of 
arrangement.  It  consists  on  the  frater  side  of  a  round-headed  arch, 
6  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  9  inches  deep.  In  this  is  an  opening, 
4  feet  8  inches  wide,  extending  down  to  the  floor,  which  has 

1  In  the  middle  of  the  ascending  wall-       least  twelve  monks. 

stair  to  the  frater  pulpit  at    Rievaulx  a  3  One  or  two  similar  posts  are  lying  in 

winding  stair  is  constructed,  which   de-  the^ruins  at  Jervaulx. 

scends  to  the  undercroft   of  the   frater.  ^Memorials  of  Fountains,  i.  293.     The 

The  reason  of  this  singular  arrangement  frater    at     Meaux    contained    in    1396 : 

is  doubtful.    At  present  its  entrance  from  "coclearia    argentea    xviij.    mappae    vj. 

the  undercroft  is  blocked  with  rubbish,  manutergia     ix.     salsaria    iiij.     clapp    j. 

and  it  is  only  accessible  through  a  hole  chypyngknyf  j.  acuperium  j.   cathedra  j. 

cut  through  from  without   to   make  the  i   analogium  j.  sedile  j.  skepp  pro  pane  j. 

stair-well  into  a  place  for  hens  to  lay  in.  A  et  standard  magnum  in  meclio  refectoiii." 

At  Beaulieu  the  wall-pulpit  still  remains  I  At  Tintern  inside  the  frater  door  on  the 
quite  perfect.     Excellent  drawings  of  it ,  1  east  are  two  recesses :  one  a  locker  with 

will  be  found  in  Weale's  Quarterly  Papers  \  shelves    for    holding    drinking    or    other 

on  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  \ vessels;   the   other  a  small   lavatory   for 

2  Each  table  would  afford  room  for  at  washing  them  up. 
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lost  its  top  and  sill.  The  sides  curve  outwards  on  plan  towards  the 
kitchen  for  about  15  inches,  and  then  continue  straight;  the  width 
of  the  opening  being  thus  increased  to  5  feet  i  inch.  The  marks  on 
the  sides  of  the  opening,  as  well  as  its  form,  shew  that  it  contained 
a  circular  turntable,  5  feet  in  diameter,  rotating  on  a  vertical  axis. 
This  turntable  would  have  several  shelves,  and  was  divided  vertically 
by  a  partition.  On  both  sides  of  this  partition  were  iron  bolts,  which 
shot  into  holes  in  the  stonework  when  the  turntable  was  not  in  use, 
and  the  machine  could  not  be  turned  until  the  bolt  on  the  frater 
side,  as  well  as  that  on  the  kitchen  side,  had  been  drawn.  On  the 
arch  on  the  frater  side  are  two  pin-holes,  one  on  each  side,  and  a 
third  pin-hole  on  the  north  jamb.  The  front  of  the  arch  has  on  each 
side,  4  feet  4^  inches  from  the  ground,  the  stumps  of  two  iron  pins, 
4  inches  apart,  one  above  the  other,  leaded  in.  These  pins  and 
holes  probably  mark  the  place  of  a  broad  shelf  crossing  the  arch, 
corresponding  to  the  shelf  on  top  of  a  half-door  so  common  in  college 
kitchens  and  butteries. 

A  hatch  or  service  door  in  the  same  place  as  at  Fountains  was 
the  usual  arrangement,  and  it  helps  to  fix  the  site  of  the  kitchen. 
Other  examples  may  be  seen  at  Rievaulx,  Beaulieu,  and  Tintern.  In 
the  last  named  case  there  is  a  small  hatch  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
frater,  which  was  fitted  with  a  door,  and  beside  it  in  the  end  wall  is 
a  shallow  recess,  which  had  in  front  a  wooden  shelf,  3  feet  long  and 
2  feet  broad,  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  let  down  to  hold  dishes, 
and  be  folded  back  on  hinges  into  the  recess  when  not  in  use. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  frater  plinths  at  Fountains  run  right 
through  from  end  to  end  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  was  built  all  at  one 
time,  together  with  most  of  the  south  side  of  the  cloister,  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  extreme  regularity  of  the  masonry  in  all  four  walls. 
There  is  a  clean  break  of  joint  between  it  and  the  warming -house, 
which  was  built  after  it,  but  the  building  of  the  kitchen  seems  to 
have  followed  at  once,  because  it  was  wanted  first. 


THE    KITCHEN. 

The  coquina  or  kitchen  at  Fountains  is  a  very  curious  room,  and 
until  the  writer  succeeded  in  making  out  its  arrangements,  they  had 
not  been  explained,  nor  the  real  use  of  the  place  recognized.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  called  the  buttery,  and  the  service  door  to  the  frater  the 
buttery  hatch.  This  mistake  was  quite  excusable,  since  there  were 
apparently  no  fireplaces  or  other  signs  of  a  kitchen,  and  the  room 
on  the  other  side  of  the  frater,  with  its  two  great  fireplaces,  seemed 
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admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  real  kitchen  is  entered  from 
the  cloister  by  a  plain  round-headed  door,  and  measures  34^  feet 
from  north  to  south,  but  from  east  to  west  widens  from  33  feet  on  the 
north  to  37  feet  on  the  south.  The  usual  place  for  the  fireplaces  is 
against  the  walls,  but  in  this  case  there  were  two,  each  about  13!  feet 
wide,  placed  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  One  faced 
north,  and  was  about  5  feet  deep  ;  the  other  faced  south,  and  was 
6  feet  deep.  The  chimney-pieces  rested  on  broad  piers  on  each 
side,  from  which  the  thrust  was  carried  by  vaulted  passages  to  the 
east  and  west  walls.  The  two  passages  differed  in  character.  The 


SCALE  OF    FEET 


Fig.  19. — Infernal  deviation  of  the  kitchen,  north  side. 

western  one  was  the  wider,  and  had  its  vault  carried  by  three 
chamfered  ribs  in  continuation  of  the  divisions  of  the  fireplaces ; 
but  it  is  now  utterly  ruined  and  there  remain  only  the  springers 
in  the  wall  and  the  plinth  of  its  pier.  The  eastern  passage 
is  perfect ;  it  is  covered  by  a  segmental  barrel  vault,  to  support 
which  two  modern  buttresses  have  been  built  on  the  west.  The  great 
central  chimneys  were  carried  up  vertically,  and  had  a  deep  arch  on 
each  side  over  the  vaulted  passages  below;  they  thus  divided  the 
kitchen  into  two  parts.  The  north  part  has  on  the  east  the  service 
door  to  the  monks'  frater ;  on  the  north  an  entrance  door  from  the 
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cloister;  and  on  the  west,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  is 
before  the  fire  of  1147,  was  a  service  door  or  hatch  into  the  frater 
of  the  conversi.  In  the  north  wall,  placed  high  up,  so  as  to  clear 
the  cloister  roof,  are  three  pointed  rebated  openings,  with  high 
stepped  sills.  This  half  of  the  kitchen  had  a  stone  vault  of  three 
bays,  which  rested  on  the  south  against  the  great  chimney  breast. 
The  southern  half  of  the  kitchen  has  on  the  east  a  blank  wall  with 
projecting  plinths  like  those  outside  the  frater;  on  the  south  a 
wide  round-headed  arch  towards  the  east,  and  a  door  with  a  locker 


SCALE  OF    FEET 


Fig.  "20. —  Internal  elevation  of  the  kitchen,  east  side,  with  hatch  to  the  monks'  frater. 

beside  it  towards  the  west ;  on  the  west  the  wall  has  been  partly 
refaced.  Above  the  openings  in  the  south  wall  are  two  round- 
headed  windows.  The  vault  of  this  part  of  the  kitchen  was  in 
two  bays  only,1  and  has  evidently  been  raised  higher  than  was  at 
first  intended.  The  traces  of  the  arrangements  of  the  kitchen  are 
fairly  clear.  The  fireplaces  are  destroyed,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
remaining  east  pier  and  the  plinth  of  the  west  one,  all  traces  of  them 

1  The  fact  of  the  great  chimney  breasts  of  the  kitchen  could  be  vaulted  in  three 
being  carried  up  the  centre  of  the  room  and  the  other  in  two  bays ;  a  feature  that 
most  satisfactorily  explains  how  one  half  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  understand. 
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would  have  been  lost.  Their  sites  are  somewhat  obscured  by  modern 
buttresses  and  large  stones  found  during  the  excavations,  but  the 
springers  of  the  chimney  pieces  and  the  cuts  for  the  division  wall 
prove  that  the  arrangement  was  as  described  above.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  Suppression,  a  single  fireplace  seems  to  have  been 
found  enough,  for  the  front  of  the  southern  one  has  been  closed  by 
large  slabs  set  on  edge.  The  south  end  of  the  vaulted  passage  on 
the  east  has  also  been  closed  by  a  wall  to  convert  it  into  a  cupboard 
or  closet,  and  the  plinth,  which  is  carried  through  it,  cut  away  for 


I'l'l'l'.'    I'l'l'     l'    I'l'.'     'i     .'.'l'.',1!    .'    .'.'.',',    '.     '.    .' 


Fig.  21.— Internal  elevation  of  the  kitchen,  south  side. 

shelves,  etc.  The  north  half  of  the  kitchen  has  three  lockers  or 
recesses  in  the  north  wall;  the  westernmost  of  these  is  hollowed  in 
front,  as  if  a  bowl  or  bason  on  a  shaft  had  stood  against  it. l  Between 
the  easternmost  locker  and  the  end  wall  are  the  marks  of  a  large 
cupboard  or  set  of  shelves.  In  the  east  wall,  between  the  service 
door  and  the  vaulted  passage,  two  shelves  have  been  fixed.  The  door 
from  the  cloister  was  a  folding  door.  The  southern  part  of  the 

1  Against   the   plinth   of    the    western  in  place,  but  when  the  kitchen  was  cleared 

jamb  of  the   great   fireplace   there   now  of  rubbish  it  was  found   lying  near   the 

lies  on  the  ground  a  stone  trough  with  surface  over  the  spot  where  it  now  lies, 

a  lead  pipe  fixed  thereto,     This  is  not  and  to  which  it  was  let  down, 
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kitchen  has  been  divided  into  two  stories  by  a  wooden  floor  on  a 
level  with  the  window  sills,  and  a  similar  floor  has  been  inserted  in  the 
westernmost  bay  of  the  northern  part.  These  were  probably  reached 
by  ladders,  and  there  was  access  from  one  to  the  other  through  the 
arch  over  the  vaulted  passage  on  the  west  of  the  great  chimneys. 
The  corresponding  arch  on  the  east  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
same  time  fitted  with  partitions  and  shelves  as  a  store-place.  The 
west  wall  of  the  kitchen  has  been  in  great  part  refaced ;  but  it  appears 
to  be  all  of  the  work  previous  to  the  fire,  as  does  part  of  the  north 
wall.  High  up  towards  the  south  end  of  the  west  wall  is  part  of  a 
corbel  table  built  in. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  how  it  was  intended  to  cover  in  the 
kitchen.  The  vault  was  certainly  a  later  insertion  in  the  walls,  not 
provided  for  even  in  the  rebuilding,  and  the  twin  fireplaces  with  their 
flanking  arches  are  of  the  same  date. 

Over  the  kitchen  vault  was  a  chamber  or  chambers,  reached  by  a 
wooden  stair  from  the  upper  floor  of  the  great  western  range.1  It  is 
now  utterly  ruined,  and  the  jambs  of  three  windows  on  the  south  are 
the  only  traces  of  its  existence  (see  Fig.  21). 

Outside  the  kitchen,  on  the  south,  is  a  yard  between  the  frater  and 
the  cellarium,  extending  down  to  the  river.  At  the  north  end  was 
a  pentise  against  the  kitchen,  with  a  steep  lean-to  roof  rising  from  a 
low  wall,  and  dropped  at  the  west  end  so  as  not  to  obscure  a  window- 
there  in  the  cellarium.  This  pentise  was  divided  midway,  just  to  the 
west  of  the  kitchen  buttress.  On  the  east  side  of  the  yard  was 
another  pentise  against  the  frater  wall  below  the  windows.  It  was 
apparently  subdivided  by  wooden  partitions  into  various  outhouses. 
From  it  a  wooden  bridge  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  the  cutwater 
at  the  angle  of  the  frater  and  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  south  end  of  the  yard  is  now  closed  by  a  wall  which  appears  to 
be  old.  It  contains  a  doorway  of  doubtful  date,  but  probably  modern, 
though  it  may  replace  an  earlier  opening  of  another  kind.  There  is 
also  near  its  east  end  a  shoot  into  the  river,  now  blocked  on  the 
north,  perhaps  for  a  garderobe  or  for  getting  rid  of  kitchen  stuff. 

There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  three  buildings  forming 
the  southern  range  which  we  now  see  are  the  first  that  were  built  of 
stone  on  the  site.  Neither  the  warming-house  nor  the  frater  contains 
any  portions  of  older  work ;  and  although  the  west  and  part  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  kitchen  belong  to  work  before  the  fire,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  contemporary  with  the  frater  and  warming -house. 

1  A  like  feature  existed  at  Kirkstall. 
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The  older  parts  of  the  kitchen  probably  belong  to  one  in  course  of 
construction  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  afterwards  incorporated  in 
the  new  work ;  but  the  lower  part  of  its  south  wall,  to  the  west  of 
the  yard  door,  is  clearly  contemporary  with  the  cellarium.  The  rest 
of  the  south  wall,  despite  the  round-headed  windows,  is  contemporary 
with  the  frater.  It  has  been  suggested  in  another  place  that  the 
buildings  of  the  southern  range  are  among  the  edificia  sumptuosa 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Abbot  Robert,  1170-1179..  The  earlier 
buildings  on  the  site  were  no  doubt  of  wood,  and  the  irregular  setting 
out  of  the  existing  frater,  so  markedly  shewn  on  plan,  is  probably  due 
to  the  stone  building  having  been  carried  up  round  the  smaller 
wooden  structure. 

On  the  cloister  side  the  wall  to  the  west  of  the  kitchen  door  is 
all  of  the  earliest  work.  The  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  cloister 
is  also  anterior  to  the  fire,  but  except  a  few  feet  at  each  end  it  has 
been  entirely  cased  and  buttressed,  the  reason  for  which  will  presently 
be  seen.  Three  courses  of  the  old  masonry  are,  however,  still  visible 
all  along  above  the  casing,  under  the  string  below  the  upper  floor 
windows.  They  were  not  covered  up  because  the  casing  only 
extended  to  the  height  of  the  cloister  roof,  the  wall  plate  of  which 
rested  on  the  top  of  it.  Below  the  three  courses  was  originally  a 
stringcourse,  but  it  has  been  cut  off;  traces  of  it  remain  at  the 
south  end  and  along  the  old  piece  of  the  kitchen  wall,  but  it  does 
not  shew  at  the  north  end.  The  added  buttresses  divide  the  wall 
into  ten  bays.  The  first  bay,  reckoning  from  the  south,  is  of  the 
earliest  work,  but  has  been  interfered  with  in  the  middle,  where  there 
is  a  small  loop,  only  2^  inches  wide,  with  wide  splays,  now  blocked. 
.The  second  bay  is  a  projection,  partly  a  porch,  partly  a  buttress,  with 
a  round-headed  doorway  with  marble  abaci  to  the  jamb  shafts,  clearly 
the  work  of  Abbot  John  of  Kent,  who  also  probably  added  all  the 
casing  of  the  wall  up  to  the  church.  The  next  six  bays  are  simply 
recesses  between  the  added  plain  and  wide  pilaster  buttresses ;  each 
contained  a  stone  bench,  but  except  in  the  sixth  bay  the  covering 
slabs  have  gone.  The  lower  part  of  the  seventh  bay  has  been  taken 
out  and  replaced  by  a  thinner  and  apparently  modern  wall.  The  ninth 
bay  has,  towards  the  north,  a  plain  round-headed  door.  The  tenth 
and  last  bay  is  partly  of  the  later  work,  and  partly  of  the  earlier  work, 
which  is  bonded  into  the  church  wall. 

Before  leaving  the  cloister,  attention  should  be  called  to  a  feature 
in  the  middle  of -the  garth.  This  is  a  square  stone  platform,  on 
which  rests  a  large  stone  octagonal  bason,  about  7  feet  in  diameter, 
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2  feet  high,  and  15^  inches  deep.  In  the  middle  of  the  sloping 
bottom  is  a  hole  about  14  inches  square,  with  a  small  sinking 
opposite  each  side,  as  if  to  hold  plugs  for  a  central  column  of  some 
kind.  This  bason  was  removed  here  from  the  cellarium  some  thirty 
years  ago,  where  it  had  been  used  as  a  crab -mill,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  have  stood  here  originally,  and  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  great  laver  or  conduit.  Possibly  it  now  stands  in  its  original  place, 
but  lavers  in  the  middle  of  the  cloister  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  rule  in  England.1  The  cloister  garth  was  simply  a  smooth  grass 
plat,  and  was  never  used  as  a  cemetery ;  but  burials  were  permitted  in 
the  cloister  alley,  before  the  chapter-house  door,  as  at  Waverley  and 
elsewhere. 

THE    CELLARER'S    BUILDING. 

The  range  of  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  at  Fountains 
is  no  less  than  300  feet  long  by  41  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  two 
alleys,  vaulted  from  end  to  end,  with  a  central  row  of  pillars ;  it  has 
also  an  upper  floor.  This  is  the  building  called  in  the  Consuetudines 
the  cellarium,  a  loose  term  which  gives  no  clue  to  its  actual  use, 
since  it  practically  included  all  those  parts  of  the  abbey  in  the  cellarer's 
department.8  The  records  of  Fountains  do  not  throw  any  light  on 
the  question,  but  those  of  two  of  its  daughters  contain  clear  proof 
that  this  building  was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  conversi  or  lay 
brothers ;  their  frater  and  other  offices  forming  the  ground  floor,  while 
the  upper  floor  was  their  dorter.  Thus  at  Meaux,  after  describing  the 
building  of  the  monks'  dorter  and  the  rest  of  the  eastern  range,  and 
of  the  frater  and  the  buildings  flanking  it,  the  chronicler  states  that 
the  fourth  abbot,  Alexander  (1197-1210),  "refectorium  conversorum 
ab  abbate  Thoma  inceptum  perfecit ;  et  domum  superiorem,  scilicet 
dormitoriiim  eorundem,  inchoavit."3  The  dormitorium  conversorum  was 
finished  by  the  fifth  abbot,  Hugh  (1210-1220). 4  Its  position  is  fixed 

1  There  was  one  at  Durham,  which  is  and  costly,  as  is  apparent  till  this  daie." 
thus  "Described  in  Kites:  "Within  the  Rites  of  Durham,  70.  The  base  of  this 
Cloyster  Garth,  over  against  the  F'rater  laver  still  remains  in  the  middle  of  the 
House  door,  was  a  fair  LAVER  or  cloister.  The  lavatories  at  Wenlock, 
CONNDITT,  for  the  Monncks  to  washe  Clairvaux,  Mellifont,  and  Maulbronn, 
ther  hands  and  faces  at,  being  made  in  already  noticed  above,  must  have  re- 
forme  round,  covered  with  lead,  and  all  of  sembled  the  one  at  Durham,  but  they 
marble,  saving  the  verie  uttermost  walls.  opened  out  of  the  cloister  alley  opposite 
Within  the  which  walls  you  may  walke  the  frater  door,  instead  of  standing  in 
round  about  the  Laver  of  marble,  having  the  centre  of  the  cloister, 
many  litle  cunditts  or  spouts  of  brasse,  2  At  Rievaulx  the  cellarium  seems 
with  xxiiij  cockes  of  brasse,  rownd  about  from  the  fragment  left  to  have  never 
yt,  havinge  in  it  vij  faire  wyndowes  of  been  much  else  than  a  narrow  cellar  or 
stone  woorke,  and  in  the  top  of  it  a  faire  garner. 

DovE-COTTE,  covered  fynly  over  above  3  Chronica  de  Alelsa,  i.  326. 

with   lead,  the  workmanship   both  fyne  *  Ibid.  i.  380. 
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•  ort  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  by  two  entries  :  one  recording  that 
Abbot  William  (1372-1396)  leaded  inter  alia  part  of  the  monks' 
cloister  "ab  ostio  refectorii  monachorum  usque  ad  dormitorium 
convenor  urn";1  the  other  that  Abbot  Burton  (1396-1399)  "  ipsam 
partem  claustri  a  dormitorio  monachorum  usque  ad  dormitorium 
conversorum  juxta  ecclesiam  (i.e.  the  north  or  church  side  of  the 
cloister)  fecit  tabulis  plumboque  reparari."2  At  Kirkstall  the  first 
stone  buildings  are  recorded"  to  have  been,  besides  the  church, 
"  utrumque  dormitorium  monachorum  scilicet  et  conversorum,  utrumque 
etiam  refectorium,  claustrum,  et  capitulum,  etc."3  i.e.  all  the  buildings 
round  the  cloister,  and  since  the -positions  of  the  monks'  dorter  and 
frater  are  known,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  frater  and  dorter  of  the 
conversi  formed  the  western  range.  The  dormitorium  conversorum  is 
mentioned  in  the  Annales  de  Crokesden*  among  the  buildings  erected 
by  Abbot  London  (1242-1269). 

As  the  division  of  the  abbey  buildings  into  two  great  groups  for 
the  use  of  the  monks  (monachi}  and  lay  brothers  (conversi}  respectively 
is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Cistercians,  .a  few.  words  on  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  may  make  matters  clearer.  Both  monachi 
and  conversi  were  equally  monks  in  that  they  had  taken  the  three 
monastical  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  but  the  monachi 
spent  their  time  in  church  and  cloister,  and  •  never  left  the  abbey 
precincts  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  They  were  not  necessarily 
priests,  although  in  course  of  time  most  of  them  became  so,  and  then 
their  life  differed  little  from  that  of  the  regular  canons.  The  conversi, 
or  fralres  laid  as  they  were  also  called  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
monachi,  who  were  fratres  c/erici},  were  -practically  monks  who  could 
not  read.  They  were  not  necessarily  of  humble  origin,  but  might  be, 
and  often  were,  men  of  good  family  who  desired  to  enter  the 
monastic  life,  and  being  unlettered  could  only  do  -so  by  becoming 
conversi,  in  which  condition  they  always  remained,  since  a  conversus 
could  never  become  a  monachus.  They  had  charge,  under  the  cellarer, 
of  all  the  secular  and  external  affairs  of  the  monastery,  and  many  of 
them  lived  in  the  granges  or  farms,  which  they  worked,  under  the 
direction  of  obedientiaries  chosen  from  among  themselves.  When 
resident  in  the  abbey,  as  some  of  them  always  were,  they  kept  certain 
of  the  hours  in  the  church  like  the  monks,  and  at  the  same  time, 
but  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  read  they  substituted  for  the  regular 
quire  offices  certain  prayers  and  psalms  which  they  learned  by  heart. 

1  Chronica  de  Afelsa,  iii.  224.  3  Dugdale,    Monaslicon    Anglicanum, 

a  Ibid.  iii.  241.  v.  531. 

*Cott.  MS.  Faustina  B.  6,  f.  74. 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  nave  of  the  church  was  the 
quire  of  the  conversi^  and  the  buildings  for  their  accommodation, 
which  included  a  dorter,  frater,  infirmary,  etc.  were  in  immediate 
connection  therewith,  just  as  the  monks'  buildings  adjoined  their  part 
of  the  church.  The  great  size  of  the  buildings  for  the  convcrsi  has 
often  been  commented  on.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  number  of 
inmates  of  the  abbey  at  Fountains,  but  at  Waverley  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  there  were  120  conversi  and  70  monks,  and  at 
Louth  Park  during  the  second -.quarter  of.  the  thirteenth  century  150 
conversi  and  66  monks.  At  Meaux  in  1349  the  conversi  were  only 
seven  in  number,  all  of  whom  died.,  of  the  great  pestilence,  as  well  as 
32  out  of  42  monks  then  in  the  abbey. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  conversi  in  this 
country  seem  as  a  class  to  have  died  out,  and  to  have  been  replaced 
by  hired  servants  and  labourers ;  probably  because  the  gradual  spread 
of  education  and  other  causes  had  extinguished  the  class  from  which 
they  had  been  formerly  drawn.  Meaux  is  brie  of  .the  few  English 
abbeys  where  they  are  known  to  have  been  continued,  but  their 
number  is  not  recorded,  and  .in  the  time  of  Abbot  William  of 
Scarborough  (1372-1396)  they  all  struck  work  and  were  superseded 
by  monks. '  Their  buildings  were  then'  put  to  other  uses.  At  Hayles 
the  cellarium  had  been  converted  into  the  abbot's  lodging  for  some 
time  before  the  Suppression,  and  a  similar  thing  seems  to  have 
happened  at  Ford,  where  the  sumptuous  hall  and  other  apartments 
of  the  abbot's  house  built  by  Abbot  Chard  in  1525  still  remain  in 
a  most  perfect  state,  extending  , westwards  from  the  former  site  of 
the  cellarium.*'  •  .. 

The  great  building  at  Fountains  is  twenty-two  bays  long,  and  is 
now  open  from  .end  to  end.  It  was  not  so  originally,  for  the  two 
northernmost  bays  were  cut  off  by  a  solid  wall  from  the  first,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  building,  although  covered  by  a  continuous  series  of 
vaults  in  the  usual  mediaeval  manner,  was  divided  by  stone  partitions 
into  three  separate  apartments.  These  cross  walls  have  been  removed 
in  modern  times  to  form  a  "vista,"  but  three  of  them  are  shewn  in 
Burton's  plan,  published  in  1758.  Owing  to  their  not  having  been 
bonded  into  the  side  walls,  only  slight  traces  of  them  are  left. 

1"Ejus  tamen  tempore,  conversi  omncs  super  polanyhat  reformavit,  et  penticium 

de  monastcrio  defecerunt ;    pro  quorum  cleinde  usque  ad  magnas  portas  construct, 

numero  monachos  supplevit,  et  annuum  quod    de    capella    extra    portas    fecerat 

pcnsutn  pro  victu  conventus  augmentavit.  amovcri. "    Chronica  dc  Mclsa,  iii.  229. 
Infirmitoria   conversorum  et   srecularium  2  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills, 

abincolis  et  invalidis  destituit.  Coquinam  published    by  the   British  Archaeological 

infirmitorii  conversorum  diruit,  ac  aliam  Association  in  Collectanea  Archaologica, 

coquinam    antiqui    hospitii    in   cameram  ii.  145-159. 
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The  main  walls  are  of  three  or  mojfe  distinct  periods,  and  the 
architectural  history  can  be  followed  only  by  careful  examination  of 
each  bay.  The  first  thirteen  bays  of  the  east  wall,  reckoning  from 
the  church  southwards,  are  all  of  the  work  previous  to  the  fire,  but 
the  corresponding  bays  of  the  west  wall  were  all  built  after  that  event.1 
The  remainder  of  the  building  southwards  is  of  the  same  period  as 
the  frater,  kitchen,  and  warming -house,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
eastern  wall,  below  the  windows,  from  the  kitchen  southwards,  seems 
to  belong  to  the  work  built  after  the  fire,  and  to  have  been  left 
unfinished.  All  the  doorways  and  windows  of  the  older  portion  are 
round-headed,  but  the  windows  of  the  southern  half  have  pointed 
heads. 

The  wall  that  originally  cut  off  the  two  northernmost  bays  was  not 
a  mere  partition,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  building,  and  between 
it  and  the  church  are  two  wide  and  broad  arches  of  unequal  height, 
which  carry  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  church  to  the  dorter  of 
the  conversi.  These  arches  take  up  one-third  of  the  area  of  this  part 
of  the  building;  the  northern  arch  is  very  low,  but  the  southern  is 
of  a  good  height,  and  formed  a  wide  passage  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  space  on  the  east  side  of  the  arches  received  little  light ; 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  church  wall,  here  of  the  first 
work  and  quite  plain,  with  a  blind  panel  in  its  upper  half;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  partition  wall,  now  removed.  The  east  wall  contains 
in  the  first  bay  the  jamb  of  an  original  doorway  from  the  cloister, 
blocked  up  probably  after  the  fire,  when  another  doorway  or  arch  was 
inserted  in  the  second  bay.  The  vaulting  corbels  on  this  side  are 
insertions.  The  area  on  the  west  side  of  the  arches  has  on  the  north 
a  good  doorway  of  the  first  work  opening  into  the  church  ;  and  on  the 
west,  a  wide  archway  in  the  first  bay,  and  two  windows  in  the  second.  - 
The  partition  wall  that  formed  the  south  end  has  been  removed. 
This  part  of  the  cellarium  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
porch  or  lobby  covering  the  door  to  the  church. 

Before  describing  the  divisions  of  the  remainder  of  this  building, 
it  will  be  better  to  take  in  order  the  architectural  features. 

On  the  east  side  the  six  bays  southward  of  the  cross  wall  are 
solid,3  owing  to  the  cloister  on  the  other  side.  The  next,  or  ninth, 
bay  contains  an  entrance  doorway  from  the  cloister.  In  the  tenth 
bay  are  plain  marks  of  a  tall  blocked  opening,  5  feet  4  inches  wide ; 

1  They  seem   to   have   been   built    in       has   at   some    time    been   cut   down    to 
sections,  beginning  with  the  first  five  bays,       make  a  doorway. 

then  the  sixth  to  the  ninth,  followed  by  3  The  filling  in  of  the  sixth  bay  has 

the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  bays.  been  rebuilt ;  see  above,  in  the  description 

2  The  southernmost  of  these  windows       of  the  cloister  side  of  this  wall. 
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this  can  hardly  have  been  a  doorway,  but  was  more  likely  a  recess  in 
the  wall   for  the   porter,  with  a  loop  in   the   back   looking   into   the 
cloister  (see  above).     The  eleventh  bay  has  a  blocked   service   hatch 
from  the  kitchen,  with  a  curious  recess,  3  feet  wide,  below  it,  on  the 
floor  level,  the  use  of  which  does  not  appear.     The   next   two   bays 
are   blind,  owing  to  the  kitchen  on  the  other  side;    they  are  of  the 
first  work,  but  the  masonry  has   been  rebuilt  in  the  middle  portions. 
The  remaining  nine  bays  each  contain  a  large  pointed  window  of  two 
continuous  orders,  rebated   for  the  glass  frame.     The  south  end   has 
two  windows  like  those  on  the   sides,  but   the   easternmost   has   had 
the  inner  order  cut  out,  perhaps  before  the  Suppression,  and  a  doorway 
(since  removed)    built  within    the   window  arch ;    no   alteration   has, 
however,   been    made    to    the    sill.     Below  the    south  windows    is    a 
semi -octagonal   stringcourse;    it   originally   extended   below  the   west 
windows    also,   but   has   been   cut    off,    except   a   short   piece   at   the 
south   end.     On   the   east   side   the   stringcourse    was    begun   at   the 
south  end  and  then  discontinued ;   an  interesting  proof  of  the  order 
of    the   work.     The    third,   fourth,   fifth,   seventh,   eighth,   and    tenth 
bays  of  the  west  wall  (counting  from  the  north)  each  contain  a  plain 
round-headed  window.     The   sixth   and   eleventh   bays   both   contain 
large  doorways,  6  feet  3  inches  wide,  each  originally  fitted  with  folding 
doors  and  a  drawbar.     There  is  a  similar  doorway  in  the  ninth  bay, 
but   only  5  feet  4  inches  wide.     The   twelfth   bay  contains  a  round- 
headed  window,1  and  what  now  appears  to  be  a  low  doorway,  4!  feet 
wide.     This,    however,    was    originally   two    recesses,    back    to    back, 
separated   by  a  thin  stone  slab,  and  with   their  sills  3  feet   from   the 
floor;  the  depth  of  the  inner  recess  was  23  inches.     The  thirteenth 
bay  is  blank,  on  account  of  a  building  outside.    The  next  seven  bays 
contain  large  pointed  windows  like  those  opposite,  but   the   last   two 
bays  are  blind,  through  the  abutment  of  a  building  on  the  west.    The 
vault   covering   the   first  seven  bays  south  of  the  cross  wall  is  all  of 
one  date,  resting  on  corbels  in  the  west  wall  and  inserted  half-octagon 
shafts  in  the  east  wall;   it  has  no  wall  ribs.     The   seven   pillars  that 
carry  it  are  polygonal,  with  circular  bases,  which  have  a  simple  moulding 
hollow  on  the  top.     The  vaults  of  the  remaining  thirteen  bays  have 
wall   ribs    and    spring    from    corbels    in    both   side  walls;    they  are, 
however,  not  of  one  date,  and  there  are  varieties  in  the  corbels   and 
supporting  pillars.     In  the  east  wall  the  last  ten  corbels,  which  are  all 
of  a  date,  are  on  one  level,  but  the  two  corbels  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  series  of  vaulting  shafts  are  inserted  at  a  higher  level. 
The  eighth   pillar  and   corbels   in   line  with  it  are  the   latest  in   the 

1  Under  this  window  is  a  half-roll  stringcourse. 
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range,1  and  were  left  to  the  last  probably  on  account  of  a  temporary 
wall  dividing  the  earlier  from  the  later  work  while  this  was  in  building  ; 
the  pillar  has  an  octagonal  base,  smaller  than  and  different  from  the 
others,  and  the  vault  on  the  north  of  it  is  unusually  narrow.  The 
remaining  pillars  are  all  octagonal,  with  octagonal  bases,  but  the 
mouldings  vary;  pillars  9-13  having  flat  members,  and  pillars  14-19 
a  slight  hollow,  like  pillars  1-6.  The  last  eight  pillars  have  a  slight 
ornament  at  the  springing  of  the  ribs,  which  rise  out  of  the  pillar 
without  capitals  or  any  intervening  member.  This  ornament,  which 
is  also  found  on  the  eighth  pillar,  becomes  richer  towards  the  end 
of  the  row. 

From  the  general  resemblance  of  the  vault  of  the  cellarium  to 
that  of  the  warming-house  and  in  the  cellar  of  the  infirmary,  it  is 
clear  that  although  the  corbels  for  it,  ami  in  the  later  bays  the  wall 
ribs,  were  provided  from  the  first,  the  vault  and  its  central  pillars  were 
not  built  until  some  time  afterwards,  perhaps  not  until  just  before 
Abbot  John  of  Kent  began  his  new  cloister.  It  is  also  evident,  from 
the  differences  already  noted,  that  the  vault  was  built  in  sections : 
first  the  seven  bays  next  to  the  lobby,  then  that  of  the  lobby  itself; 
the  last  six  bays  followed  next,  then  the  five  bays  north  of  them ; 
and  finally  the  tenth  and  eleventh  bays  with  the  eighth  pillar  were  put 
in  between  the  two  main  sections  of  the  building.  To  carry  the  thrust 
of  the  new  vaulting  the  wall  next  the  cloister  was  subsequently 
thickened  and  buttressed,  probably  by  Abbot  John  of  Kent. 

With  regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  cellarium,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  four  bays  south  of  the  cross  wall  formed  a  distinct 
apartment,  as  shewn  on  Burton's  plan.  It  was  lighted  on  the  west 
by  three  windows,  and  had  a  wide  entrance  doorway.  There  are  no 
marks  of  any  fittings  or  furniture,  but  it  was  probably  a  store  for  beer 
and  other  provisions.  Burton's  plan  also  shews  a  partition  cutting  off 
the  next  two  bays,  with  an  entrance  on  the  south  towards  the  east 
end  of  the  partition  wall.  This  is  probably  an  old  arrangement,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  th5t  the  vaulting  shafts  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
seventh  bay  have  great  cuts  in  them  for  some  large  piece  of  furniture, 
and  there  are  similar  cuts  on  the  north  side  only  of  the  eighth  bay ; 
perhaps  the  corresponding  cuts  on  the  south  were  in  the  removed 
partition  wall.  Probably  this  was  the  buttery,  conveniently  placed  so 
as  to  serve  both  fraters.  The  ninth  bay  has  a  door  at  each  end, 
and  was  the  entry  from  the  outer  court  to  the  cloister.  The  tenth 
bay  was  included  in  the  entry,  and  very  likely  the  two  bays  formed  the 
outer  parlour  or  auditorium  juxta  coquinam  of  the  Consuetudincs. 

1  The  corbel  in  the  east  wall  is  carved  with  leafwork, 
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The  seat  for  the  porter  seems  to  have  been  enclosed  by  a  wooden 
partition  "for  warmness."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remaining 
twelve  bays  formed  the  refectorium  or  frater  of  the  conversi ;  and  this 
will  be  the  more  evident  if  it  be  compared  with  the  parallel  frater 
of  the  monks.  It  had  a  service  hatch  from  the  kitchen  ;  the  tables 
were  clearly  arranged  round  the  walls,  which  accounts  for  the  string- 
course below  the  side  windows  having  been  cut  off;  and,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  there  is  a  dais  at  the  upper  end,  through  the  floor 
of  the  last  four  bays  being  raised  over  the  tunnels  that  here  pass 
under  the  building.  All  remains  of  fittings  have  long  since  disappeared, 
but  racks  or  presses  for  cups  and  other  vessels  may  well  have  stood 
against  the  blind  walls  at  the  lower  end.  If  there  was  a  lavatory,  it 
was  fixed  against  the  partition  wall  at  the  north  end ;  there  was  perhaps 
a  small  one  in  the  recess  in  the  west  wall  for  washing  up  things. 

The  external  features  of  the  west  side  of  the  building  exhibit 
several  interesting  points.  The  first  twelve  bays  are  divided  by  bold 
pilaster  buttresses  of  two  stages,  the  lower  having  the  angles  chamfered 
off  so  as  to  be  semi-octagonal  in  plan.  The  buttresses  rise  from  a 
good  but  plain  continuous  plinth, l  which  is  carried  round  them ; 
and  were  continued  up  to  the  corbel  table  below  the  eaves  of  the 
upper  story.  The  buttresses  that  flank  the  doorways  are  much  narrower 
than  those  between  the  windows.  The  archway  in  the  first  bay  has 
two  square  outer  orders  and  no  hoodmold.  The  three  doorways  have 
no  hoodmolds,  but  are  each  of  two  orders,  the  inner  chamfered,  the 
outer  square ;  in  the  third  doorway,  however,  both  orders  are  cham- 
fered. The  middle  doorway,  that  forming  the  entrance  to  the  cloister, 
has  marks  of  a  wooden  porch  over  it.  The  two  northernmost  windows 
are  not  so  high  as  the  rest,  but  are  of  the  same  width.  The  windows 
in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  bays  are  a  course  higher  up  than  those  to 
the  north,  which  are  all  on  one  level.  The  upper  windows  of  the 
first  eleven  bays  are  all  alike,  with  flat  pilasters  between,  and  rest  on 
a  stringcourse  carried  round  the  buttresses.  In  the  twelfth  bay  both 
stringcourse  and  window  are  at  a. higher  level.  Covering  half  the 
twelfth  and  all  the  next  bay  is  a  building  of  considerable  interest, 
which  will  be  described  presently.  Beyond  it,  southwards,  are  seven 
bays  with  windows,  divided  by  flat  pilaster  buttresses  rising  from  a 
plinth.  The  lower  windows  have  two  chamfered  continuous  orders, 
but  no  hoodmolds.  The  upper  windows  also  have  no  hoodmolds; 
they  rest  on  a  stringcourse,  which  is  carried  round  the  buttresses.  The 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  bays  on  this  side  are  the  two  northernmost 

1  This  plinth  begins  on  the  south  side       one  with  a  small   single-chamfer  plinth, 
of  the  first   buttress,  which  is  a  narrow 
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of  the  four  bays  of  the  building  which  are  built  over  tunnels  for  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  the  lo'wer  parts  of  their  walls  are  therefore  carried 
by  round  arches  crossing  the  water,  and  the  intermediate  buttress  is 
continued  downwards,  and  forms  a  pointed  cutwater.  The  last  two 
bays  on  this  side  are  covered  by  an  important  building,  which  will  be 
described  in  its  place.  The  nine  exterior  bays  of  the  east  wall  clear 
of  the  kitchen  southward  are  precisely  like  those  of  the  west  wall,  but 
continue  without  break  to  the  end  of  the  building.  The  four  last 
bays  are  carried  by  round  arches  across  the  stream,  and  the  three 
intermediate  buttresses  are  brought  down  and  form  pointed  cutwaters. 
The  four  tunnels  are  from  9  to  10  feet  wide,  and  built  throughout 
of  stone. 

The  building  against  the  middle  of  the  west  wall  of  the  cellarium 
is  two  stories  high,  and  is  about  26  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  on  the 
outside.  Its  north  end  is  covered  for  quite  half  the  width  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  with  a  narrow  passage  between  it  .and  the  cellarium  wall. 
This  passage  leads  to  a  sort  of  lobby  or  porch,  covered  by  a  half-barrel 
vault,  and  at  some  time  closed  by  a  wooden  screen.  On  the  east  was 
formerly  a  small  recess,  now  cut  down  to  form  a  doorway ;  and 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  floor  level,  is  a  round-headed  recess,  about  4  feet 
wide,  3^  feet  deep,  and  4  feet  high,  which  has  had  a  wooden  shelf 
across  at  the  springing  line  of  the  arch.  On  the  south  a  tall  round- 
headed  doorway,  3  feet  5  inches  wide,  opens  into  a  room -about  15  \ 
feet  long  and  12^  feet  wide.  This  has  a  round-headed  window  on  the 
west,  and  two  narrow  square-headed  lights,  with  a  fireplace  between, 
on  the  south.  It  is  covered  by  a  stone  vault  carried  by  three  ribs, 
radiating  from  a  short  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  north  wall :  one  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  room,  where  it  rests  on  a  pier ;  the  other 
two  to  corbels  on  either  side  the  fireplace.  The  fireplace  has  a 
projecting  segmental  hood  carried  by  corbels.  This  room  was  probably 
the  cellarer's  checker  or  office.  The  broad  flight  of  steps  mentioned 
above  leads  up  to  a  wide  round-headed  arch,  through  which  a  few  of 
the  steps  are  continued.  This  arch  opened  into  a  lobby,  lighted  by 
two  windows  on  the  west  and  another  on  the  south,  with  an  ascending 
flight  of  stairs  on  the  east  to  the  dorter  of  the  conversi.  Between  this 
stair  and  the  north  wall  are  numerous  holes  and  cuts  in  the  east  wall 
for  a  piece  or  pieces  of  furniture  of  some  sort.  The  east  side  has 
also  the  marks  of  two  gabled  roofs,  which  cut  across  the  windows  in 
a  way  suggestive  of  their  having  belonged  to  a  wooden  predecessor  of 
the  present  structure. 

Before  describing  the  dorter  of  the  conversi,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  north  end  of  the  building  just  described  was  covered  by 
a  pentise  carried  along  the  cellarium  wall  as  far  as  a  wide  entrance 
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doorway  (inserted  after  the  fire)  into  the  church.  This  pentise  is  now 
destroyed,  but  there  are  plain  marks  of  it  at  each  end  and  against 
the  wall,  where  its  lean-to  roof  rested  just  below  the  stringcourse,  and 
tin1  foundation  of  it  remains  underground.  Its  north  end.  originally 
ran  through  to  the  church,  but  was  afterwards  returned  at  right  angles 
to  form  a  porch  to  the  entrance  arch  in  the  cellarium  wall,  probably 
when  the  outer  doorway  into  the  church  was  blocked  up.  There 
was  also  a  pentise  against  the  west  wall  of  the  building  described 
above,  and  another  seems  to  have  run  out  from  it  westwards  to  some 
building  in  the  outer  court. 

The  dorter  of  the  conversi  occupied  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  upper  floor  of  the  cellarium.  It  was  apparently  open  from  end 
to  end,  and  covered  by  a  lofty  wooden  roof  of  one  span.  Perhaps 
some  may  think  a  room  306  feet  long  too  large  for  the  purpose 
assigned  to  it,  but  even  if  every  of  the  twenty-two  bays  on  each  side 
formed  a  cubicle,  that  "would  only  give  forty-eight  in  all,  and  the  total 
number  of  cubicles  was  probably  under  forty.  It  is,  however,  of  course 
possible  that  there  were  other  cubicles  in  the  middle.  From  the  middle 
of  the  north  end  a  wide  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a  segmental-headed 
doorway,  which  had  folding  doors,  opening  into  the  south  aisle  of  the 
church.  By  this  stair  the  conversi  went  to  their  quire  in  the  nave1  on 
those  nights  on  which  they  kept  the  night  office.  The  north  gable  of 
the  dorter  was  built  upon  the  aisle  wall,  and  the  end  covers  two  and  a 
half  bays  (Fig.  23, post}.  The  church  wall  here  shews  towards  the  dorter 
three  of  the  pilaster  buttresses,  with  a  window  in  the  west  and  east 
compartments,  the  intermediate  one  being  blank.  The  eastern  window 
has  its  sill  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  and  is  partly  covered  by 
the  east  wall  of  the  dorter ;  the  reason  for  this  will  appear  presently. 
Between  the  western  window  and  the  buttress  to  the  east  of  it  are  signs 
of  the  bond  of  a  wall,  part  of  which  apparently  remains  below  in  the 
side  of  the  stair.  On  the  east  of  the  bond  there  is  no  stringcourse 
below  the  windows,  but  one  is  found  on  the  west  of  it,  as  well  as 
above  the  windows,  and  this  is  also  carried  round  the  buttresses. 
The  first  window  of  the  east  wall  has  between  it  and  the  church 
a  row  of  four  holes,  6  feet  9  inches  from  the  floor,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  what  was  fixed  here.  The  first  ten  windows  are  all  round- 
headed  lights,  exactly  alike.  Most  have  between  them  holes  which 

1 A  similar  staircase  exists  at  Beaulieu,  conversi  stopped   short    before    reaching 

and   the   base   of  it  has  been   found  at  the  church,  and   had  a  descending  stair 

Roche.     At  Jervaulx,  and   originally  at  covered   by  a  pentise  along  the  cloister 

Furness,  the  stair  descended  westwards  wall.      Where    the    pentise    joined    the 

between  the  dorter  and  the  church,  and  church  there  is  a  skew  passage  through 

had  a  doorway  at  the  stairfoot  into  the  the    wall     into     the    aisle.      A    similar 

latter.     At  Tintern  the  lodging  of  the  arrangement  existed  at   Netley. 
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mark  the  position  of  the  wooden  partitions  dividing  the  cubicles. 
The  position  of  these  holes  is  usually  close  to  the  south  window- 
jamb,  shewing  that  the  beds  were  placed  immediately  to  the  north  of 
each  window.  Where  the  dorter  crosses  the  kitchen  the  wall  is  much 
broken  down,  and"  there  are  now  no  signs  of  any  steps  to  the  room  or 
rooms  that  were  over  the  kitchen.  The  two  windows  next  to  the  kitchen 
are  of  the  same  size  as  those  to  the  north,  but  are  not  so  high.  The 
next  four  windows  have  the  arches  nearly  a  foot  wider,  and  higher  in 
proportion.  The  two  windows  beyond  these  have  narrower  and  less 
lofty  arches,  while  the  last  window  again  is  wide  and  tall,  with  a  large 
blocked  lamp-niche  beside  it  on  the  south.  The  south  wall  of  the 
dorter  had  two  windows,  probably  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  in  the 
lower  story,  and  set  close  together  to.  light  the  passage  between  the 
cubicles.  In  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  is  a  wide  doorway,  which 
if  not  original  is  an  early  insertion,  communicating  by  means  of  a  wooden 
bridge  with  a  detached  building  of  doubtful  purpose  on  the  south. 

On  the  west  side,  between  the  first  (north)  window  and  the  end 
wall  is  a  round-headed  niche,  22^  inches  wide,  30  inches  high,  and 
20  inches  deep,  4  feet  7  inches  from,  the  floor.  Between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  windows  is  a  pointed  niche,  17^  inches  wide,  25!  inches 
high,  and  17  inches  deep,  4  feet  above  the  floor.  The  first  eleven 
windows  are  all  alike,  and  have  their  inner  arches  of  a  uniform  width 
of  about  4  feet.  The  twelfth  window  and  the  seven  beyond  are  on  a 
higher  level,  and  are  4  feet  8  inches  across  the  opening.  Between 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  windows  is  a  wide  round-headed  doorway 
with  hoodmold  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  from  the  outside,  and  just 
to  the  north  of  it  is  a  recess  30  inches  wide,  nearly  4  feet  high,  and 
2  feet  deep,  19  inches  from  the  floor.  From  6  inches  upwards  it  has 
been  rebated  all  round  and  fitted  with  shelves. 

At  Citeaux,  Clairvaux,  and  other  houses  abroad,  and  at  Kirkstall, 
Beaulieu,  and  Byland,  and  perhaps  Whalley,  in  England,  a  broad  lane 
intervened  between  the  cloister  and  the  cdlarium.  The  object  of 
this  lane  is  obscure.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  to  cut  off  the 
sound  of  noisy  trades  carried  on  by  the  conrersi  in  the  cellarium,  but 
this  will  not  do,  since  the  conversi  did  not  use  the  cellarium  as  a 
workshop.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  suggests  that  it  was  the  elaustntm 
conversorum  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  Louth  Park  and 
elsewhere.  This  may  be  so;  but  whatever  its  original  purpose,  it 
was  soon  done  away  with  or  lost  sight  of  early,  for  many  abbeys 
were  certainly  built  without  it,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
buildings  at  Fountains  after  the  fire  of  1147  it  was  also  omitted. 
Since,  however,  Fountains  was  planned  by  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  and 
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Kirkstall  was  colonised  by  monks  from  Fountains,  the  question  has 
naturally  arisen  as  to  whether  there  was  a  lane  originally  at  Fountains. 
It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  first  thirteen  bays  of  the  east 
wall  of  the  ccllarium  are  all  earlier  than  the  fire,  and  were  its  buttresses 
and  casing  stripped  off,  we  should  have  a  plain  wall  extending  from  the 
church  to  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen,  such  as  might  have  formed 
the  east  side  of  a  lane.  Of  a  western  wall,  however,  there  were  no 
remains,  but  the  possible  bond  and  existence  of  a  fragment  of  it 
have  already  been  noted.  A  trench  was  accordingly  cut  in  September, 


SCALE      OF      FEET 


Fig  23.— Section  of  the  north  end  of  the  cellarer's  building,  white  it  abuts  against  the  church. 
The  dotted  lines  hare  been  added  to  show  the  lines  of  the  first  CELLARIUM 

1888,  across  its  probable  line.  This  brought  to  light  a  massive 
foundation,  5  feet  wide,  at  a  distance  of  24  feet  8  inches  from  the 
east  wall,  and  exactly  in  the  right  place,  which  was  traced  southwards 
for  at  least  nine  bays. 

But  the  existence  of  a  lane,  which  thus  seemed  to  have  been 
proved,  did  not  explain  certain  difficulties,  such  as  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  the  older  cellarium  against  the  church,  the  complete  state  of 
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the  aisle  wall  and  its  original  windows  to  the  west,  and  the  blind  bay 
of  the  aisle  with  its  stopped  stringcourses  above  the  supposed  lane. 

These  and  other  considerations  have  shewn  that  the  theory  of  a 
lane  can  not  be  upheld,  but  that,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  what  we  really  have  are  the  remains  of  the  first 
cellarium^  which  abutted  upon  the  cloister,  like  its  successor,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  lane. 

The  acceptance  of  this  explanation,  moreover,  clears  up  all  the 
difficulties  at  the  church  end,  where  the  aisle  windows  severally  fall  into 
place,  the  blind  bay  and  the  stopping  of  the  stringcourses  become 
intelligible,  and  the  window  with  the  shortened  sill  is  seen  to  have  been 
so  built  to  clear  as  far  as  possible  the  dorter  roof  (Fig.  23).  The 
width  of  the  old  cellarium  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  original 
eastern  range,  and  its  length  is  probably  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
the  east  wall.  It  is  possible  that,  like  the  cellarium  at  Kirkstall,  it 
had  a  rere-dorter  extending  westwards  from  its  south  end,  and  a  piece 
of  wall  which  stretches  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  corner  of 
the  later  cellarer's  checker  may  have  formed  part  of  it.  In  that  case 
there  must  have  been  an  underground  watercourse  to  flush  it.  Such 
a  channel  may  well  have  started  from  the  bend  of  the  stream  just 
below  the  mill  and  proceeded  nearly  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
rere-dorter,  under  the  southern  range,  through  the  old  rere-dorter  of 
the  monks  on  the  east,  and  so  again  into  the  stream.  But  this 
suggestion  can  only  be  put  to  the  test  by  excavation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  night  stair  from  the  first  dorter  of  the  lay 
brethren  was  arranged  like  that  at  Jervaulx,  but  afterwards  altered  to 
descend  straight  into  the  church  as  in  the  later  building.  This  would 
account  for  the  inserted  door  that  preceded  the  existing  one  in  the 
same  position. 

THE   RERE-DORTER   OF  THE  CONVERSL 

At  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  west  wall  of  the  dorter  of  the 
lay  brothers  was  a  door  opening  into  a  building  which  here  abuts 
against  the  cellarium,  and  covers  the  last  two  bays.  This  was  the 
rere-dorter  of  the  conversi.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  basement,  standing 
east  and  west,  and  divided  midway  by  a  strong  longitudinal  wall, 
carried  up  to  the  first  floor;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  half  is  a  wide 
channel  built  of  masonry,  through  which  the  stream  still  continually 
flows  (Fig.  24).  There  are  no  openings  in  the  northern  division 
below  the  first  floor,  but  the  south  wall  of  the  southern  division 
has  nine  tall  round-headed  archways  at  the  ground  level,  forming 
originally  a  lower  and  independent  series  of  privies,  connected 
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later  with  the  lay  brothers'  infirmary.  On  the  first  floor  were  two 
parallel  chambers  on  a  level  with  the  great  dorter  floor,  each  with 
a  row  of  seats  back  to  back  against  a  wooden  partition  standing 
on  the  division  wall.  Across  the  west  end  was  a  passage.  The  rere- 
dorter  was  lighted  by  two  pairs  of  windows  on  the  north,  an  upper 
and  two  lower  windows  on  the  west,  and  three  on  the  south.  The 
northern  half  had  originally  in  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  a  door 
communicating  with  a  building  on  the  north  older  than  the  present 


Fig.  24.  —  Internal  elevation  of  the  west  wall  of  the  rere-dorter  of  the  CONVERSI. 


This  is  now  filled  up  and  reduced  to  a  small  square-headed 
window.  The  southern  of  the  lower  west  windows  has  been  made  into 
a  doorway  with  shouldered  head  opening  from  a  building  on  the  west 
(Fig.  24),  and  the  westernmost  of  the  south  windows  has  been  replaced 
by  a  large  two-light  square-headed  window.  There  was  a  high  gabled 
roof;  some  of  the  holes  for  parts  of  its  framing  remain  at  the  west  end. 
Externally  the  western  gable  was  carried  by  two  blind  arches  of 
construction  built  across  the  water-ways,  and  had  three  pilaster 
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buttresses,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  stopped  off  just  below  the 
topmost  window.  On  the  south  side  the  original  windows  are  stopped 
off  very  short  by  a  stringcourse,  against  which  abutted  a  pentise 
covering  the  nine  arches  already  mentioned.  The  seats  within  these 
arches  were  built  of  wood  on  timbers  crossing  the  water-channel,  but 
all  have  long  disappeared,  and  the  internal  faces  of  the  arches  are 
much  broken.  The  eighth  arch  has  a  rebate  for  a  door,  which  is, 
however,  not  carried  down  to  the  floor,  and  between  it  and  the  ninth 
arch  is  part  of  an  original  wall  running  southwards.  The  pentise  has 
subsequently  been  lowered,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  roof-marks  and  the 
inserted  window  cutting  through  the  stringcourse ;  it  was  entered  by  a. 
doorway  at  the  west_end^  from  a  building  on  that  side. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  regards  date,  the  lay  brothers 
rere-dorter  is  contemporary  with  the  northern  half  of  the  cellarium, 
and  that  when  it  was  built,  not  only  was  the  cellarium  planned  as  we 
now  see  it,  but  that  the  lower  part  of  its  eastern  wall  and  the  four 
waterways  at  the  south  end  had  also  been  constructed.  During  the 
long  pause  that  occurred  before  the  southern  half  of  the  cellarium 
could  be  carried  up,  a  wooden  structure  probably  occupied  its  site,  to 
serve  which  the  rere-dorter  was  completed  in  stone,  most  likely 
because  it  stood  in  the  stream.  Its  eastern  end  was  afterwards  taken 
down  and  the  new  work  of  the  cellarium  carried  across  it  and 
bonded  into  it. 

THE   INFIRMARY  OF  THE  CONFERS!. 

This  was  a  lofty  and  spacious  hall,  standing  north  and  south,  at 
least  90  feet  long,  and  divided  by  arcades  of  six  bays  with  octagonal 
pillars  and  pointed  arches  into  a  nave  and  aisles  60  feet  wide.  The 
building  is  much  ruined,  and  it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  make 
out  its  plan  and  arrangement.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  built  upon 
a  platform  over  the  river,  carried  by  four  parallel  water-ways.  The 
north  end,  which  is  the  only  part  standing  to  any  height,  has  in 
the  middle  a  large  round-headed  doorway,  7  feet  3  inches  wide,  of 
two  plain  chamfered  orders,  with  outer  and  inner  hoodmolds.  The 
doorway  is  flanked  externally  by  pilaster  buttresses  in  line  with  the 
arcades,  and  has  over  it  corbels  for  a  pentise  along  the  whole  front. 
This  pentise  appears  to  have  had  another  running  northwards  from 
its  east  end  to  join  the  pentise  against  the  west  wall  of  the  cellarer's 
checker,  thus  forming  direct  communication  with  the  cellarium.  Above 
the  corbels  of  the  pentise  is  a  stringcourse,  over  which  are  in  the 
main  gable  three  large  round-headed  windows ;  but  those  in  the  ends 
of  the  aisles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  remaining  example  on  the 
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east,  were  quadrant-shaped,  owing  to  their  having  to  fit  beneath  the 
lean-to  roof  of  the  aisles.  The  interior  of  the  north  wall  has  a  locker 
in  the  end  of  the  west  aisle,  and  a  curious  oblong  recess  between  four 
pin-holes  at  the  end  of  the  east  aisle;  part  of  the  western  and  the 
whole  respond  of  the  eastern  arcade  also  remain.  Of  the  arcades 
themselves,  three  bases  on  the  east  side,  with  parts  of  the  pillars, 
alone  are  left.  The  arcades  must  have  carried  a  clerestory  to  light 
the  hall.  On  the  east  side  the  building  overlaps  at  each  end  the 
rere-dorter  of  the  conversi,  which  thus  projects  most  awkwardly  into 
the  aisle.  The  reason  for  this  does  not  appear ;  and  it  is  the  more 
difficult  of  explanation  since  the  rere-dorter  is  undoubtedly  the  older 
building,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  have  built  the  hall  at 
right  angles  to  it.  It  may  be  that  the  then  course  of  the  river  rendered 
it  necessary  to  set  the  hall  obliquely.  There  are  marks  which  prove 
that  the  east  aisle,  at  any  rate,  was  divided  into  chambers,  and  had 
an  upper  floor,  from  which  a  door  opened  into  the  first  floor  of  the 
rere-dorter.  Probably  at  the  time  of  these  alterations  the  arches  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  rere-dorter  wall,  which  are  insertions  of  the  date 
of  the  hall,  were  chopped  down,  and  the  recesses  fitted  up  with 
woodwork  in  some  way.  The  line  of  the  aisle  roof  may  be  seen  just 
below  the  upper  window  of  the  rere-dorter  gable;  the  two  lower 
windows  of  which  were  blocked  when  the  aisle  was  built. 

In  the  two  northernmost  bays  on  the  east,  and  four  on  the  west, 
where  the  aisle  walls  crossed  the  water,  in  addition  to  the  arch  forming 
the  end  of  each  tunnel,  another  was  built  two  feet  in  front  of  it,  and 
upon  them  was  built  a  series  of  wide  arched  recesses,  two  in  each  bay, 
and  each  3  feet  4^  inches  deep,  with  a  1 2-inch  wall,  in  which  were 
windows,  built  upon  the  outer  arch.  The  recesses  were  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  wooden  screens,  fitted  to  rebates  in  the  stonework,  and 
probably  the  space  between  the  two  arches  below  was  flagged  over. 
This  arrangement  may  be  followed  on  the  west  side,  where  the  lower 
parts  of  the  recesses  are  left  at  each  end,  with,  at  the  north  end,  part 
of  a  window  jamb.  These  remains  seem  to  prove  that  the  recesses 
were  about  6  feet  long,  with  two  windows  in  each  ;  their  height  probably 
was  about  1 2  feet.  They  perhaps  contained  beds. l 

The  south  end  of  the  east  wall  is  much  ruined,  but  it  retains  the 
lower  part  of  a  doorway  leading  into  the  pentise  on  the  south  side  of 
the  rere-dorter. 

The  south  wall  is  completely  destroyed,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
even  of  its  foundation  underground ;  its  probable  limit  is  shewn  by  a 

1  A  somewhat  analogous  arrangement  occurs  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  monks' 
farmery  at  Furness. 
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pilaster  buttress  at  the  south-west  corner,  which  seems  to  correspond 
with  those  at  the  northern  angles. 

Excepting  a  small  fragment  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  retaining  the 
bottom  of  a  large  locker,  the  south  end  of  the  west  wall  has  also  been 
completely  destroyed.  The  base  of  it,  however,  was  found  underground 
in  1888,  with  the  lower  part  of  a  doorway,  5  feet  wide,  leading 
by  a  descent  of  three  steps  into  an  apartment  on  the  west.  By 
excavation,  this  was  found  to  have  been  27  feet  wide  and  at  least 
40  feet  long,  with  a  doorway  from  without  in  its  south-west  corner; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  more  without  injuring  a  number  of 
fine  trees.  The  north  wall  has  long  ago  fallen  into  the  river,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  abutted  against  the  wall  of  the  hall,  which 
bears  no  sign  of  it. 

There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  use  of  the  building  just 
described.  Mr.  Walbran,  and  others  after  him,  thought  it  was  the 
infirmary  built  by  Abbot  John  of  Kent ;  the  actual  infirmary  of  the 
monks  being  then  thought  to  be  the  abbot's  house.  Looking  at  the 
fact  that  it  communicated  by  a  pentise  with  the  cellarium,  and  was  in 
actual  connection  with  the  rere- dorter  at  the  end  of  it,  it  is  most 
likely  that  this  building  is  the  infirmitorium  conversorum  or  farmery 
of  the  lay  brothers,  consisting  of  a  large  hall,  with  a  garderobe 
on  the  east,  and  a  kitchen  on  the  west.  Such  an  establishment  was 
certainly  included  among  the  buildings  of  the  abbey,  as  well  as  an 
infirmary  for  seculars,  and  there  is  positive  documentary  evidence  of 
both  at  Pipewell  and  Meaux.  At  Pipewell  they  are  enumerated  in 
the  list  of  places  to  which  ligniferi  were  appointed  ad  portandum 
cotidie  siccum  boscum  et  mortuum  for  the  fires. *  At  Meaux  the 
infirmitorium  conversorum  is  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  Abbot 
Driffield,  1249-69;  and  during  the  rule  of  Abbot  William  of  Scarborough 
(1372-96).  " Infirmitoria  conversorum  et  sacularium  ab  incolis  et 
invalidis  destituit.  Coquinam  infirmitorii  conversorum  diruit,  etc."2 

There  still  remains  one  other  building  to  be  noticed.  This  stood 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  close  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
cellarium.  It  was  50  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  but  its  width  cannot 
be  recovered,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall, 
which  has  a  bold  plinth,  and  some  portions  of  the  east  and  west  walls, 
the  building  is  utterly  ruined.  It  was  apparently  of  one  story  only, 
built  on  the  slope  of  the  bank  on  a  high  basement,  and  there  was 
a  wooden  bridge  to  it  from  the  dorter  of  the  conversi.  Its  use  is 
uncertain.  At  Clairvaux  a  building  in  the  same  position,  in  1517, 
was  the  lodging  of  the  novices. 

1  Cott.  MS.  Otho  B.  14,  f.  I  SCN*.  a  Chronica  de  tlfelsa,  iii.  229. 
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A  few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  infirmary  of  the  conversi  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  charming  little  foot-bridge  of  three  arches,  placed 
obliquely  across  the  stream  (Fig.  25).  The  arches  spring  from  pointed 
cutwaters,  and  have  ribbed  vaults,  the  northernmost  with  square  ribs,  the 
other  two  with  chamfered  ribs.  .  The  parapet  is  not  original.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  curtain  wall  with  a  round-headed  doorway. 
This  curtain  extends  from  the  corner  of  the  infirmary  hall  to  the 
easternmost  of  the  two  guest-houses. 


SCALE    OF   FEET 
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Fig.  25. — Footbridge  adjoining  the  eastern  guesthouse. 


THE    GUEST-HOUSES. 

The  easternmost  guest-house  is  a  two-storied  building,  begun  soon 
after  the  fire  of  1147,  consisting  originally  of  a  hall  and  solar,  with 
round-headed  windows  and  pilaster  buttresses. 

The  hall  measures  73  feet  by  23^  feet  and  is  six  bays  long,  with 
a  central  row  of  pillars  to  carry  its  vaulted  roof.  The  vault  rested 
on  corbels  round  the  walls,  but  has  now  gone,  and  several  of 
the  pillars,  which  are  monoliths,  have  been  wilfully  overthrown  by 
mischievous  persons.  The  three  southernmost  pillars  were  octagonal 
in  plan,  and  formed  of  four  large  and  four  small  engaged  shafts 
alternating.  In  the  two  northernmost  pillars  only  the  topmost  and 
lowest  sections  are  cut  into  shafts,  which  instead  of  continuing,  die  off 
into  a  circular  pillar.  Their  capitals  are  also  of  plainer  character  than 
those  of  the  other  three  pillars.  The  second  and  third  pillars, 
counting  from  the  north,  have  deep  cuts  in  them  for  wooden  fittings 
of  some  sort,  and  there  is  the  base  of  a  cross-wall  on  the  line  of 
the  fourth  pillar.  The  north  end  of  the  hall  has  in  the  western 
compartment  the  original  doorway,  now  blocked  up  and  converted 
into  a  small  square-headed  window.  The  other  compartment  has  an 
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original  window,  the  head  of  which  has  been  made  square,  seemingly 
at  the  same  time  as  the  other  window.  The  east  side  of  the  hall 
has  a  large  round-headed  window  in  each  compartment  excepting  in 
the  third,  where  the  wall  is  left  blank.  On  the  south,  one  compartment 
is  blank,  but  the  westernmost  is  pierced  with  a  square-headed  doorway 
that  led  to  a  wooden  platform  over  the  stream,  covered  by  a  pentise. 
Covering  the  south-west  angle  of  the  hall  is  a  garderobe 


pentise.    i 
.     It   is  f 
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Filf .  28.— Internal  elevation  of  the  north  gable  of  tht  eastern  gue-llu>uie. 

divided  by  a  longitudinal  wall  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eastern  part 
formed  a  shaft  from  the  solar,  while  the  western  part  forms  a  garderobe 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  an  entrance  from  the  hall,  and  a  narrow 
loop  on  the  south.  The  west  side  of  the  hall  has  no  windows,  and 
the  second  and  third  compartments  from  the  north  are  blank.  The 
first  contained  an  entrance  doorway,  inserted  probably  in  place  of 
the  old  north  door.  The  fourth  compartment  had  a  door  into  the 
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space  beneath  an  external  staircase,  and  the  fifth  a  doorway,  perhaps 
originally  a  window,  from  the  yard  outside.  The  greater  part  of 
the  west  wall  was  covered  by  an  external  stair  to  the  upper  floor. 
This  stair  must  have  replaced  an  earlier  one  of  wood,  since  it  is  not 
bonded  to  the  hall  wall.  It  had  a  place  under  it  lighted  by  a 
window,  and  terminated  in  a  broad  landing  or  lobby,  which  also  had 
a  room  under  it  with  a  southern  window  and  a  doorway  from  the  hall. 
The  upper  floor  or  solar  is  somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  hall. 
Unfortunately,  only  the  two  gables  remain,  and  there  is  nothing  there- 
fore to  shew  whether  it  was  divided  or  not.  Originally  it  was  one  fine 
room,  lighted  on  the  north  by  two  handsome  two-light  windows  with 
central  and  jamb  shafts,  with  a  large  circular  window  in  the  gable  above 
(Fig.  26).  The  east  side  probably  had  a  fireplace  over  the  solid 
compartment  below,  with  windows  corresponding  to  those  of  the  hall. 
In  the  south  end  was  one  widely-splayed  window,  and  in  the  south- 
west corner  a  doorway  into  the  garderobe  outside.  The  west  side 
contained  the  door  and  perhaps  one  or  more  windows.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  some  modifications  were  made  in  the  solar,  probably 
by  Abbot  John  of  Kent,  most  likely  in  the  way  of  division.  At  that 
time  a  fireplace  was  inserted  in  the  north  gable,  the  round  window 
blocked  up,  and  the  flue  carried  across  it  to  a  short  circular  chimney 
shaft  capping  the  gable.  The  making  of  this  fireplace  also  involved 
the  blocking  up  of  the  window  to  the  south  of  it  (Fig.  26). 

The  western  guest-house  stands  detached  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  west  of  the  other,  with  which  it  makes  a  small  angle ;  the  one 
being  placed  with  its  main  block  almost  east  and  west,  while  the 
other  points  in  a  north -north -easterly  direction.  Like  its  fellow  the 
western  guest-house  was  two-storied,  but  it  differed  in  plan.  It 
consisted  of  (i)  a  hall  of  four  bays,  the  north  side  of  which  was 
covered,  as  regards  the  eastern  half,  by  (2)  a  somewhat  larger  building 
of  the  same  date,  extending  at  right  angles  to  it  northwards.  The 
area  between  the  two  guest-houses  was  closed  on  the  south  by  a 
western  extension  of  the  garderobe  of  the  eastern  building ;  and  on 
the  north  by  a  wall  reaching  from  the  corner  of  one  to  the  corner  of 
the  other.  A  small  doorway  with  chamfered  sill  in  the  east  end  of 
this  wall  formed  a  common  entrance  to  both  guest-houses,  which 
practically  stood  in  their  own  courtyard,  since  another  wall  extended 
westwards  nearly  in  line  with  the  other  as  far  as  the  river,  where  it 
ended  in  a  garderobe  corbelled  out  over  the  water.  From  the  stair- 
case of  the  eastern  guest-house  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  western 
hall  is  a  wall  with  a  doorway  in  its  west  end.  From  this  a  short 
curved  passage  or  entry  leads  to  another  doorway  in  the  hall  wall. 
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Next  to  this  is  a  second  doorway  and  beyond  it  a  window.  The  hall 
is  49^  feet  long  and  24!  feet  wide,  and  was  divided  into  two  alleys 
by  a  central  row  of  pillars.  These  had  circular  shafts,  but  the  capitals 
and  lower  parts  of  the  bases  were  octagonal,  like  the  pillars  in  the 
subvault  of  the  monks'  dorter.  From  these  pillars  sprang  the  vault, 
which  was  a  pointed  one  with  simple  chamfered  ribs,  resting  on 
moulded  half-octagon  corbels  against  the  walls  ;  it  had  no  wall  ribs. 
The  vault  has  long  been  destroyed,  and  of  the  three  pillars  only  the 
base  of  the  easternmost  remains,  but  the  hall  walls  are  entire  even 
for  most  of  the  upper  story  on  the  south  and  west,  though  reduced  to 
only  a  few  feet  high  on  the  east  and  north.  The  first  or  easternmost 
bay  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  thick  wall,  of  which  the  foundation 
only  remains,  with  the  pillar  base  standing  on  it.  Besides  the  two 
doorways  and  window  on  the  east,  this  bay  has  also  a  large  and 
widely-splayed  window  on  the  south.  The  second  bay  has  in  the 
south  wall  a  large  fireplace,  and  opposite  to  it  a  doorway  from  the 
northern  wing  of  the  building.  The  third  bay  has  a  large  south  window, 
widely-splayed  like  that  in  the  first  bay;  both  shew  signs  of  having 
been  subdivided  in  later  times.  Opposite  the  window  is  a  small  door- 
way, probably  to  a  pentise  outside.  The  last  bay  has  no  openings, 
and  is  overlapped  on  the  south  by  an  external  two-storied  garderobe.1 
This  has  a  vaulted  chamber  on  the  ground  floor,  entered  by  a  small 
doorway  in  the  west  wall  of  the  hall,  with  a  drop  into  the  stream, 
which  runs  through  its  basement.  In  the  thick  east  wall  is  a  shaft 
that  communicated  with  the  garderobe  to  the  upper  floor.  The  west 
wall  of  the  hall  contains  two  round-headed  windows. 

The  upper  story  seems  to  have  repeated  the  features  of  the  ground 
floor.  Thus  the  south  wall  had  the  same  arrangement  of  windows  and 
fireplace,  the  latter  with  a  large  projecting  hood,  and  the  west  wall  has 
two  plain  round-headed  windows  corresponding  to  those  below,  with  a 
round  window  in  the  gable  above.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a  fireplace  was  inserted  between  the  west  windows  and  a 
smoke  shaft  carried  up  to  the  apex  of  the  gable,  thus  destroying  the 
round  window,  which  was  then  walled  up,  together  with  the  northern 
of  the  two  below  it.  The  fireplace  has  been  mutilated,  but  the  low 
circular  top  of  the  chimney  is  still  perfect.  From  the  presence  of  the 
two  fireplaces  the  upper  floor  must  in  later  times  have  been  divided 
into  as  many  rooms  or  sets  of  chambers. 

The  north  wing  is  ruined  almost  to  its  foundations.  It  has  a  doorway 
at  the  south  end  of  its  west  wall,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  another 

1  This  has  a  bold  cutwater  built  out  into  the  stream  at  its  south-west  corner. 
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in  the  east  wall  at  the  foot  of  an  external  staircase  there  to  the  upper 
floor.  In  the  north  wall  there  was  apparently  a  huge  fireplace.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  this  wing  was  divided  into  two  alleys  by  a  central  row 
'of  columns,  but  only  the  half-octagon  southern  respond  remains.1  T-he 
alleys  were  also  vaulted  in  three  bays.  To  bear  the  thrust  of  this 
vault  buttresses  were  built  against  the  side  walls ;  the  lowest  courses 
of  three  of  them  remain.  On  the  north  the  mass  of  the  great 
chimney -breast  seems  to  have  been  considered  sufficient  abutment. 
Of  the  staircase  outside  the  east  wall  only  the  foundation  of  the  block 
remains,  with  the  first  and  second  of  a  series  of  steps  ascending 
southwards.  It  stops  short  before  reaching  the  cross  wall,  so  as  not 
to  block  the  entry  into  the  hall.  As  the  number  of  steps  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  fourteen,  the  ascent  must  have  been  continued  through 
a  curved  entry  corresponding  to  and  above  that  below,  since  the 
upper  floor  of  the  main  block  was  13^  feet  above  the  ground  level. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  court  between  the  two  guest- 
houses is  closed  on  the  south  by  a  continuation  of  the  garderobe  wall 
of  the  eastern  building.  This  wall  turns  at  a  right  angle  to  the  corner 
of  the  western  hall,  and  thus  formed  two  sides  of  a  small  camera,  of 
which  the  garderobe  formed  a  third.  The  fourth  side  has  gone,  and 
its  position  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  must  have  existed, 
for  the  presence  of  a  fireplace  in  the  west  wall  shows  that  there  was 
a  building  here,  probably  of  two  stories.  What  looks  like  the  base  of 
a  narrow  stair  to  the  upper  floor  remains  against  the  garderobe.  To 
avoid  blocking  up  the  water-channel  under  the  garderobe,  the  extension 
west  of  it  is  built  upon  an  arched  basement. 

The  west  end  of  the  hall  was  covered  by  a  pentise,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  corbels  for  it.  This  was  closed,  at  any  rate  to  some  height 
up,  at  its  north  end  by  a  wall  in  which  was  a  doorway.  North  of  it 
there  was  probably  another  pentise  covering  the  free  part  of  the  north 
side  of  the  hall,  which  has  a  doonvay  that  might  have  opened  into  it. 
There  is  also  a  doorway  adjoining  this  into  the  north  wing.  Both 
doorways  have  been  walled  up.  The  courtyard  upon  which  the 
pentises  opened  has  evidently  been  considerably  encroached  upon  by 
the  stream,  which  here  makes  a  sharp  angle  before  resuming  its  former 
direction  on  the  south  of  the  buildings. 

Where  so  much  has  been  destroyed,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  all 
the  arrangements  of  such  a  block  of  buildings,  even  when  the  plan 
seems  complete.  Probably  the  two  halls  were  used  as  such  for 
different  classes  of  guests,  and  the  northern  wing  of  the  western 

1  This  is  set  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  actual  central  line,  in  order  that  the  thrust 
of  the  arches  might  come  opposite  the  partition  wall  in  the  hall. 
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building  may  have  served  as  a  kitchen  common  to  both.     The  upper 
floors  were  no  doubt  used  as  dormitories. 

In  later  times  it  is  likely  that  both  houses  were  served  from  the 
kitchen  attached  to  the  old  farmery  of  the  conversiy  which  was  in 
direct  communication  with  them  by  the  little  stone  bridge  between. 


THE    LAYFOLKS'  INFIRMARY. 

Besides  the  accommodation  thus  provided  for  secular  visitors  to 
the  abbey,  there  was,  as  in  other  Cistercian  monasteries,  an  infirmary 
where  they  were  lodged  when  sick.  There  was  certainly  an  infirmitorium 
secularium  at  Pipewell,1  Meaux,  and  Waverley,2  as  well  as  at  Newminster 
and  Furness,  where  it  was  called  infirmitorium  sceculare?  At  Fountains 
the  only  documentary  reference  to  it  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  one  as 
the  infirmitorium  pauperum*  which  may  have  been  a  separate  building. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  outer 
court,  not  far  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  church,  which  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  layfolks'  infirmary.  Otherwise  its  site  is  unknown. 
The  paupers'  infirmary  was  most  likely  outside  the  gates. 


THE   MALTHOUSE  AND  THE   BAKEHOUSE. 

The  little  footbridge  between  the  eastern  guest-house"  and  the 
farmery  of  the  lay  brethren  leads  to  the  remains  of  a  puzzling  group 
of  buildings  some  way  up  the  bank.  They  formed  roughly  a  parallelo- 
gram about  170  feet  long  standing  north  and  south,  composed  of  two 
distinct  buildings  placed  end  to  end,  with  a  massive  rubble  wall 
between.  A  piece  of  this  wall  is  the  most  prominent  of  the  existing 
remains. 

1  See  ante,  p.  387.     At  Pipewell  it  is  4  Tanner    in     his    Notitia    Monastica 
recorded  that  Ablx>t  Andrew  of  Rothwell  (p.  678)  has  evidently  confounded  it  with 
(c.  1298 — c.  1308):  "Secularium  Infirmi-  a   regular    hospital.     "Here,"  he    says, 
torii  voutam  magne  camere  cumulumque  "  was  at  the  gate  of  the  monastery  an 
ejusdem  levavit  et  cooperuit."    Cott.  MS.  hospital  for  the  relitf  of  the  poor  in  the 
Otho  B.  14,  f.  156.  neighbourhood,    and    for    travellers,    as 

2  The  existence  of  that  at  Waverley  is  early  as  the  reign  of  K.  Richard  I.  which 
proved   by  the  record  of  Abbot  Adam,  had  several  particular  benefactions  to  it. 
who  died  in  1229:  "Hie  instituit  ut  una  Vide    in    registro    de    Fontibus     penes 
privata     missa     diceretur     pro     singulis  honoratiss.  com.  Oxon   f.  155.  284.  310. 
hospitibus    in    infirinilorio    siEcnlariiini  411.  et   in    MS.   Dodsworth.  vol.   Ixxiv. 
morientibus,  in  die  sepultune  eorum,  sive  f.  161.   cartam    Heliae   fil.   Radulphi   de 
in  crastino,  quod  antea  a  domo   nostra  Thornton,  donantis  infirmitorio  pauperum 
non   fiebat."     Annales  Monastici  (Rolls  de      Fontibus     Willelmum     fil.    VValdef 
Series,  36),  ii.  305.  nativum,    cum    tota    sequela    sua,    teste 

3  See  Newminster  Chartnlary  (Surtees  Eustachio  abbate  Joreval."    Eustace  was 
Society,  66),  xv. ;  and  T.  A.  Beck,  Annales  abbot  of  Jervaulx  in  1225.     (Quoted  also 
Ftirnesiemes,  History  and  Antiquities  of  in    Dugdale's   Monasticon 

the  Abbey  of  Furness  (London,  1844),  128.  vi.  781.) 
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The  southern  block  was  about  70  feet  long  and  55  feet  wide,  but 
is  ruined  to  its  plinths,  and  traversed  by  a  modern  wall  and  cart-track. 
Nevertheless  it  exhibits  a  number  of  interesting  features.  Most  of 
these  were  disclosed  by  the  excavations  of  1888,  which  were  also 
extended  to  the  bank  south  of  the  cart-road.  The  massive  wrall 
above  referred  to  formed  the  north  end ;  it  exists  to  a  height  of 
about  17  feet  and  for  about  half  its  original  length.  The  east  wall 
contained  two  doorways  from  without,  and  was  partly  overlapped  by  a 
building.  The  lower  part  of  the  west  wall  remains  throughout,  with 
the  bases  of  three  buttresses.  These  indicate  the  subdivision  of  the 
block  into  a  main  section  about  55  feet  square  and  four  bays  long, 
with  a  narrow  section  on  the  south  forming  another  bay.  The  main 
section  was  divided  by  arches  and  party  Avails  into  a  central  alley 
22  feet  wide,  with  an  eastern  alley  about  13  feet  wide  and  a  western 
somewhat  wider.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  north  wall  has  a  plain 
stringcourse  a  few  feet  up,  but  at  two  levels,  which  are  separated  by 
the  springer  of  an  arch  of  the  western  arcade.  Just  to  the  west  of 
the  springer  is  a  vertical  chase  in  the  wall  for  a  pipe  from  an  upper 
floor.  This  pipe  seems  to  have  returned  westwards  along- the  string- 
course for  10  or  ii  feet,  then  descended  by  a  cut  through  it.  Its 
course  is  marked  by  an  extensive  deposit  of  stalagmite  along  the  wall, 
in  places  as  much  as  i^  inches  thick.  The  west  wall  has  at  its  north 
end  the  remains  of  an  ash-shoot,  rebated  for  a  shutter,  and  below  it, 
on  the  floor  level,  a  small  pointed  passage  through  the  wall,  12^  inches 
wide  and  17  inches  high.  This  part  of  the  alley  retains  its  paving 
of  stone  slabs.  Immediately  below  the  springer  above  noted  is  the 
base  of  a  circular  hearth,  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  opening  into 
it  is  on  the  eastern  side,  in  a  low  wall  or  counter  which  extends 
southwards  for  13!  feet  and  there  ends  in  a  half-octagon.  This  wall 
is  only  39  inches  thick,  so  that  the  hearth  attached  to  it  projects 
considerably  into  the  alley  behind.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  furnace- 
opening  is  a  stone,  10  inches  thick,  projecting  19  inches  into  the  room. 
From  the  half-octagon  a  wall  14  inches  thick  extends  southwards  for 
n^  feet.  Here  it  would  appear  to  have  abutted  against  a  similar 
half-octagon,  or  perhaps  an  octagonal  pier,  but  all  beyond  has  gone. 
There  exists,  however,  a  line  of  rough  stones  from  the  place  of  the 
pier  to  the  west  wall.  Of  the  corresponding  eastern  arcade  there 
only  remains  at  the  north  end  a  short  fragment  of  walling,  with  a 
chamfered  plinth  on  each  side;  it  unfortunately  is  broken  off  just 
short  of  the  half-pier.  Near  this  wall  is  a  lead  pipe  in  the  floor. 
From  the  half-pier  on  the  west  side  there  extends  nearly  across  the 
room  the  chamfered  curb  of  a  platform  paved  with  stone  slabs  and 
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raised  a  few  inches  above  the  floor  north  of  it ;  the  floor  of  the  west 
alley  is  on  the  same  level.  It  extends  southwards  under  the  road, 
and  probably  up  to  the  south  wall  of  the  building.  On  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  platform  is  a  stone  with  a  shallow  circular  sinking  with 
wide  drain  opening  therefrom.  In  the  south-west  corner  a  narrow 
drain  is  cut  in  the  floor.  The  excavations  in  the  bank  beyond  the 
modern  wall  brought  to  light  the  foundations  of  a  structure  extending 
across  the  south  end  of  the  block  and  forming  its  limit  southwards. 
The  western  end  of  this  contained  a  chamber  measuring  12  feet  by 
IT  feet,  entered  by  a  door  in  its  north  front.  The  central  division 
was  recessed  back  about  3  feet,  and  contained  the  remains  of  a  large 
circular  tank,  over  18  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  brickwork  and  lined 
with  cement.  Part  of  one  side  was  standing  to  a  height  of  2  feet. 
The  tank  was  raised  two  steps  above  the  level  of  the  platform  north 
of  it.  The  eastern  division  was  apparently  an  extension  of  the  eastern 
alley,  since  it  opened  into  it  by  its  full  width.  The  whole  block  seems 
to  have  had  an  upper  floor  10  feet  up.  In  connection  with  this  was 
the  building  already  noted  as  partly  covering  the  east  side.  This  was 
at  least  27  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide,  and  had  a  fireplace  in  the 
south-east  corner  and  a  garderobe  in  the  north-east ;  it  must  there- 
fore have  contained  one  or  more  living-rooms. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  building  just  described,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ground  floor  at  any  rate  was  a  malthouse.  The  process 
of  malting  as  practised  in  this  country  in  the  sixteenth  century  is 
quaintly  described  by  William  Harrison  in  his  Description  of  England 
as  follows : 

"Our  malt  is  made of  the  best  barlcie,  which  is  steeped  in  a  cesterne, 

in  greater  or  lesse  quantitie,  by  the  space  of  three  daies  and  three  nights,  untill  it 
be  throughlie  soked.  This  being  doone,  the  water  is  drained  from  it  by  little  and 
little,  till  it  be  quite  gone.  Afterward  they  take  it  out,  and  laieng  it  upon  the 
cleane  floore  on  a  round  heape,  it  resteth  so  untill  it  be  readie  to  shoote  at  the 
root  end,  which  maltsters  call  Camming.  When  it  beginneth  therefore  to  shoot  in 
this  maner,  they  saie  it  is  come,  and  then  foorthwith  they  spread  it  abroad,  first 
thicke,  and  afterward  thinner  and  thinner  upon  the  said  floore  (as  it  commeth),  and 
there  it  lieth  (with  turning  everie  daie  foure  or  five  times)  by  the  space  of  one  and 
twentie  daies  at  the  least,  the  workeman  not  suffering  it  in  anie  wise  to  take  anie 
heat,  whereby  the  bud  end  should  spire,  that  brimjeth  foorth  the  blade,  and  by 
which  oversight  or  hurt  of  the  stufife  it  selfe  the  malt  would  be  spoiled,  and  turne 
small  commodotie  to  the  bruer.  When  it  hath  gone  or  beene  turned  so  long  upon 
the  floore,  they  carie  it  to  a  kill  covered  with  haire  cloth,  where  they  give  it  gentle 
heats  (after  they  have  spread  it  there  verie  thin  abroad)  till  it  be  drie,  and  in  the 
meane  while  they  turne  it  often,  that  it  may  be  uniformelie  dried.  For  the  more  it 
be  dried  (yet  must  it  be  doone  with  soft  fire)  the  sweeter  and  belter  the  malt  is, 
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and  the  longer  it  will  continue,  etc. In  some  places  it  is  dried  at  leisure 

with  wood  alone,  or  strawe  alone,  in  other  with  wood  and  strawe  togither,  but  of 
all  the  strawe  dried,  is  the  most  excellent."1 

From  this  description  it  would  appear  that  the  circular  tank  served 
as  the  steeping  cistern,  and  its  ruined  state  may  be  due  to  the 
wrenching  out  of  the  leaden  pipes  by  which  it  was  drained.  The 
flagged  stone  floor  would  serve  excellently  to  first  heap  and  then 
spread  the  steeped  barley  on,  and  with  the  low-roofed  hall  to  keep 
down  the  temperature  and  prevent  the  malt  being  spoiled.  Lastly, 
in  the  furthest  corner  is  the  place  of  the  kiln  where  the  malt  could 
be  dried  under  the  conditions  described  by  Harrison. 

Of  the  upper  floor  wre  can  say  nothing.  Possibly  it  served  as  the 
brewhouse,  as  well  as  the  malt-store,  and  not  improbably  it  is  to  a 
leaky  down-pipe  from  the  boiling  vats  that  we  owe  the  deposit  of 
stalagmite  on  the  wall  below. 

The  malthouse  appears  in  the  main  to  be  of  late  thirteenth  century 
work. 

The  block  to  the  north  of  that  just  described  is  even  more  ruined, 
and  its  plan  and  arrangements  are  not  easy  to  make  out.  The  remnant 
of  the  party  wall  shews  on  this  side  a  curious  four-centered  arch  of 
construction ;  it  also  has  large  holes  and  a  corbel  for  beams  some 
height  up.  In  front  of  it  was  a  long  and  narrow  passage,  paved  with 
stone  slabs  and  closed  on  the  west  by  a  thin  wall  with  a  door  leading 
to  a  porch  or  pentise  outside.  At  the  eastern  end,  which  is  nearly  all 
destroyed,  against  the  south  wall,  are  the  remains  of  a  fireplace,  and 
lying  about  are  a  number  of  pieces  of  an  ornate  chimney  which 
surmounted  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  south  wall  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  wide  archway,  and  in  it  were  the  openings  into  two  baking 
ovens,  one  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  other  somewhat  less,  that  stood  in 
the  chamber  behind.  This  chamber  appears  to  have  been  about 
20  feet  wide  and  52  feet  long.  The  central  portion  was  occupied  by 
the  ovens,  which  were  domed  over,  and  covered  on  the  south  by  a 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps.  To  the  west  of  the  oven  block  is  a 
singular  arrangement  in  the  floor, '  consisting  of  (i)  a  semicircular 
kneading-place  [?]  built  of  stone,  along  the  edge  of  which  is  a  chase 
for  a  water-pipe,  leading  to  (2)  a  long  stone  trough,  also  sunk  in  the 
floor,  with  (3)  the  traces  of  another  kneading-place  [?]  to  the  west, 
at  a  higher  level,  in  a  recess  built  out  for  it.  There  are  other  equally 
curious  features,  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  intelligibly.  To  the 
north  of  the  bake-house  proper,  to  which  we  may  certainly  take  these 
arrangements  to  have  belonged,  is  a  large  room  covering  the  end  of 

1  Book  ii.  chap.  vi.     Prefixed   to   the  Youth,  edited    for   the   New   Shakspere 

Chronicles  of  Raphaell  Holinshed  (edition  Society  by  F.  J.  Furnivall  (London, 1877), 

of   1586),  i.   169.      See  also   Harrison's  part  i.  156. 
Description  of  England  in   Shaksperjs 
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the  block,  with  a  long  and  narrow  chamber  on  the  east  filling  up  the 
rest  of  the  area.  There  is  nothing  to  shew  to  what  use  these,  and  the 
upper  floor  which  seems  to  have  surmounted  the  whole,  were  put. 

The  bakehouse  is  probably  the  work  of  Abbot  John  of  Kent,  but 
the  thick  walls  at  each  end  of  it  appear  to  belong  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

From  the  buildings  just  described  the  modern  footpath  leads  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  to  a  very  perfect  and  interesting  thirteenth 
century  bridge  crossing  the  stream.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of 
Abbot  John  of  Kent,  and  is  of  two  spans,  with  wide  pointed  arches, 
each  wrought  with  five  chamfered  ribs  on  the  under  side.  The  parapet 
rises  on  both  sides  from  a  stringcourse  studded  with  notch-heads,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  original ;  but  the  central  portions  which  projected 
with  the  central  dividing  pier  have  been  rebuilt  in  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  parapet.  The  walls  here  lining  the  beck  are  contemporary 
with  the  bridge. 

THE    GREAT   GATEHOUSE. 

From  the  north-east  angle  of  the  bridge  there  remains  underground 
the  foundations  of  an  old  wall,  between  2  and  3  feet  thick,  which 
extended  northwards  for  about  100  feet  as  far  as  the  gatehouse  or 
principal  entrance  to  the  abbey. 

This  gatehouse  stood  due  west  of  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
west  front  of  the  church,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  360  feet. 
Unfortunately  it  has  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  part  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  gate  passage  and  a  fragment  of  its  south  side  are 
the  only  remains  of  it  above  ground.  The  excavations  of  1888 
disclosed  the  bases  of  the  piers  and  the  lower  parts  of  sundry  door- 
ways, etc.  now  buried,  and  from  these  and  other  features  it  has  been 
possible  to  recover  most  of  the  ground  plan.  (Fig.  27.) 

The  passage  consisted  of  two  parts:  (i)  an  outer  porch,  28^  feet 
long,  and  23^  feet  wide,  with  an  entrance  archway  almost  as  wide, 
and  vaulted  in  two  bays ;  and  (2)  the  gate  hall,  which  though  of  the 
same  width  was  but  12^  feet  long  and  vaulted  in  one  bay  only. 
Between  the  two  was  the  gateway  proper,  consisting  of  a  wide  arch 
with  double  doors  for  the  passage  of  vehicles,  and  a  doorway  on  one 
side  for  foot  passengers.  The  outer  jambs  of  these  remain  under- 
ground, as  shewn  on  the  plan.  The  dividing  pier  could  not  be 
searched  for.  The  gate  hall  had  an  open  archway  to  the  court  like 
that  into  the  porch  at  the  opposite  end,  and  both  were  carried  by 
simple  piers  with  re-entering  angles.  The  gate  arches  had  plain 

VOL.  xv.  cc 
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moulded  jambs.  On  the  north  side  of  the  gate  hall  are  traces  cf  a 
doorway,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  into  what  it  opened,  and  a 
buttress  remaining  outside  opposite  the  middle  line  of  the  porch 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  any  buildings  existed  on  this  side.  In  the 
south  wall  is  another  doorway.  This  opened  into  a  chamber  over- 
lapping the  passage  and  vaulted  in  two  bays;  it  was  no  doubt  the 
porter's  lodge  (cella  portarii).  West  of  it,  and  probably  divided  from 
it  by  a  partition,  was  another  chamber,  of  one  bay,  and  apparently 
vaulted  at  a  higher  level,  which  had  an  entrance  doorway  from  the 
porch.  The  wall-ribs  to  the  vaults  show  that  there  was  an  upper  floor 
to  the  gatehouse,  but  how  it  was  reached  is  not  now  evident,  unless 
the  blocked  doorway  on  the  north  of  the  gate  hall  led  to  an  external 
staircase  there. 


of 


Fig.  27.— Plan  of  the  Great  Gatehouse. 

The  whole  of  the  remains  of  the  gatehouse  belong  to  the  earlier 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

About  13  feet  to  the  west  of  the  chambers  flanking  the  gatehouse 
is  the  base  of  a  contemporary  wall  with  buttresses  and  moulded  plinth. 
This  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  vaulted  passage  of  two  bays  attached 
to  the  gatehouse  and  leading  southwards  from  the  open  space  before 
it  to  the  bridge,  and  so  on  to  the  malthouse  and  other  buildings  in 
that  direction.  It  was  no  doubt  closed  by  gates. 

From  the  north-west  corner  of  this  passage  a  wall  extended  west- 
wards for  about  135  feet  to  where  there  still  stands  the  west  wall  of 
a  twelfth  century  building  containing  a  small  round-headed  window. 
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This  building  stood  east  and  west,  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  it  was  the  capella  extra  portas,  where  women  and  other  persons 
who  were  not  allowed  within  the  gates  could  hear  mass,  etc.  This 
chapel  without  the  gates  is  still  standing  at  Rievaulx  and  Furness, 
and  also  at  Coggleshall,  where  it  has  lately  been  repaired  and  again 
used  for  the  services  of  the  Church.  That  at  Croxden,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  destroyed  so  recently  as  I884.1  References  to 
that  at  Meaux  occur  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  which  shew  that 
it  was  of  older  date. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  roadway  there  begins  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  gatehouse  a  stout  stone  wall,  which  serves  as  a 
retaining  wall  to  the  rapidly-rising  ground  behind  and  extends  west- 
wards in  an  oblique  direction  for  some  200  feet.  At  intervals  along 
it  are  inserted  corbels  for  a  pentise,  which  no  doubt  served  as  a 
convenient  shelter  for  carts,  etc.  during  fairs  and  at  other  times. 

THE    MILL. 

To  the  west  of  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  abbey,  and  directly 
south  of  the  remains  of  the  chapel  without  the  gate,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  is  the  abbey  mill.  It  stands  nearly  north  and  south, 
athwart  the  course  of  the  mill-race,  which  has  been  formed  by  diverting 
a  portion  of  the  main  stream  by  a  weir  built  across  it  some  600  feet 
to  the  west. 

The  mill  is  a  long  three-storied  building,  measuring  23^  feet  in 
width  internally.  It  was  originally  at  least  100  feet  in  length,  but  the 
north  end  has  been  destroyed  and  a  modern  structure  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  old  work  built  on  its  site. 

Unlike  the  other  buildings  that  have  been  described,  the  mill 
retains  its  roof  and  floors,  and  is  still  in  working  order;  the  northern 
half  being  used  as  of  old  as  a  corn  mill,  and  the  southern  end  as  the 
saw  mill  of  the  Studley  Royal  estate.  Originally  there  was  but  one 
wheel,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  but  since  the  Suppression  another 
has  been  added  outside  on  the  south-west. 

The  mill  is  mostly  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  on  the  east  side 
there  remain  parts  of  a  structure  anterior  to  the  fire  of  1147,  with 
some  later  alterations.  The  east  side  is  divided  by  added  thirteenth 
century  buttresses  into  five  unequal  bays.  The  northernmost  retains 
the  jamb  of  a  window  on  its  broken  end,  and  has  also  a  wide 
segmental-headed  doorway,  now  partly  built  up.  This  and  the  wall  in 
which  it  is  set  are  of  the  oldest  date ;  the  upper  part  is  ruined.  The 
next  bay  is  thirteenth  century  work,  and  contains  a  window  in  every 

1  See  Architologia,  xlix.  434-438,  for  a  description,  with  plan,  etc.  by  Mr.  G.  Y.VVardle. 
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story.  Throughout  the  mill  the  windows  of  this  date  are  coupled 
lancets,  with  dividing  mullions,  and  depressed  heads,  each  cut  out  of 
a  single  stone.  The  third  bay  is  narrower  than  the  others  and  has  a 
thirteenth  century  window  on  the  second  floor,  but  the  basement  story 
is  of  the  first  work,  with  a  window  of  that  date.  This  has,  however, 
been  blocked  and  partly  destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  round-headed 
archway,  also  now  blocked,  over  the  waterway  from  the  mill  wheel. 
The  fourth  bay  has  a  segmental-headed  doorway,  of  the  first  period, 
into  the  basement,  but  the  work  above  is  thirteenth  century  with  a 
window  on  each  floor.  The  southernmost  bay  is  much  wider  than 
the  rest,  and  is  partly  covered  by  two  modern  structures.  It  has  a 
twelfth  century  doorway  into  the  basement,  and  two  others  on  the 
first  floor,  one  of  the  twelfth,  the  other  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Above  are  two  windows,  also  of  the  latter  date.  These  have  across 
them  the  mark  of  the  low-pitched  roof  of  some  building  that  once 
abutted  against  this  bay.  The  south  end  has  two  square  windows 
opening  into  the  basement,  and  a  doorway  and  window  on  the  first 
floor.  The  former  is  Norman,  the  latter  thirteenth  century.  The  gable 
is  apparently  post -Suppression.  The  west  side  is  throughout  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  four  unequal 
bays,  but  of  the  northernmost  only  part  remains.  The  basement  is 
on  this  side  covered  by  the  mill  dam.  The  first  floor  contains  a 
series  of  square-headed  windows  of  two  lights,  but  they  have  lost  their 
mullions.  They  seem  to  be  late  sixteenth  century  work.  The  upper- 
most floor  has  a,n  original  window  in  each  bay. 

Internally  the  basement  is  divided  about  midway  by  the  water 
wheel,  an  undershot  one  which  works  four  mill  stones  placed  to  the 
north  of  it  on  the  floor  above.  The  fittings  and  subdivisions  of  this 
floor,  as  well  as  the  basement,  are  all  post-Suppression  or  modern. 
The  second  floor  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  two  large  store-places 
by  a  wall  carried  up  from  the  south  side  of  the  wheel,  but  the  southern 
end  has  been  subdivided  by  a  wall  containing  a  fireplace  and  by  various 
partitions.  All  these  alterations,  as  well  as  the  existing  roof,  are 
probably  of  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century  work,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Reeve.1 

THE    ABBEY    PRECINCT. 

The  whole  of  the  abbey  precinct  was  enclosed,  as  shewn  on  the 
accompanying  plan,  by  a  massive  wall,  most  of  which,  except  on 
the  north,  where  it  has  been  removed,  remains  in  fairly  good  condition. 
It  was  pierced  by  several  postern  gates,  and  where  the  roadway 

1 .-/  Monograph  on  the  Abbey  of  S.  Mary  of  Fountains,  52. 
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passed  through  it  on  the  west  up  to  the  great  or  inner  gatehouse, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  outer  gatehouse.  Any  traces  of  this 
that  might  have  existed  were  probably  obliterated  when  Fountains 
Hall  was  built  and  the  ground  around  it  laid  out  as  gardens ;  but 
an  interesting  document  which  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Walbran 
apparently  refers  to  it,  and  gives  us  other  information  concerning 
buildings  in  this  direction.  This  is  an  indenture  made  on  2oth 
February,  3  Henry  VIII.  (1511-12),  between  Abbot  Marmaduke 
(Huby)  and  the  Convent  of  Fountains,  and  Robert  Dawson  and  Ellen 
his  wife,  demising  to  the  said  Robert  and  Ellen  a  house  or  hospice 
outside  the  west  gates  of  the  monastery,  newly  founded  and  built,  with 
a  little  close  adjoining,  also  the  enclosure  called  "Gest  stabyll  ynge," 
etc.  Among  other  services  to  be  performed  in  return  by  the  grantees 
it  was  provided  that  the  said  Robert  shall  diligently  attend  and 
faithfully  fulfil  the  office  of  porter  at  the  west  gates  of  the  monastery, 
and  shall  nightly  keep  them  closed  in  times  of  fairs  and  other  seasons, 
or  cause  it  to  be  done,  at  fitting  and  convenient  hours.  Ellen  Dawson 
was  to  wash  or  cause  to  be  washed  well  and  diligently  all  the  sheets 
belonging  ad  aulam  promptuarium,  hospicium  commune,  et  ad  cameram 
domini  Abbatis,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary.  Robert  and  Ellen 
were  further  to  build,  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  ceuld,  at  their  own 
costs,  a  fitting  and  convenient  stable  beside  the  house  or  hospice 
abovesaid,  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  guests,  whom  Robert 
promised  to  receive  and  take  care  of.  Ellen  Dawson  survived  her 
husband,  and  in  1526  accounted  amongst  other  things  pro  novo  hospicio 
extra  novas  portas.  As  the  remains  of  the  inner  gatehouse  show  that 
it  was  a  building  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  "  new  gates "  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  which  the  Dawsons  were  responsible  must  have  been  an 
outer  gatehouse,  no  doubt  one  of  the  works  of  Abbot  Huby.1  The 
guesthouse  under  their  care  would  be  the  "  casual  ward  "  for  tramps. 

The  writer  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  his 
indebtedness  to  the  Marquess  of  Ripon  for  the  facilities  so  freely 
and  so  kindly  granted  him  in  his  researches.  He  has  also  to  thank 
Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  of  Fountains  Hall,  for  much  useful  help  during 
the  excavations,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve,  and 
Mr.  Harold  Brakspear  for  their  valuable  co-operation  and  information 
during  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  foregoing  account  of 
Fountains  Abbey. 

Of  the  illustrations,  Fig.  10  has  been  kindly  lent  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  &  Co.  from  Gardiner's  Studenfs  History  of  England,  and 

1  See  Memorials  of  Fountains,  i.  235,  and  note  2. 
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Figs.  9,  it,  13,  22,  and  28,  by  Mr.  William  Harrison  of  Ripon. 
Figs.  3,  4  and  18  have  been  reproduced,  by  kind  permission,  from 
Mr.  Gordon  Hills's  paper  in  Collectanea  Archceologica,  and  the  remainder 
(excepting  Fig.  5  and  Fig.  27)  from  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve's  Monograph 
on  the  Abbey.1 


Fig.  28.— Seal  of  Fountains  Abbey.     Dated  1410. 
From  a  document  of  1424  in  the  Treasury  at  Durham. 

P-S. — The  foregoing  account  of  Fountains  Abbey  should  more 
properly  have  begun  with  the  precinct  and  gatehouses,  and  then  have 
described  the  buildings;  first  in  the  outer  court,  next  those  round 
the  cloister,  ending  with  the  abbot's  lodging  and  the  monks'  infirmary. 
As,  however,  most  visitors  to  the  Abbey  approach  it  from  the  east,  it 
has  been  thought  more  convenient  to  begin  with  the  church,  and 
after  proceeding  round  its  north  side  to  take  the  other  buildings  in 
order  from  east  to  west  as  they  stand  in  the  valley.  This  paper  can 
thus  be  made  to  serve  as  a  handbook  to  the  ruins. 

1  Mr.  Reeves  is  not  responsible  for  the  additions  to  Figs.  15,  16,  17  and  23. 


DERIVATION   AND   MEANING   OF   THE 
PLACE-NAME   MASTHILL. 

BY  THE   REV.    CANON    ATKINSON,   D.C.L. 

ABOUT  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  whole  of  Sir  John  Danvers' 
estate  at  Danby- in -Cleveland, — manor,  castle,  lordship  and  lands, 
comprising  all  Glaisdale  as  well  as  Danby  and  Lealholm,  —  was 
covenanted  to  be  sold.  The  admissible  purchasers  were  to  be 
existing  Free-tenants  (liberi  tenentes)  or  occupying  holders  of  lands. 
All  of  them  entered  into  a  covenant  to  buy  such  and  such  lands, 
and  several  individuals  among  them  agreed  to  buy  more  than  one 
"messuage,  tenement  or  farm-hold."  Thus,  one  agreed  for  seven 
separate  holdings ;  another  for  ten  or  eleven ;  and  the  present 
Viscount  Downe's  ancestor  put  his  name  down  for  twenty-three.  In 
all,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  would-be  purchasers  enrolled  their 
names  in  the  schedule  of  intending  buyers.  Allowing  for  the  farm- 
holds  sold  in  groups,  as  well  as  those  bought  severally,  considerably 
over  two  hundred  separate  holdings  were  thus  bought  and  sold,  and 
all  of  them  were  formally  transferred  by  legal  conveyance  to  their 
several  new  owners.  I  have  myself  copied,  noted,  or  abstracted  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  conveyances,  and  with  the 
greatest  care  and  accuracy. 

Enclosure  had  already  taken  place  to  a  very  large  extent;  while 
in  a  few  cases  it  was  still  proceeding ;  and  every  enclosure  was 
named  and  specified.  I  did  not  knowingly  omit  to  copy  any  one  of 
all  these  hosts  of  local  names,  which  must  all  be  classed,  of  course, 
under  the  general  heading  of  "  Field  names."  The  great  majority  of 
these  were  self  explanatory,  and  gave  no  trouble  to  the  enquiring 
student.  Not  a  few  of  them,  however,  were  of  very  obscure  or 
doubtful  derivation,  and  a  number  of  these  remain  inscrutable  puzzles 
to  me  to  this  day.  Among  these  (to  give  an  example  or  two)  have 
been  or  are  still,  Great  and  Little  Aughters,  Andill  Close,  Embles, 
Cadelan  House,  Didderhow,  Kevill  Ings,  &c. 

But  there  is  one  name,  not  noted  in  the  short  list  just  given  in 

the  way  of  illustration,  which  in  itself  is  noteworthy,  and  besides  that 

more    than    possible    not    without    some    interest   to   the    reader   by 

reason  of  its   local   occurrence.     The   name  I  refer  to   is   met   with 

VOL.  xv  D  D 
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once  and  again  in  the  conveyances  I  have  mentioned,  and  in  these 
various  forms — Masthills,  Great  Mastill,  Little  Mastill,  and  Maskills. 
I  daresay  some  of  the  visitors  to  Whitby  will  at  once  call  to  mind 
that  this  same  name  is  met  with  very  near  to  Sandsend.  On 
sheet  32  of  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Survey  it  is  found  in  the  form 
Mast  Hill,  as  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  hilly  slope  which  is 
bordered  by  the  "brant  bank,"  or  laboriously  steep  bit  of  road 
running  up  from  Sandsend  to  Lythe,  just  below  the  roadway  or 
"  drive "  running  from  the  Lodge  to  Mulgrave  Castle. 

This  "  Mast  Hill,"  which  rises  from  the  sea  level  at  Sandsend  to 
240  feet  above  it  at  the  Lodge  just  named,  is  what  is  spoken  of  by 
Charlton  at  page  2,  as  follows : — "  There  is  in  its  neighbourhood 
(that  of  Dunsley  Bay,  namely)  a  certain  dale  called  to  this  day 
Mars-Dale,  from  a  grove  that  seems  to  have  been  planted  there,  and 
consecrated  to  the  god  Mars,  &c."  And  if  anyone  wishes  to  see 
more  of  this  sort  of  hallucination,  he  should  turn  to  page  65,  where 
he  will  find  the  "god  Mars  "supplanted  by  the  "heathen  god  Thor." 

Discarding  further  notice  of  this  equally  unwarranted  and  fallacious 
transformation  of  Masthill  into  Mars-dale,  let  us  return  to  the  actual 
and  veritable  form  Mast  Hill,  or  rather  Mast-hill.  Of  course,  I  have 
heard  of  the  mythic  "  mast "  set  up  on  the  hill  in  question ;  and  of 
course  I  dismissed  it  with  the  scant  ceremony  due  to  fables  of  that 
sort.  But  all  the  same  I  had  no  more  reasonable  explanation  to 
substitute  in  its  place.  There  was  the  name;  and  I  was  content  to 
believe  that  eventually  some  correct,  because  reasonable  and  historical, 
solution  would  be  found  for  the  puzzle. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  has 
suggested  itself;  although  I  am  obliged  to  speak  on  the  matter  with 
some  qualification  or  reserve.  But  the  suggestion  originated  in  the 
following  way.  Some  months  ago  I  was  looking  over  one  of  the 
papers  contributed  by  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  on  occasion  of  what  was 
called  "The  Domesday  Commemoration,"  which  papers  are  published 
in  the  two  volumes  entitled  "Domesday  Studies."  And  in  the  former 
of  these  volumes,  at  page  64,  I  read, — "  A  neighbouring  Rector  .... 
also  possesses  an  acre  allotted  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  tethering 
two  horses  on  the  balks  and  '  marstalls '  of  the  Common  field."  The 
word  "Marstalls"  immediately  arrested  my  attention,  and  I  saw  at 
once  how  easy  the  transition  in  sound  from  tnarstall  to  masthill 
really  was.  I  naturally  recurred,  in  memory,  to  the  Sandsend  Masthill, 
and  from  that  to  the  Masthills,  Mastill,  Maskills  of  the  Danby 
conveyances :  the  last  word,  Maskills,  being  an  obvious  phonetic 
variation  of  Mastills.  The  word  "marstall"  occurs  in  what  Canon 
Taylor  speaks  of  as  "an  Elizabethan  document";  so  that,  therefore, 
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it  is  more  than  half  a  century  older  than  our  Danby  names,  which 
are  met  with  in  documents  dated  in  1656.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  the  marstalls  are  spoken  of  in  close  association  with  balks ; 
although  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  a  distinction — not  to  say  a 
difference — between  the  one  and  the  other.  A  "balk"  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  "marstall";  and  the  connection  between  them  arises 
from  the  fact  that  both  of  them  were  such  that  they  might  afford 
pasturage  for  a  horse  or  horses. 

There  is  a  difference,  more  than  a  distinction,  of  meaning  involved 
in  the  two  terms  or  words.  The  ordinary  "  balk "  is  the  unploughed 
strip  of  land  lying  between,  or  separating,  the  lands  of  two  different 
occupants.  These  balks  are  usually  narrow,  often  not  exceeding  two, 
or  at  most,  three  feet  in  width.  The  widest  I  have  ever  seen 
remaining  to  this  day  hardly  exceeded  six  to  seven  feet  in  breadth, 
and  they  had  accumulated  in  progress  of  time.  The  balks  and 
marstalls  on  the  Kirkby  Underdale  glebe,  on  the  contrary,  were 
spacious  enough  to  allow  of  horses  being  tethered  on  them.  But 
"  tethering "  a  horse,  or  any  other  animal,  involves  the  consideration 
of  the  "length  of  the  tether."  A  tether  or  tether-rope  of  six  to  eight 
feet  only  of  length  exacts  a  circular  space  of  twelve'  to  sixteen  feet 
of  pasturable  grass,  and  a  horse-tether  of  that  length  is  not  great 
enough  for  the  needs  of  a  horse  unless  the  pasturage  is  very  copious. 
This  consideration  precludes  the  idea  that  the  balks  meant  are 
merely  the  narrow  partition  ridges  between  "land"  and  "land" — 
between  one  man's  holding  and  another  man's  holding.  Something 
far  more  spacious  than  they,  or  such  as  they,  must  be  intended. 

Now  here  I  ask  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Robert 
Turton's  Continuation  of  the  Publications  of  the  "North  Riding 
Record  Society," vol.  i,  page  31: — "To  the  seaventhe  article  they  (the 
Jurors)  presente  that  there  are  in  the  lordship  of  Pickeringe  certain 
Baulks  beinge  the  outboundes  of  his  highnes  flats,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  severall  tennantes  in  Pickeringe,  whoe  having  divided 
the  sayde  landes  amongste  them,  have  been  contented  that  one 
balke  called  Burne  moare  Balke,  Hallie  Thorne  balke,  and  Stint 
Thome  Balke  be  used  for  the  highwaye  for  the  inhabitantes  for 
leading  home  their  corne  and  haye."  At  page  66  we  have  further 
mention  of  "Stint  thorn  baulk  and  of  Hallythorn  baulke,"  and  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  evident  that  there  was  an  areal  space  of 
upwards  of  an  acre  involved.  Considerable  breadth  must  also  of 
necessity  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these  baulkes  were  made  to 
serve  as  highways  for  the  leading  of  corn  and  hay  over. 

Taking  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  are  in  a  better 
position  for  considering  also  the  fact  that  these  baulkes  are  described 
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as  being  the  "  ontboundes  of  his  highness'  flatts."  From  page  66  it  is 
further  apparent  that  Stint-thorne  baulke  was  the  northern  "out- 
bound," and  Hallythorne  baulke  the  southern  boundary  of  the  space 
of  cultivable  land  designated  by  the  term  "flatts."  This  term  is  of 
perpetual  occurrence  in  ancient  deeds  which  deal  with  agricultural 
land,  in  what  we  may  term  an  areal  connection.  Thus  we  meet  with 
it  no  less  than  eighteen  times  in  one  document,  printed  in  the 
Whitby  Chartulary,  vol.  i,  page  328,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
the  arable  land  possessed  by  the  convent  in  the  parish  of  Skirpen- 
beck;  and  "his  Highness"  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales  in  1619,  afterwards 
(King  Charles  the  First)  like  other  great  Lords,  then,  and  much 
more  in  previous  times,  held  many  and  diverse  lands  in  his  lordships 
or  possessions,  and  some  of  these  lands  and  lordships  were  situate  in 
Pickering  Lythe.  Necessarily  they  were  bounded,  as  well  as  divided 
into  several  strips,  and  the  boundary  banks  or  balks  were  of 
considerable  dimensions.  These  banks,  baulkes,  "  outboundes,"  high, 
wide  and  massive,  were  what  I  take  to  have  been  what  in  divers 
places  were  called  "Marstalls." 

But  still  I  have  got  to  try  and  show  that  this  idea  of  mine  is 
not  inconsistent  with,  or  contradictory  to,  philological  considerations. 
When  my  attention  was  first  specially  directed  to  the  matter,  the  first 
step  I  took  on  meeting  with  this  word  "marstall,"  in  the  way 
mentioned,  was  to  write  to  Canon  Taylor  a  note  of  enquiry.  In 
reply  I  got  the  following  from  him  : — "  The  word  '  marstalls '  occurs 
on  the  glebe  of  Kirby  Underdale.  You  will  find  the  explanation  in 
K/uge,  page  21: — 'Marstall,  aus  M.  H.  G.  marstall  =  pferdestall,  fur 
Marstal,  as  M.H.G.  Mare-schale  for  Marh-schalc,'"  and  in  yet  a  later 
note,  "  I  referred  to  the  German  word  only  as  an  analogy.  I  take 
the  syllable  mar  as  meaning  horse  as  in  marshall,  the  feminine  being 
mare;  A.S.  mare  being  feminine  of  mark  a  horse.  The  syllable  stall 
is  simply  a  place  or  station.  In  these  parts  it  is  common  to  tether 
ass  or  horse  by  a  rope  to  a  post.  The  beast  eats  a  circular  patch 
of  grass,  which  is  the  marstall."  I  must  at  once  admit  that  this 
definition  (rather  than  explanation)  of  marstall  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  me:  for  it  was  entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  expression,  "in  lieu  of  the  right  of  tethering  two 
horses  on  the  balks  and  marstalls  of  the  common  field."  And 
besides  that,  it  was  an  English  not  a  German  derivation  or  origin  I 
wanted  to  meet  with.  As  to  stall  and  its  meaning  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  As  to  mar  I  thought  there  was  every  doubt.  Not  that 
I  questioned  the  derivation  of  our  English  word  "marshall."  That 
is  right  beyond  dispute.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  mar  ought  to 
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be  as  English  as  stal  itself,  and  I  thought  our  North  country  mere — 
a  boundary,  a  boundary  mark,  which,  as  I  knew  well,  often  takes  the 
form  mar  (especially  in  compound  names),  would  serve  the  required 
purpose.  Thus  I  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  names  Marmothow, 
Mermetthorne,  occurring  about  1325  near  Leyburn ;  Cheesemar  (the 
name  of  a  boundary  mark) ;  Marmedland,  another  like  name ;  Scar- 
manvath,  a  third  from  the  same  document  (Continuation  of  North 
Riding  Records,  page  24),  and  a  host  of  others  like.  These  all  had 
to  do  with  boundaries,  "outboundes,"  and  seemed  capable  of  collation 
with  mars  tall  in  the  sense  that  seemed  to  me  to  suggest  itself  as  at 
the  least  not  unlikely.  And  if  I  had  needed  further  confirmation,  I 
surely  had  it  in  the  analogy  afforded  by  the  Wykeham  Markemode, 
Markmode,  Markemot,  Markmot,  about  which  I  wrote  in  my  "  Philo- 
logical Preface"  to  Mr.  Turton's  first  volume  of  Continuation,  "I 
succeeded,  I  thought,  in  identifying  the  '  locus  qui  dicitur  Markemod ' 
with  a  field  which  is  still  called  Markhams ;  which  field,  noteworthily, 
is  to  this  day  partly  in  Wykeham  and  partly  in  Brompton.  In  other 
words  the  boundaries,  means,  marks  or  marches,  meres,  of  the  two 
townships  named  fall  together  or  meet — have  their  meeting  or  mot — 
in  this  enclosure.  It  literally  designated  a  markmote"  And  I  added 
that,  in  former  times,  the  boundary  between  parish  and  parish  had 
in  this  northern  district  been  termed  the  "march."  Later  the 
equivalent  term  had  become  mere,  mer,  or  mar;  so  that  the  recognition 
of  Marmothow,  Mermetthorne,  Marmedland,  became  as  evident  as  it 
was  simple.  That  same  mar  or  mer,  I  think,  is  the  mar  in  our 
"  Marstall,"  slightly  altered  phonetically  into  Masthill  or  Mastill,  or 
Maskills.  My  next  step  was  to  submit  my  theory  to  two  of  my 
philological  friends,  Professor  Skeat  and  Mr.  Henry  Bradley.  They 
both  wrote  me  word  that  they  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
existence  of  the  O.E.  Marsteall;  the  one  of  them  writing  in  addition, 
"The  suggestion  which  you  make  is  highly  probable.  There  is  not 
only  mere-stone,  but  mere-staff,  mere-tree,  and  mere-stake,  all  from 
mere-boundary,  which  often  occurs  as  the  first  part  of  a  compound 
word ;  and  the  A.S.  steall,  a  stall,  often  appears  as  the  latter  part  of 
a  compound.  So  the  compound  is  very  likely."  This  was  Professor 
Skeat.  Mr.  Bradley  wrote,  "Marshall  would  certainly  be  an  admissible 
formation  to  express  the  sense  'place  where  boundary  marks  might 
be  put';  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  'balks  or  marstalls'  of  your 
quotation  can  be  explained  otherwise.  So  I  think  you  must  be  right. 
Though  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  an  actual  instance  in 
Old  English  could  have  been  found."  Thus  then,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  our  old  local  or  field-name,  "  Masthills,"  admits  of  easy  and 
reasonable  explanation. 
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THIS  portion  of  a  roll  of  accounts  of  Selby  Abbey,  with  many 
others  also  for  a  great  part  imperfect,  is  the  property  of  the  earl  of 
Londesborough,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Selby,  who  has  kindly 
placed  it,  with  others,  at  the  disposal  of  this  Society. 

The  commencement  of  the  roll  containing  the  date  is  wanting, 
but  a  notice  of  the  intended  duel  between  the  dukes  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk  gives  the  date,  as  that  event  took  place  at  Coventry  on 
Sept.  1 6th,  1398.  If  other  witness  were  wanting,  the  mention  of 
these  dukes  and  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  or  Aumale,  who  were  all 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duke  on  Sept.  2Qth  in  the  previous  year, 
would  give  a  clue.  As  Albemarle  was  deprived  of  his  dukedom  on 
Oct.  2pth,  1399,  it  cannot  be  later  than  that  time.  The  entries  in 
the  roll  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  The  earliest  date  is 
St.  Thomas's  Day,  Dec.  2ist,  which  from  the  context  must  have  been 
in  the  year  1397,  and  the  latest  Oct.  28th  in  the  next  year.  All 
these  dates  occur  on  the  recto?- 

The  entries  on  this  side  of  the  roll  are  arranged  in  three 
sections.  The  first,  which  has  lost  its  heading  and  is  otherwise 
imperfect,  contains  the  payments  to  servants,  as  a  scullery  lad  and 
a  man  employed  in  cleaning  out  a  dam.  The  second  section,  which 
is  complete,  is  headed  dona,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  presents  made 
by  the  abbot  during  a  period  which  is  uncertain,  as  the  earlier  part 
of  the  section  is  imperfect.  The  latest  entry  is  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude's  Day,  Oct.  2 8th,  so  it  probably  commenced  at  the  next 
important  feast-day,  which  was  All  Souls'  Day,  on  the  ist  of  November. 
The  last  section  contains  an  account  'of  the  monies  paid  for  the 
abbot's  personal  expenses. 

The  first  section  is  so  brief  and  imperfect  that  it  calls  for  no 
special  notice,  but  the  list  of  presents  which  follows  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  Besides  presents  of  money  made  to  officials, 
such  as  the  archbishop's  registrar  and  persons  visiting  churches 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  with  whom  it  was  advisable  for  the  abbot  to 

1  If  any  further  proof  of  the  date  of  1397-8,  and  later  on  of  archbishop  Richard 
this  document  were  needed,  it  would  be  Scrope,  who  was  translated  by  a  papal 
furnished  by  the  occurrence  of  the  names  bull  to  York  from  Lichfiekl  and  Coventry 
of  two  archbishops  of  York.  Near  the  on  June  2nd,  1398,  and  had  the  tempo- 
beginning  mention  is  made  of  archbishop  ralities  restored  on  June  23rd. 
Robert  Waldby,  who  died  on  Jan.  6th, 
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be  on  friendly  terms,  most  of  the  money  was  given  to  messengers 
bringing  letters  or  presents  to  the  abbot.  As  might  be  expected 
from  his  high  position  as  a  mitred  abbot,  the  only  rival  north  of 
the  Trent  being  the  head  of  the  other  great  Benedictine  house  of 
St.  Mary's,  York,  the  names  of  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  influential 
personages  of  the  times  occur  amongst  his  correspondents.  When 
we  go  through  the  list,  time-honoured  Lancaster,  Harry  of  Hereford, 
shortly  afterwards  king  of  England,  Norfolk,  Albemarle,  Shakespeare's 
Aumerle,  archbishop  Scroope,  Northumberland,  Roos,  called  Ross  by 
Shakespeare,  and  Gascoigne,  who  was  not  raised  to  the  bench  till  a 
couple  of  years  later,  we  seem  to  be  reading  a  commentary  on 
Shakespeare's  "Richard  II."  This  roll  entirely  confirms  Shakespeare's 
historic  insight  in  making  this  duel  between  the  two  dukes  one  of 
the  most  prominent  incidents  in  his  drama.  The  interest  throughout 
the  country  must  have  been  intense.  Two  special  messengers  were 
sent  to  Selby  to  convey  the  tidings,  one  from  bishop  Skirlaugh  of 
Durham,  and  the  other  from  the  duchess  of  Lancaster,  possibly  not 
very  friendly  to  Hereford,  as  she  was  Hereford's  step-mother,  and  before 
her  marriage  had  been  very  inferior  in  rank  to  her  husband. 

All  the  presents,  except  a  couple  of  sporting  dogs  from  Lady 
Roos,  were  articles  of  food.  There  is  only  one  stag  (bissus]  mentioned, 
but  the  abbot  would  be  amply  supplied  from  his  own  park  at  Selby. 
Partridges  from  Tadcaster,  fowls  (volatilia)  from  Kirk  Bramwith,  and 
a  swan  from  Crowle,  occur  among  the  things  sent.  Fish,  as  might 
be  expected,  occurs  more  than  once.  The  main  supply  was  kept  in 
the  Vevers  at  Selby,  but  additions  arrived  from  lower  down  the  Ouse 
and  from  Lincolnshire.  Eels  were  sent  from  Crowle,  lampreys  from 
Hook,  and  about  St.  Thomas's  Day,  in  preparation  for  the  Christmas 
festivities,  three  cartloads  of  fish  from  Stallingburgh.  Cakes,  here 
called  wafers,  now  gaufres?  were  brought  from  Beverley.  The 
archbishop's  wafrarins  once  received  a  present,  but  this  may  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  good  offices  with  his  master, 
and  not  for  his  services  in  making  cakes. 

Whilst  providing  for  the  body  the  mind  was  not  neglected. 
Entertainments  such  as  were  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  abbot 
of  Selby  must  have  been  in  Chaucer's  mind  when  he  says  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales  (Group  C.,  11.  477-479): — 

And  ryght  anon  than  comen  tombesteres 
Fetys  and  smale,  and  yonge  fruytesteres, 
Singers  with  harpes[eek,  and]  wafereres. 

1  IVafyre ;  Nebula  (Catholicon  Angli-  a  biscuit,  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  trans- 

cum).     One  of  the  meanings  of  nebula  parent,  and  as  the  word  wafer  implies, 

is  something  thin  and   transparent,  like  pitted  like  a  piece  of  honeycomb, 
a  veil.     The  original  probably  resembled 
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Except  that  at  Selby  the  tumblers  or  dancers,  however  fetys  or 
well-made,  as  well  as  the  fruit-sellers,  would  be  men.  Minstrels  were 
constantly  made  welcome.  The  minstrel  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  performer  on  musical  instruments.  He  was  a  conjuror,  story-teller,  and 
much  more  of  a  like  nature,  and  in  fact  provided  an  entertainment 
very  much  resembling  in  its  nature  that  found  in  the  music  halls. 
Eighteen  minstrels  in  all  received  presents.  Even  the  worst,  such  as 
Huburdouncy,  pessimus  ministrallus,  was  not  sent  away  unrewarded. 
Two  minstrels  came  at  Christmas  from  Selby,  but  most  of  them  were 
members  of  wandering  troupes,  travelling  about  the  country  under 
the  protection  of  some  great  man's  name,  such  as  the  dukes  of 
Albemarle,  Lancaster,  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  others. 
The  actors  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times  performed  their  plays 'under 
similar  conditions,  and  we  hear  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company, 
the  Lord  Admiral's  company,  the  Lord  Strange's  company,  or  of 
many  other  influential  noblemen.  The  play  which  was  performed 
before  the  abbot  on  St.  John  Baptist's  Day  by  clerks  from  Selby, 
was  no  doubt  a  miracle  play. 

The  festivals  of  St.  German,  the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey,  were 
celebrated  with  great  ceremony.  At  the  feast  of  his  death  (transitus), 
on  the  last  day  of  July,  seven  clerks  were  brought  from  York  to 
play  the  organ,  and  the  services  of  a  harp-player  were  secured,  and 
at  the  feast  of  his  deposition,  in  October,  the  York  clerks  attended 
again.  The  most  curious  payment  of  all  is  one  of  eightpence  to 
John  of  Sutton,  the  abbot's  flatterer,  asx  this  is  the  only  way  the 
word  adulator^  can  be  translated.  Possibly  he  answered  to  the 
ordinary  jester. 

The  abbot's  personal  expenses  do  not  call  for  much  notice.  A 
large  sum,  4//.  13$.  2</.,  was  spent  by  the  abbot  whilst  attending 
the  convocation  and  synod  in  York  at  Michaelmas.  Green  ginger 
and  other  spices  not  named,  capons  (\d.  each),  sturgeons  from  York, 
eels,  both  fresh  and  salted,  lampreys  and  olive  oil,  were  amongst  the 
eatables  purchased,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  i6//*  8^.9^.  spent  for  the 
same  object,  the  items  of  which  were  given  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper.  The  abbot's  clothing  was  costly.  On  his  hood  alone  155. 
were  expended,  besides  \6d.  for  silk  to  sew  it  with.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  blackcloth,  blankets,  and  linen  was  purchased  for  making 
his  clothes.  Part  of  these  consisted  of  fur,  so  the  services  of  a 
furrier  (pelliparius)  had  to  be  called  in  to  put  the  fur  in  repair.  His 
table  was  covered  with  canvas,  and  for  lights,  besides  pricketts  and 
torches,  he  had  Paris  candles,  costing  \6d.  a  stone. 

1  " Flateiyttge.     Adttlacio.     (Pi-omptorium  Parvulornm.)" 
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The  dorse  of  the  rolls  contains  entries  chiefly  about  rents  which 
could  not  be  recovered.  Poverty  was  the  commonest  reason,  but 
other  causes,  sometimes  curious,  are  alleged.  A  tenant  at  Crowle  had 
13^.  $d.  given  him  to  console  him  for  the  loss  he  had  been  put  to 
in  prosecuting  a  thief  at  Lincoln,  and  another  tenant  at  Haldanby 
had  6s.,  because  his  land  had  been  much  trespassed  on  by  the  servants 
and  cattle  of  the  squire.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  tenant 
either  would  not  (iion  vulf)  or  refused  (recusat)  to  pay  his  rent, 
probably  for  good  reasons,  as  many  of  those  refusing  to  pay  were 
persons  of  rank,  as  the  abbot  of  Leicester,  Sir  John  Metham  and 
John  Aske.  The  hedesilver,  some  kind  of  poll-tax,  could  not  be 
levied  at  Queeniborough,  in  Leicestershire.  This  may  have  been  one 
of  the  consequences  of  Jack  Straw's  rebellion  in  1381.  There  are  a 
few  items  about  repairs  to  the  houses  of  the  tenants,  but  of  no 
particular  interest.  The  lord  furnished  the  main  timbers  (grossum 
meremiuni},  which  were  of  ash.  The  roll  on  this  side  terminates  with 
the  sum  total,  but  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  items,  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  any  deductions. 


Beawe  pajetto  in  coquina  dicti  domini  per  annum 

vjs.  viij</.  Et  Symoni  (cut  away]  et  Ricardo  Smyth  operand  in  stagno 
per  annum  preter  bladum  et  vesturam  xvjs. 

Summa     . .     viij//.  XVJ.T. 

Dona.     Item   iidem  computant de  Scardeburgh 

registrario  domini  Robert!  archiepiscopi  Ebor.1  precepto  domini  abbatis 

vjs.  viijo'.     Et  ij tt?a  domini  episcopi   Dunelmensis  et 

archidiaconi  Dunelmensis  vjs.  v'ujd.     Et  clerico  vicarii  de 

Lincoln,  et  uni  valetto  ejusdem  ijs.     Et  clericis  de  Selby  psallentibus  in 

vigilia  pa Johanni  de  Lepyngton  clerico  magistri  Alani 

de  Newerk'3  visitanti  ecclesiam  de  Brayton  no circa 

dictum   tempus  njs.  iiijV/.      Et   Nicholao   de   Oklay   circa   festum    Sancti 

Thome  Apostoli  (Dec.2ist)  iijj-.  i'rijd.     Et  Willelmo deferenti 

domino  abbati  unum  cignum  et  anguillas  de  Crull'*  circa  dictum  tempus 
viijV/.  Et  Johanni  de  Tanfeld  valetto  domini  Thome  de  Haxay  deferenti 
domino  abbati  unam  litteram  in  crastino  S.  Thome  Apostoli  (Dec.  22nd) 
xx</.  Et  Johanni  servienti  de  Stalingburgh'5  et  iij  hominibus  secum 
deferentibus1  domino  abbati  et  conventui  iij  summagia  piscium  circa 
dictum  tempus  vs.  Et  valetto  Willelmi  Barker  de  Tadcastre6  deferenti 

1  Robert  Waldby,  bishop  of  Chichester,  3  Archdeacon  of  Durham  in  1408. 

and   archbishop   of  York,  1397-8,  buried  *  Crowle  in  Lincolnshire, 

in  Westminster  Abbey.  5  Stallingburgh  in  the  same  county. 

'•*  1'robably  valettis.      Walter    Skirlaw  6  Will    dated    Oct.  2nd,   and    proved 

was  bishop  of  Durham  at  this  time,  and  Nov.  8th,  1403.     Me   left   6s.  8</.  to  the 

Thomas  Weston  archdeacon.  fabric  of  Selby  Abbey  (Test.  Ebor.,\.  327). 
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domino  abbati  xxiiij  perdices  in  vigilia  Nativitatis  Domini  (Dec.  24th) 
xijrf.  Et  ij  ministrallis  de  Selby  in  festo  Nativitatis  Domini  (Dec.  25th) 
\js.  Et  Roberto  filio  Johannfs  Lascy  in  recessu  suo  versus  partes 
australes  iijj.  iiijaT.  Et  Johanni  Gys  deferenti  domino  abbati  ij  canes 
venatrices  de  missione  domine  Beatricis  de  Roos1  xv'ujd.  Et  Johanni 
camerario  dicte  domine  precepto  domini  abbatis  pro  annis  preterite  et 
instanti  xxs.  Et  iiij  ministrallis  domini  Northfolkie2  in  festo  S.  Silvestri 
(Dec.  3ist)  vjs.  \i\id.  Et  Roberto  de  Driffeld  valetto  domini  ducis 
Herfordie3  circa  festum  Epiphanie  Domini  (Jan.  6th)  i\js.  n\]d.  Et  alteri 
valetto  ejusdem  ducis  deferenti  domino  abbati  litteram  pro  uno  sum- 
mario*  mutuando  iijs.  \\\]d.  Et  uni  pajetto  ejusdem  \i\jJ.  Et  cuidam 
clerico  deferenti  domino  abbati  unam  litteram  de  fratre  Willelmo  Pygot 
xijW.  Et  Willelmo  Fughler  receptore  domini  ducis  Northfolkie  in  insula 
de  Haxiholm'5  vjs.  v'njd.  Et  valetto  ejusdem  xijd.  Et  cuidam  capellano 
Thome  de  Brunhom  iijs.  injd.  Et  ij  valettis  ejusdem  iijj.  iiijd.  Et  ij 
garcionibus  ejusdem  ijs.  Et  Ricardo  de  Dynelay  valetto  Willelmi 
Gascoigne6  xxd.  Et  cuidam  Willelmo  Duffan  de  Hoghton"7  juxta  Ponte- 
fractum  et  aliis  explorantibus  et  nunciantibus  de  mora  Nicholai  Graunt 
de  Akastre  nativi  domini  abbatis  jam  morantis  in  Hoghton'  predicta  vs. 
Et  cuidam  nuncio  et  cuidam  ministrallo  domini  ducis  Lancastrie8  per 
manus  Roberti  Barber  vs.  Et  iiij  ministrallis  comitis  Northumbrie9  ujs. 
iiijd.  Et  Thome  de  Fulford  ministrallo  iijs.  iiija?.  Et  filio  Willelmi  Wayt 
de  Bramwith10  deferenti  domino  abbati  volatilia  ultimo  die  Januarii 
(Jan.jist)  xijW.  Et  Thome  Harper  deTadcastre  circa  festum  S.Valentini 


1  Her  will  is  given  in  Test.Ebor.,\.  375. 
From  the  note  there  it  appears  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Ralph,  earl  of  Staff- 
ord, and  was  thrice  married  :  (i)  to  Mau- 
rice, earl  of  Desmond  ;  (2)  to  Thomas, 
Lord  Roos  of  Ilamlake,  by  whom  she 
was  the  mother  of  John  and  William, 
successively  Lords  Roos;  (3)  in  1385  to 
Sir  Richard  Burley,  whom  she  survived. 
There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  about 
the  date  of  the  proof  of  her  will.  It  was 
made  on  June  6th,  1414,  which  date  is 
queried  by  the  editor  of  the  Test.  Ebor., 
and  January  suggested,  but  the  error  is  in 
the  date  of  proof,  which  should  be  May 
i6th,  1415,  and  not  1414  as  printed.  This 
is  proved  from  the  inquisitions  taken  after 
her  death  (Inq.p.  »/.,  3  Hen.V.,  No.  44). 
According  to  the  inquisition  taken  at 
York  on  Oct.  28th,  1415,  she  died  on 
April  14111  last  past,  John  de  Roos,  son 
of  William,  late  Lord  de  Roos,  being  her 
kinsman  and  heir.  Other  inquisitions 
concur  in  stating  that  this  event  hap- 
pened a  day  earlier,  and  the  day  of 
the  week,  Saturday,  is  given  in  one  case, 
and  in  another  Easter  Eve,  so  April  I3th 
is  probably  the  correct  date,  though  only 
three  inquisitions  give  it,  and  six  the 
other.  Her  husband's  inquisition  (Ibid. 


1  Ric.  II.,  No.  68)  was  taken  at  Erpyng- 
hethe,  co.  Essex,  in  July,  1384.  He  died 
on  June  8th  previous.  John  de  Roos, 
"chivaler,"son  of  Thomas  and  Beatrice, 
and  heir  of  Thomas,  was  aged  eighteen 
on  St.  Lawrence's  Day  last  past  (Aug. 
loth,  1383).  The  son  died  at  Paphos  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  1393,  without 
issue. 

2  Thomas  Mowbray,  Baron  Mowbray 
of  Axholme   and    earl    of    Nottingham, 
was  created  duke  of  Norfolk   on   Sept. 
29th,  1397.     He  died  in  exile  at  Venice 
on  Sept.  27th,  1400. 

3  Henry  of  Lancaster,  created  duke  of 
Hereford  on  Sept.  29th,  1397,  afterwards 
Henry  IV. 

*  The  animal.     The  load  was  sum/na- 
guitn,  as  above :  "iij  summagia  piscium." 

5  Axholme,  in  Lincolnshire. 

6  The  Chief  Justice.     His  mother  was 
a  Franke,  and    Dyneley's  first  wife  was 
or\e  of  the  same  name. 

7  Glass  Houghton,  near  Castleford. 

8  John  of  Gaunt,  father  of  the  duke  of 
Hereford. 

9  Henry  Percy,  created  earl  of  North- 
umberland in  1377. 

10  Kirk  Bramwith. 
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(Feb.  i5th)  xxd.  Et  Johanni  Worst  ministrallo  domini  ducis  Lancastrie 
ijs.  Et  cuidam  Johanni  Ijon  per  manus  Johannis  de  Birne  xijd.  Et 
cuidam  valetto  domini  Darcy  deferent!  domino  abbati  unam  litteram  xijd. 
Et  Willelmo  Swalwe  deferenti  domino  abbati  grossas  anguillas1  xijd.  Et 
Johanni  de  Fenton  de  Akastre  eo  quod  fuit  depredatus  per  predones 
vjj.  viijW.  Et  Willelmo  Hunt  valetto  domini  ducis  Lancastrie  in  festo 

Annunciacionis  Beate  Marie  (March  25th)  ijs.     Et Thome 

de  Gaitford  ad  idem  tempus  xijd.  Et  magistro  Johanni  de  Lepyngton 
visitanti  ecclesiam  de  Athel(ingflet)2  et  capellam  de  Whitegift  nomine 
archidiaconi  Ebor.3  circa  dictum  tempus  i\js.  iiijd.  Et  Nicholao  de  Oklay 
in  festo  Pasche  (April  ;th)  x  .  .  d.  Et  Johanni  Barbour  ad  idem  tempus 
vjd.  Et  nuncio  domini  episcopi  Dunelmensis  ad  dictum  tempus  xxd. 
Et  nuncio  domini  ducis  Lancastrie  ad  dictum  tempus  xxd.  Et  Thome 
Kirk'  deferenti  domino  abbati  unam  litteram  de  missione  domini  Thome 
de  Haxay  xijd.  Et  Johanni  de  Sutton  adulatori  per  manus  Ricardi  de 
Drax  in  septimana  [m.  2]  Pasche  viijd.  Et  Huburdouncy  ministrallo 
pessimo  ad  idem  tempus  viijd.  Et  uni  pajetto  deferenti  domino  abbati 
ij  murenas  de  missione  capellani  de  Houk'4  ad  dictum  tempus  vjd.  Et 
Willelmo  de  Chaddesden'  cursori  Ebor.  ad  idem  tempus  xijd.  Et 
Roberto  filio  Ricardi  de  Goldale  clerico  ad  idem  tempus ...  Et  cuidam 
wafrario  in  festo  Ascensionis  Domini  (May  i6th)  xxd.  Et  cuidam 
monacho  de  Coventre  ad  tempus  predictum  x'njs.  iiijd  Et  dompnis 
Thome  Crispin  et  Thome  de  Spofford  monachis  Ebor.  scolaribus  Oxonien- 
sibus  ad  idem  tempus  xiijs.  iiijd.  Et  iiij  valettis  eorundem  vjs.  viijd. 
Et  cuidam  wafrario  domini  Ricardi  archiepiscopi  Ebor.3  in  festo  Pente- 
costes  (May  26th)  xxd.  Et  Nicholao  de  Wessington  circa  dictum  tempus 
ijs.  Et  valetto  Willelmi  Passelewe  circa  dictum  tempus  xxd.  Et  ij 
ministrallis  ducis  de  Northfolkia  circa  Idem  tempus  ujs.  iiijd.  Et  cuidam 
garcioni  deferenti  domino  abbati  ij  ardeas  in  poplers6  de  dono  Johannis 
de  Neville  circa  tempus  predictum  viijd.  Et  cuidam  nuncio  domini  regis 
deferenti  domino  abbati  unam  litteram  de  privato  sigillo  directam  abbati 
de  Sallay  in  festo  S.  Willelmi  (June  8th)  xxd.  Et  Rogero  Wayt  de 
Beverlaco  venienti  cum  wafres  ad  dominum  abbatem  circa  dictum  tempus 
xxd.  Et  cuidam  ministrallo  ducis  Albemarle7  circa  dictum  tempus  xxd. 
Et  camerario,  pincerne  et  coco  domini  Ricardi  de  Clifford  cancellarii8  de 
privato  sigillo  domini  regis  existentintibus  apud  Selby  circa  festum 
Nativitatis  S.  Johannis  Baptiste  (June  24th)  xs.  Et  clericis  de  Selby 
ludentibus  coram  domino  abbate  ad  idem  tempus  xijW.  Et  fratri  Ade 
de  ordine  Carmilensi  (?)  Ebor.  circa  festum0  S.  Benedicti  (July  nth)  vjs. 
viijd.  Et  ij  armigeris  magistri  Radulphi  de  Selby10  vj.r.  viijd.  Et  ij 

1  Possibly  conger  eels.  Albemarle  Sept.  agth,  1397,  deprived  of 

2  Adlingfleet.  the  dukedom  Oct.  6th,  1399,  afterwards 

3  Richard  Conyngeston,  appointed    in       duke  of  York,  killed  at  Agincourt  in  1415. 
1389.  "  Dean  of  York,  1397-8,  installed  March 

*  Hook.  28th,  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1401. 
n  Richard  Scroope.  9  The  translation. 

*  Meaning  obscure.  10  Prebend  of  Driffield  in  York  Minster, 
7  Edward  of  Cambridge,  son  of  Ed-       1385,  sub-dean,  1386,  warden  of  King's 

mund,  duke   of  York,  created   duke   of      Hall,  Cambridge,  1391. 
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valettis  ejusdem  \js.  viijd.  Et  ij  garcionibus  ejusdem  ijs.  Et  magistro 
Johanni  de  Lepyngton  deferent!  domino  abbati  litteram  de  convocacione 
cleri  in  festo  S.  Marie  Magdalene  (July  22nd)  xxd.  Et  cuidam  servienti 
Johannis  aurifabri  Ebor.  per  manus  Roberti  Broune  xijd.  Et  nuncio 
domini  archiepiscopi  Ebor.  deferenti  domino  abbati  litteram  dicti  archie- 
piscopi  in  festo  S.  Jacobi  (July  25th)  iijs.  iiijd.  Et  Johanni  de  Bilingham 
et  Thome  de  Apleton  et  aliis  v  clericis  de  Ebor.  cantantibus  organum  in 
festo  Transitus  S.  Germani  (July  3ist)  viijj-.  Et  cuidam  citheredo  ad 
idem  tempus  xijd.  Et  Nicholao  de  Oklay  ad  idem  tempus  xijd.  Et 
Alexandro  de  Stayndrop',  attornato  domini  abbatis  in  Communi  Banco, 
ad  idem  tempus  i\js.  iiijd.  Et  iiij  famulis  Willelmi  de  Hornby  ad  idem 
tempus  vjj.  Et  preconi  curie  Ebor.  in  festo  Assumpcionis  B.  Marie 
(Aug.  I5th)  \\)s.  iiijd.  Et  cursori  Oxon.  deferenti  domino  abbati  quandam 
litteram  de  fratre  Willelmo  Pygot  circa  dictum  tempus  xijd.  Et  cuidam 
nuncio  deferenti  domino  abbati  litteram  de  domina  ducissa  de  North- 
folkia1  in  festo  S.  Egidii  (Sept.  ist)  xijd.  Et  Johanni  cursori  domini 
ducis  Northfolkie  deferenti  domino  abbati  litteram  dicti  duels  circa 
festum  Nativitatis  B.  Marie  (Sept.  8th)  xijd.  Et  cuidam  clerico  veniente 
(sic)  cum  fratre  Willelmo  Pygot  de  Oxonia  circa  dictum  tempus  ij.r.  Et 
cuidam  garcioni  domine  ducisse  Lancastrie2  nuncianti  domino  abbati 
nova  de  duello  inter  ducem  Herfordie  et  ducem  Northfolkie  apud 
Coventre  xij<f.  Et  cuidam  nuncio  domini  episcopi  Dunelm.  deferenti 
domino  abbati  nova  de  eodem  duello  circa  dictum  tempus  xxd.  Et 
garcioni  Johannis  de  Burton  circa  festum  S.  Mathei  (Sept.  2ist)  xijd. 
Et  Johanni  Dowelle  ministrallo  iijs.  iiijd.  Et  Johanni  filio  Johannis 
Lascy  et  Thome  de  Hoghton  ministrantibus  Ebor.  iijs.  viijd.  Et  ij 
ministrallis  domini  Thome  de  Gray3  ijs.  Et  Johanni  de  Bilingham  et 

1  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  3  Probably  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  of  Heton, 
of  Thomas  Plantngenet,  styled  of  Brother-  in  Northumberland,  who  was  in  the  ser- 
ton,  fifth   son   of  Edward  I.,  was   born  vice   of  Henry  IV.  from   his   arrival   in 
about  1320.    She  married  (i)  before  Dec.  England   till   his   coronation.     On    May 
I5th,  1338,  John,  third  lord  Segrave,  by  24th,  1400,  he  had  a  general  pardon  as 
whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  a  consolation  for  the  losses  the  Scots  had 
married  John,  Lord  Mowbray,     Her  first  inflicted   on  his   property  at  Wark,  esti- 
husband  died  on  Easter  Tuesday,  1353,  mated  at  2,000  marks,  besides  having  to 
aged  38.     She  married  (2)  in  or  shortly  pay  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  pounds  for 
before  1354,  Walter,  Lord  Manny,  who  his  children  and  servants.    The  destruc- 
died  in  London,  Jan.  I3th,  1371-2.     She,  tion  was  very  considerable,  all  his  goods 
in  the  25th  year  of  her  widowhood,  was  taken  away,  the  houses  burnt,  and   the 
created  on  Sept.  29th,  1397,  duchess  of  castle    walls    cast    down    (Patent   Roll, 
Norfolk  for  life,  on  the  same  day  that  her  I  Hen.  IV.,  part  vii.,  m.  28).     His  incjiii- 
grandson,  the   earl   of  Nottingham,  was  sition  was  taken  at  Morpeth  on  Tuesday 
created  duke  thereof.     She  died  March  after  Trinity,  2  Hen.  IV.  (May  3ist,  1401). 
24th,  I  Hen.  IV.  (1399-1400),  aged  about  He  died  seised  in  fee  tail  with  his  wife 
eighty   years,  and    buried    in    the   Grey  Joan,  who  survived  him,  of  the  castle  of 
Friars,   London   ( The  New  Peerage,  by  Wark,  held  in  chief  and  worth  nothing 
Cokayne).  on    account    of   the    destruction    of    the 

2  John  of  Gaunt's  third  wife,  Catherine,  Scotch.    Also  of  a  messuage  and  16  acres 
daughter   of    Sir   Payne   Roet,  Guienne  of  land,  called  Straideland,  lying  within 
King-at-Arms,  and  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  the  field  of  Bawmburght  (Bamborough), 
de   Swynford,  knight.      Their   marriage  for  which  the  tenants  were  wont  to  make 
took  place  in  January,  1397.      She  sur-  irons  for  the  ploughs  (ferra  pro  aratris) 
vived  her  husband  and  died  on  May  loth,  at  the  castle  of  Bamburght.     He  died  on 
1403. 
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clericis  suis  cantantibus  organum  in  festo  Deposicionis  S.  German! 
(Oct.  ist)  xxd.  Et  Roberto  coco  domini  archiepiscopi  Ebor.  in  festo 
S.  Dionisii  (Oct.  3rd)  iijs.  n\]d.  Et  armigeris  et  aliis  de  familia  domini 
Thome  de  Haxay  circa  dictum  tempus  vjs.  viija?.  Et  cuidam  famulo 
Edwardi  de  Clinton  deferenti  domino  abbati  unam  litteram  circa  festum 
SS.  Symonis  et  Jude  (Oct.  28th)  xxd.  Et  cuidam  garcioni  ejusdem 
deferenti  domino  abbati  unam  bissum  circa  dictum  tempus  xijd.  Et 
cuidam  valetto  Willelmi  Hornby  circa  dictum  tempus  ijs. 

Sum  ma     . .     xv//. 

Expense  domini  abbatis.  Item  iidem  computant  in  expensis  domini 
abbatis  apud  Ebor.  ad  vices  causa  convocacionis  cleri  ibidem  hoc  anno 
per  ij  billas  liijs.  Et  in  expensis  ejusdem  ibidem  ad  synodum  post 
festum  S.  Michaelis  (Sept.  2gth)  per  billam  xls.  \]d.  Et  in  expensis  factis 
per  Johannem  de  les  Lathes  camerarium  dicti  domini  ad  opus  ejusdem 
domini  per  ij  billas  dicti  Johannis  xxxvji1.  jd.  Et  in  viridi  zinzibere  et 
aliis  speciebus  emptis  ad  opus  dicti  domini  per  billam  dicti  camerarii 
xxjs.  \d.  Et  liberatis  domino  abbati  pro  diversis  necessariis  suis  xxxs. 
Et  eidem  domino  per  manus  capellani  sui  ad  oblacionem  dandam  etc. 
Ixijj.  Et  eidem  pro  distribucionibus  pauperum  in  cena  Domini1  \js.  Et 
in  una  cuculla  empta  pro  domino  abbate  xvs.  Et  in  una  uncia  serici 
nigri  empta  pro  eadem  consuenda  xvjd.  Et  in  vij  ulnis  panni  nigri 
emptis  ad  opus  dicti  domini  per  Walterum  del  Sartrin  xxjs.  Et  in  una 
ulna  dim.  quart,  panni  nigri,  x  ulnis  de  blanket,  emptis  de  Willelmo  de 
Wath'  ad  opus  dicti  domini  per  predictum  Walterum  v'njs.  i'ujd.  Et  in 
x  ulnis  de  blanket  emptis  ad  opus  ejusdem  domini  per  dictum  Walterum  vs. 
Et  in  iiij  ulnis  de  blanket  emptis  de  Willelmo  de  Wath'  ad  opus  dicti 
domini  vs.  Et  in  ij  ulnis  dim.  de  blanket  emptis  de  eodem  Willelmo  ad 
opus  ejusdem  domini  xvd.  Et  in  xij  ulnis  panni  linei  emptis  ad  opus 
ejusdem  domini  de  Alicia  Banes  \\\}s.  vjd.  Et  in  vj  ulnis  panni  emptis 
pro  dicto  domino  per  Walterum  del  Sartrin  \\}s.  Et  in  Ij  ulnis  ....  dim. 
canuacii  emptis  pro  naperia  aule  dicti  domini  per  camerarium  ejusdem 
xvijs.  \)d.  Et  in  dealbacione  et  coriacione  v  pellium  ferarum  ad  opus 
ejusdem  domini  ijs.  Et  solutis  Johanni  de  Brighton  pro  botis  et  aliis 
necessariis  ab  eodem  captis  ad  opus  ejusdem  domini  annis  preterite  et 
instanti  ante  festum  Natalis  Domini  (Dec.  25th)  hoc  anno  per  billam 
xxiiijj.  Et  Johanni  Sander  de  setul'  ab  eodem  capt'  ....  Et  Johanni 
de  Coklay  precepto  domini  abbatis  annis  preterite  et  instanti  ante  festum 
Assumpcionis  B.  Marie  (Aug.  I5th)  vs.  Et  in  servic'  Johannis  Shether 
pelliparii  emendantis  fururam  dicti  domini  annis  preterito  et  instanti  per 
billam  iijj.  vjd.  Et  in  speciebus  emptis  de  Willelmo  Martin  ad  opus 
domini  abbatis  hoc  anno  per  iij  billas  xiiij//.  xvjj-.  jd.  Et  in  una  olla 
viridis  zinziberis  empta  pro  eodem  domino  circa  principium  mensis 
Marcii  iiijj.  i\jd.  Et  in  torchiis,  torticiis  et  prikett'  emptis  de  Symone 
Chaundeler  pro  camera  domini  abbatis  per  billam  xlvs.  Et  in  xxiiij 

Tuesday   before   St.  Andrew's   Day   last       eighteen  and  more  (fug.  p.m.,  2  Hen.  IV., 
past   (Nov.  25th,  1400),    Thomas   Gray,       No.  50). 
"cbivaler,"his  son  and  heir,  being  aged  1  Maunday  Thursday. 
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petris  candele  Parisiensis  emptis  de  homine  de  Rikhalle1  ad  cameram 
dicti  domini,  unde  ij  petre  pro  corrodar',  prout  dat'  xvj'/.  pro  petra,  xxxij-r. 

Et  in  liberacionibus  factis  Henrico  Drom coquo  domini  abbatis 

pro  diversis  victualibus  emendis  ad  opus  dicti  domini  ad  xiiij  vices  hoc 
anno,  prout  patet  per  papirum,  xvj//.  viijs.  xjd.  Et  in  xl  caponibus  emptis 
pro  expensis  dicti  domini  et  aliorum  proborum  secum  existencium  in 
mensa,  prout  dat'  \\\]d.  pro-quolibet,  xxs.  Et  in  quarta  parte  unius  barelli 
de  sturgeon  empta  de  Johanne  de  Cawod*  apud  Ebor.  pro  expensis  dicti 
domini  una  cum  navigacione  ejusdem  usque  Selby  xiiij s.  ijd.  Et  in 
octava  parte  barelli  anguillarum  salsarum  empta  per  dictum  Johannem 
ad  opus  dicti  domini  vs.  vjd.  Et  in  ij  barellis  anguillarum  emptis  pro 

eodem xiiij  s,     Et  in  xxiiij  pik'2  emptis  apud  Crull' circa 

festum  S.  Gregorii  (March  i2th)  pro  expensis  dicti  domini 

usque  Selby  xxxvjj.     Et  in  xxiiij  marenis  emptis  de  Adam  piscatore  de 

Carlet(on)3 Et  in  vj  lagenis  et  j  quarterio  olei  olive 

emptis  pro  coquina  domini  abbatis  ixs.     Et  in 

[m.  id]  ostendit  scriptum  sub  sigillo   communi  quod  debet  reddere  nisi 

quatuor  solidos  pro •.     .  .  pro  molendino  aquatico  in  South- 

Kyuelingworth*  per  annum  quia  solvere  recusat terre  in 

le  Denne  quam  Willelmus  Sandre  nuper  tenuit  pro  quindecim  solidis  per 

annum pro  duodecim  solidis  per  annum  ;    xijd.  de  ij  acris 

terre  de  nova  for  land  quas  Johannes  de  Norton tenuerunt 

in  manu  domini  pro  defectu  tencntium  ;  \]s.  viijW.  datis  Henrico  Payn  ad 

reparacionem  grangie Richard  ad  reparacionem  domorum 

suarum ;    xxijd.  datis    Thome    de    le    Denne    ut    residenciam    faciat    in 

ten Stormworth  ut  edificia   sua  competenter  reparari 

faciat ;  ijj.  cuidam  Willelmo  Carter  causa  inopie  sue ;  i]s.  condonatis 
Johanne  Coke  causa  inopie  sue ;  iiij//'.  xiiijj.  de  operibus  relaxatis  apud 
Stanford5  hoc  anno  propter  impotenciam  tenencium  ibidem. 

Et  iiij//.  xvij.r.  ijd.  ob.  de  redditu  de  Quenyngburgh'6  hoc  anno,  viz. 
xs.  xd.  de  redditu  Johannis  Fohull'  quia  solvere  non  vult ;  ijd.  ob.  de 
redditu  abbatis  Leicestrie  causa  predicta ;  ijs.  del  hedesilver  quia  non 
potest  levari ;  xs.  de  j  tofto  j  bovata  terre  que  Johannes  Cartere  tenent, 
in  manu  domini  hoc  anno;  xviijj.  de  j  tofto  j  virgata  terre  que  Johannes 
Arketill'  tenuit  causa  predicta;  xviijj.  de  j  tofto  j  virgata  terre  que 
Johannes  Slek  tenuit  causa  predicta;  xs.  vjd.  condonatis  Thome  Bernard 
propter  impotenciam  suam ;  iiijj-.  condonatis  Johanni  Wright  causa 

predicta;  vjs.  vi\jd.  de  firma  Rogeri  Payn  firmarii  manerii  ibidem 

viij  acr'  dim vocat'  le  Milnholm  quas  heres  domini  Radulphi 

Basset  de  Dray  ton,  dominus  de  RadcliP  super  Wreck'7  occupat  minus 
juste. 

1  Riccall.  v  Ralph  Basset,  of  Dray  ton,  "chivaler," 

!  Probably  for  pikerell'.  died  in  May,  1390,  his  heirs  being  Thoni- 

3  Carlton,  in  the  parish  of  Snaitli.  as,  earl   of  Stafford,  and    Alice,  wife  of 

|  Perhaps  South  Kilworth,  near  Rugby.  William    de    Chaworth,    knight.       The 

Stanford-upon-Avon.  descent  is  set  out  in  the  Notts,  ihquisi- 

6  O_ueeniborough,  near  Leicester.  tion :— The  said  Thomas  is  the  son  of 

Hugh,  son  of  Ralph,  son  of  Margaret, 
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Et  ix.v.  de  Staynton  Wadyngham1  per  annum  quia  in  manibus  Gerardi 
de  Suthill  ut  in  compoto  precedenti. 

Et  iijj.  iiijV.  de  Redburne2  quia  serviens  ibidem  inde  oneratur  in 
compoto  suo. 

Et  ixs.  ixd.  de  Stalingburgh  hoc  anno,  viz.  ijs.  de  redditu  de  Hesinges 
quia  dominus  solvere  recusat ;  xd.  ob.  de  redditu  Willelmi  del  Hagh' 
causa  predicta ;  iiijd.  de  redditu  domini  Willelmi  de  Belesby  eadem 
causa ;  jd.  ob.  de  redditu  heredis  domini  Willelmi  de  Haulay  causa 
predicta;  vjs. vjd.  de  sendis  piscatorum3juxta  Humbriam  erectis  ad  mare. 

Et  xxviijj.  de  redditu  de  Crull'  hoc  anno,  viz.  \js.  jd.  condonatis 
Hugoni  de  Aland  quia  non  possunt  levari  propter  inopiam  suam  ;  viijj. 
vijd.  condonatis  Johanni  de  Brikhill',  Beatrici  Kemme,  et  aliis,  causa 
predicta ;  xi\\s.  iiijd.  datis  Ricardo  Emson'  causa  magne  jacture  quam 
habuit  per  appellum  unius  latronis  apud  Lincoln. 

Et  viijs.  injd.  de  Eluesthwayt*  hoc  anno,  viz.  vjs.  condonatis  Ricardo 
atte  Brig'  languenti  quia  pauper ;  ij.r.  ii\jd.  Roberto  filio  Johannis  quia 
pauper. 

Et  xjs.  ixd.  de  Estoft'5  hoc  anno,  viz.  \js.  ixd.  condonatis  Nicholao 
Porter  causa  inopie  sue ;  vj.r.  datis  Willelmo  de  Estoft  pro  dampnis  sibi 
factis  in  usurpacione  soli  sui  in  Haldanby  per  famulos  domini  et  aliter 
per  animalia  domini ;  xvjd.  in  decremento  firme  Radulphi  Bust  per 
annum;  xxd.  datis  eidem  ad  tecturam  domorum  suarum. 

Et  xvijj.  iiijV.  de  Amcotes  hoc  anno,  viz.  ijs.  de  redditu  Ricardi  de 
Amcotes6  quia  solvere  recusat ;  XV.T.  i'ujd.  de  piscaria  de  Crasegarth  hcc 
anno. 

Et  ijs.  de  Gerlethorp'7  hoc  anno,  viz.  vjd.  de  mora  quondam  Johannis 
Norn  in  manu  domini  pro  defectu  tenentis ;  xviijW.  condonatis  prepositis 
et  aliis  tenentibus  ibidem. 

Et  xvjd.  de  j  acra  terre  in  Redenesse  quia  procurator  ibidem  inde 
oneratur  in  compoto  suo. 

Et  vjs.  \\ijd.  de  decremento  molendini  et  piscarie  de  Houk',8  prout 
patet  in  compoto  precedenti. 

one  of  the  sisters  of  Ralph  Bassett,  father  3  Fishers'  stalls. 

of  Ralph  Basset,  father  of  Ralph  Basset  4  In  Lincolnshire.    Also  called  Wood- 

who  died  last ;  and  the  aforesaid  Alice  is  house  (Selby  Coucher,  ii.  276). 
the  daughter  of  Katherine,  daughter  of  B  Eastoft-on-the-Ouse,  in  the  parish  of 

John,  son  of  Roger,  son  of  Joan,  daughter  Adlingfleet. 

of  Maude,  another  of  the  sisters  of  Ralph  6  Amcotts,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Basset,  father  of  Ralph  Basset,  father  of  Trent,  not  far  from  where  it  falls  into  the 
Ralph  Basset,  of  Drayton,  who  died  last.  Humber.  The  fishery  of  Crasegarth  is 
The  manor  of  Radeclyff-on-Wreyke  and  mentioned  in  the  Selby  Coucher  (ii.  295). 
Basset's  other  property  in  Leicestershire  7  Garthorpe,  near  Goole.  On  May  1st, 
had  been  granted  by  him  to  Walter  Skir-  1305,  the  king  granted  to  this  house 
law,  bishop  of  Durham,  Richard  Scroope,  licence  to  have  a  market  on  Thursdays 
bishop  of  Chester,  and  others,  who  \veie  at  their  manor  of  Gerlethorpe,  co.  Lin- 
still  in  possession  in  1390  (/«//.  p.  w.,  coin,  and  a  fair  en  the  eve,  day  and 
14  Ric.  II.,  No.  9,  mm.  26,  24).  morrow  of  St.  Oswald  the  king  (Aug.  5th), 

1  Waddingham,  in  the  manor  cf  Kir-  to   be   tiansferred   from   their  manor   of 
ton,  in  Lincolnshire.  Crull'  in  the  same  county  (Charter  Roll, 

2  Redbourne  and  Stallingborough  are  33  Edw.  I.,  No.  43). 
both  in  Lincolnshire.  *  Hook, 
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Et  xiiij.r.  x.]d.  quad,  de  Rouclif  *  hoc  anno,  viz.  \\js.  de  firma  molendini 
de  termino  S.  Martini,  in  manu  domini  pro  defectu  molendinarii ;  xxija?. 
condonatis  Johanni  Cok'  et  aliis  propter  inopiam  suam  ;  xiiijV.  quad,  de 
redditu  libere  tenencium  ibidem  qui  non  possunt  levari. 

Et  xxiijj.  njd.  de  Snayth  hoc  anno,  viz.  iijs.  ijW.  de  veteri  redditu 
tenementi  in  Snayth  nuper  adquisiti  per  fratrem  Johannem  de  Balne ; 
xijd.  de  tenemento  Johannis  Daunay  in  Cowyk'  quia  solvere  recusat ; 
xvjV/.  in  decasu  redditus  tenentorum  in  Cowyk'  que  Henricus  de  Horden 
tenet;  \]d.  de  tenementis  que  Johannes  Garnet  tenet;  xix</.  de  tenemento 
domini  Thome  de  Meteham  quia  solvere  recusat;  vd.  de  ten.  Willelmi 
atte  Freres  et  Johannis  Edmund,  quia  vastum  ;  viij<^.  solutis  ad  repara- 
cionem  unius  Lidyhate2  pro  ij  domibus  domini  in  Snayth  preter  tantum 
in  anno  precedent!  pro  duobus  aliis  domibus  ibidem ;  \iijs.  de  firma 
unius  domus  ibidem  de  annis  preterito  et  instanti  causa  inopie  tenentis 
et  causa  reparacionis ;  vjs.  viy/.  de  arreragiis  Johannis  de  Lokyngton 
prepositi  ibidem  qui  non  possunt  levari. 

Et  Ixvijj.  iijr/.  de  Hillum,3  viz.  xiijs.  i\\]d.  datis  Willeltno  Robinson  ad 
renovacionem  grangie  sue  preter  grossum  meremium  de  fraxinis  crescen- 
tibus  infra  situm  manerii  de  Friston ;  xliijj.  in  diversis  expensis  factis 
circa  renovacionem  unius  grangie  in  tofto  quod  Rogerus  de  Coupland 
tenet  preter  meremium  de  fraxinis  ut  supra,  et  preter  stramen  et  alia 
necessaria  cariata  de  manerio  per  servientes  domini,  et  preter  fraxinqs 
datas  Johanni  Murrays  in  situ  predicto  ad  renovacionem  unius  grangie 
in  tofto  quod  tenet  ibidem  ad  terminum  annorum  per  scriptum  ;  ijs.  \xd. 
condonatis  uxori  quondam  Roberti  Tombarn'  causa  inopie  sue ;  viijj.  ijV. 
condonatis  aliis  tenentibus  ibidem  causa  predicta. 

Et  xlvijj.  de  Friston  hoc  anno,  viz.  ijs.  vjd.  de  j  tofto  quondam 
Willelmi  Pacok'  in  manu  domini  termino  Pentecostes ;  iij^.  de  j  tofto 
ibidem  quondam  ejusdem  Willelmi  in  manu  domini  termino  predicto ; 
iijj.  de  j  tofto  ibidem  quondam  Johannis  Hamond  in  manu  domini  de 
termino  predicto ;  XVJ.T.  de  diversis  expensis  factis  per  fratrem  Petrum  et 
per  servientes  domini  circa  reparacionem  diversarum  domorum  tenencium 
ibidem  vacuarum,  ut  in  stipendiis  carpentar',  asseribus,  et  lattis  et  clavis 
et  tectura  domorum  predictarum ;  xxjj.  datis  Johanni  Milner  ad  reno- 
vacionem grangie  sue  in  tofto  quondam  Roberti  Emmeson  preter  grossum 
meremium  de  fraxinis  in  situ  supradicto ;  xviijrf.  condonatis  Willelmo 
del  Kirk'  et  aliis  causa  inopie  sue. 

Et  vs.  v\]d.  de  Hamilton4  hoc  anno,  viz.  ijs.  condonatis  Stephano 
Latymer  causa  inopie  sue;  iijj.  vijJ.  condonatis  Johanni  de  llklay, 
Johanni  Undrewod'  seniori  et  aliis. 

1  Rawcliffe.  lidgitts   (Haiti-well).      The   word   would 

1  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  seem  to  mean  a  gate  with  ledges  or  bars, 

the  fields  in  the  island  of  Oxholme  (sic)  which  is  still  the  meaning  of  the  word 

were  uninhabited,  there  were  gates  set  up  ledge  in  Norfolk. 

at  the  end  of  the  villages  and  elsewhere  3  Hillam,    in    the    parish    of    Monk 

to  prevent  the  cattle  from  straying  upon  Fryston. 

the  arable  lands ;  these  gates  were  called  *  Hambleton,  Brayton  parish. 
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